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A SONG OF A CENTURY. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 





A HUNDRED times the harvesters have reaped 
the golden grain, 

A hundred times the snows have heaped the 
mountain and the plain, 

And the mayflowers and the roses have 
bloomed a hundred times 

Since that good day whose deeds I sing in 
these my simple rhymes. 


True men were they who met that day as 
spoke the English tongue, 

Good Saxon men, who loved the land from 
whence their sires had sprung ; 

Heirs of all sacred lore of fame that English 
lips can teach, 

Heirs of all precious things that live in our 
old English speech. 


The land that bore them spurned their love ; 
the hand that should have fed, 

Across the sea, with kingly scorn, had sent 
them stones for bread ; 

And, breaking now the bonds that fast to 
manacles haye grown, 

They fling their homage boldly down before 
Old England’s throne: 


‘* Laws that we may not help to make we never 

will obey ; 

Dues that we must not help to fix are dues we 
will not pay. 

This land is ours. We'll rule this land. No 
monarch o’er the sea 

Shall make us serve; for right is ours, and 
might to make us free.”’ 


To this clear word, so bravely said, these 
plain men put their hands, 
And pledge to it, in face of Heaven, their 
faith, their lives, their lands. 
“Ring !’’ cries the listening bellman’s boy; 
‘‘Ring ! for the deed is done!”’ 
Swift with the word O couriers fleet to all 
the cities run. 


East, west, north, south, the tidings speed; 
bells ring and bonfires burn ; 

The whole land hails the challenge with a 
courage high and stern ; 

In camp and field the soldier grasps the fire- 
lock by his side, 

Remembering that the brave of earth for 
liberty have died. 


The farmer hears the summons and forsakes 
the growing grain ; 

The merchant locks his counting-room ; the 
joiner drops his plane ; 

The lawyer leaves his suit untried ; the scribe 
throws down his scroll ; 

All quick to write their names upon their 
country’s muster-roll. 


What need to tell the tale of blood—of battle, 
siege, campaign, 
Of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, and 
Yorktown o’er again ; 
® Of Molly Stark’s good man who drove the 
Hessians from the hight ; 
Of old Me  nthony’s storming of the Stony 
if Natenight ; 
Li STRAB i 
—vui-cuv* ™sh gallop down the rocks; of 
Allen’s morning: call ; 
Of Marion’s rangers in the swamps; of 
Arnold’s mournful fall ; 
Of all the work our fathers wrought, the 
hardships that they bore— 
Their deeds, their names are household words 
and shall be evermore. 


We know these men were made, like us, in 
molds of common clay, 

Though even as demigods they loom through 
history’s morning gray. 

We know that hate and spite and greed de- 
filed their holiest things ; 


Yet thankful Love doth hide their faults be- 
neath her shining wings. 


For still they kept, through bitter years, good 
faith with Liberty, 

Nor sparing toil nor counting cost to make 
their country free. 

And here, to-day, with reverent words and 
praising hearts we stand, 

To own the debt we owe the men who saved 
for us this land. 


A hundred years! ‘’Tis quickly said. But 
who shall gauge the time, 

Or think to span with straining speech this 
century sublime ? 

Whose pencil, dipped in light, can trace the 
nation’s brightening way, 

From the dim dawn of liberty to this illustri- 
ous day? 


Westward the teeming millions reach,.o’er 
mountain and o’er plain ; 

The prairie blooms are swept from sight by 
billowy tides of grain ; 

By river, lake, and main upspring a hundred 
cities grand ; 

And commerce spins her robe of steel and 
spreads it o’er the land. 


Onward the legions press, o’er paths by none 
but wild men trod, 

Making across the desert lands a highway 
for their God ; 

Girding the east and west together, till from 
sea to sea 

The nation belts the continent i t 
prosperous, free ! 





Free ! but the word on many an ear strikes 
like a solemn bell, 

Tolling the knell of heroes who for Freedom 
fought and fell ; 

For God who counts the tears and groans 
and bloody sweat of slaves 

Hath summed the direful reckoning up, and 
lo! a million graves ! 


A million graves! deep furrows ploughed by 
God’s avenging might ! 

But from such planting what shall grow in 
this new morning’s light ? 

O husbandmen of liberty! be watchful and 
be wise ! 

The greed of gold, the lust of power, the 
sorcery of lies 

Grow thick and rank in soil that late with 
martyr’s blood was red, 

And choke the seed they died to sow, our 
own heroic dead ! 

Now, by the love ye bear them, pluck the 
vileness from the land, 

Till, east and west, truth, freedom, peace in 
golden harvests stand. 

aa 


THE GREAT CENTENNIAL FAIR 
AND ITS FUTURE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


How the American’s heart thrills with 
pride and love of his land as he contem- 
plates the vast exhibition of art and prow- 
ess here. For, say what you will, this is 
emphatically an American exhibition. 
Even in the department of pictures and 
designs, which we may come upon further 
on in this article, we hold a high rank, 
while we are in all others prominent and 
often unrivaled. One may safely say that 
the great contrivances in the Machinery Hall 
which attract attention are, as a rule, of 
American origin. 
® One is all the time wondering what effect 
this matchless and magnificent Exhibition 
is to have on the future of America. I 
have heard Englishmen say that they can 
put their finger on the day when Prince 
Albert landed in England. From that day 
forth English art, architecture, science, 











even sobriety moved up the plane of prog- 


Tess, till the World’s Fair—the first great 


World’s Fair—was evoked and brought 
out by this same great and good man. 

Contemplating this present Fair from any 
point you may, no man can gainsay the 
prophesy of its great influence over the 
future of America. Great as it seems to- 
day, it is but the acorn from which shall 
grow the wide-spreading oak of a centu- 
ry’s growth. Hereafter a man can put his 
finger on the scale of American progress, 
rapid as it has been, and point out the year 
of the great Fair with marked certainty. 
I cannot argue that the finer arts will be so 
vastly benefited, for the pictures and the 
marbles and many of the moldings and 
bronzes are, outside of the Japanese and 
Chinese exhibits, distinguished more for 
their dead level of mediocrity than for any 
feature of freshness or originality. 

Here are two pictures, bloody monstros- 
ities, that are very popular. They were 
painted, no doubt, for the people, the crowd 
of verdant country folk; and if this was 
the ambition of the trio artists in their ex- 
hibition of bloody canvas, they had ought to 
count themselves most fortunate. A colos- 
sal woman, with a club, fighting back the 
birds of prey that wish to devour her half 
dozen of crucified dead that hang in horrid 
distortion in a row above her head! How 
revolting in conception! And then it is so 
crude that one wonders how it ever got 
where it is. But there it hangs like a red 
lantern, and the people gaze and wonder 
and admire. The other picture is great, 
both in size and in a sort of savage execu- 
tion; but it is an exhibition of blood and 
butchery that would be revolting even in a 
savage. War is bad enough at best; but 
when the painter of this tremendous pic- 
ture of the Battle of Gettysburg went so far 
out of his way for horrors as to paint an 
utterly impossible scene, only for the sake 
of blood and butchery, one might well be 
pardoned for wishing it less popular. I 
wish to say here, however, that, in my 
opinion, popularity, in a crowd so vast and 
uncultured as this same, means mediocrity. 

Weeks together now I have wandered 
through these endless galleries, and, in my 
judgment, the display of foreign pictures is 
a feeble affair. With a rare exception or 
so, the best pictures to be seen here are 
American landscapes by American painters. 
Yet one lingers quite a time in the 
Brazilian room and looks at the blaz- 
ing battle-scenes with interest. You ex- 
pect to see the canvas take fire. The 
ships are red and glowing. The men 
are red. The very water seems to be on 
fire. The Italian pictures and statues were 
sent over here to sell. They were made to 
sell, and made to sell to Americans. You 
can see where the artist cut his work down 
to thé level of the American understanding. 
This is too apparent, and they will not sell 
—not a dozenof them. One feels like re- 
senting this baby exhibition of overgrown 
dolls. We enter the Italian department of 
art with confidence and respect. We leave 
it with a feeling of disgust and contempt. 

In wandering through these galleries, I 
have found some things so unpleasant that 
Thave learned to go another way and avoid 
the sight of them. One is a plaster com- 
pound of George Washington and the 
American eagle. It stands in the south 
entrance to Memorial Hall and confronts in 
hideous deformity every one who enters. 
One never ceases to wonder how in the 
world this and one or two other monstrosi- 
ties were ever allowed to enter the place, 





Another noticeable deformity that gives one 
the shivers is a startled Negro in brass 
This is utterly indescribable; and, as if to 
make its hideousness more noticeable, it has 
been polished up like a brass candlestick. 
I do not like to mention horrors; but any 
one who sees this statue, with its wrinkled 
head and arms high in the air, will remem- 
ber it as he remembers a nightmare. No, 
the display of fine art here is not good. 
And yet it is very good; for, if you wander 
through here for weeks together, you will 
come finally to make friends with some 
very modest yet very remarkable little pic- 
tures, hung quite off the line and quite out 
of the way. Of course, the task of select- 
ing, rejecting, and accepting pictures, and 
hanging them, too, was a very difficult and 
a very ungrateful task. And, in justice to 
the committee, [am bound to say that they 
did a little better than blind men. But a 
very little better, indeed. 

If you will walk outin the green and 
wooded Grounds, and stand in the streets 
of this populous city, that has sprung 
up ina single year, you will see a whole 
tide of people flowing all the time toward 
the Women’s Pavilion. How ofteh I have 
wandered through this place, and how 
often I have been disappointed. Everything 
is good enough and nice enough, of course; 
but somehow there is nothing that strikes 
you, nothing that takes hold of you at all. 
Perhaps one expects too much of these 
mothers and sisters of ours; but somehow 
I always go away with the feeling that it is 
not much better than man’s, after all. 
Their log-cabin, representing ‘“‘the good 
old time,” which is crowded and packed as 
tight as possible from morning till night, is 
no log-cabin at all. Noman ever saw the 
corners of a log-cabin put together in that 
fashion. A cabin like that would be en- 
tered by the first grizzly bear that came 
by and smelt a bacon-rind inside. A piti- 
ful bulwark this style of cabin would be, 
indeed, on the border. The corners of the 
real log-cabin are locked together by 
notches and locks, lapping over each other 
in a manner that makes it impossible to re- 
move onelog without moving the whole 
cabin. Asfor the bits of dried pumpkin 
and bacon, ham, and apples on a string 
that hang above the broad fireplace, I find 
but little to admire in them and wonder all 
the time why that stream of people keeps 
constantly pouring in. But perhaps I 
have built too many log-cabins and spent 
too much of my life by the broad fireside 
to find any pleasure in contemplating this 
caricature. 

After all, perhaps the most striking thing 
here is the architecture. A man, on first 
beholding these buildings, light and airy 
as oriental palaces, topped with little towers 
and crowned with a thousand waving ban- 
ners, feels that he has suddenly come 
upon the confines of a new world. And I 
expect as much for America from these airy 
buildings as from anything they contain. 
I would go further to-day to see this new 
city, these Centennial buildings, than to see 
all the cities of America together. No one 
knows what a dreadful thing our American 
architecture is till he has dwelt abroad. 
We never will build a statue till we first 
build a house to put itin. We never will 
paint a picture in America till we first 
fashion a hall fit to hang it in. 

Talking of this subject with one of the 
leading men of Philadelphia to-day, he de- 
clared that they had had the most terrible 
task to break the lines of the old Quaker 
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customs in architecture that a man could 
imagine. Only the old-fashioned square- 
box house, that and only that, was all the 
good old Quaker would consent to look 
upon for structures. Now, with the great 
success of the Centennial buildings, this 
mournful and monotonous style of building 
may be reckoned as abandoned, and a fash- 
ion more befitting our country and climate 
must take its place. 

In England, where the fogs are so 
dense that you could not see a tower, 


should they build it, they can be 
pardoned for their cold and_ pon- 
derous Gothic buildings. But here, 


where we have the bluest and the brightest 
sky this side of Italy to build against and 
set tower and spire under, why shall we 
notuse it? Yet, in the face of all this, Cali- 
fornia has gone and built a long and Ione- 
some country schoolhouse for her state 
building on the Centennial Grounds, which 
looks as old-fashioned as the Ark. It is, 
without doubt, the awkwardest and ugliest 
building on the Grounds. The handsomest, 
to outward appearance, is that of New Jer- 
sey. But the most modest and interesting, 
perhaps, is the little building of Connecti- 
cut. 

But, putting all things together, build- 
ing, designs, display, all that goes to make 
up an exhibition, and Kansas and Colorado, 
without doubt, outstrip all competition. 

New York—wealthy, powerful, populous 
New York—has nothing to speak of. She 
is conspicuous at the great World’s Fair 
chiefly for this. True, she has a fine little 
house, that ts well ordered and where all 
are made most welcome, and she has done 
much in one way and another, through her 
enterprising commissioners; but you seek 
in vain for any achievement that can for a 
moment compete with the wild country out 
yonder on the edge of the world, that was 
but last year devoured by the grasshoppers. 

One of the most interesting diversions for 
me,on my way home in the cars, after spend- 
ing a day on the Grounds, is asking stran- 
gers what struck them as the most interest- 
ing thing on theGrounds. Men answer ac- 
cording to their own tastes and pursuits in 
life. No two answer alike. One man told 
me he liked the dental display best of all. 
‘*Why, I could spend half a year look- 
ing at those rows of teeth!” Now 
I remember that hideous and _horri- 
ble half mile of grinning teeth; and I re- 
member how I shuddered and went the 
other way. Another man thought the most 
marvelous thing was the big hog, in the Ag- 
ricultural Hall. He was, perhaps, from 
Cincinnati. Another gentleman took a par 

ticular fancy to the Peruvian mummy. He 
was, possibly, a surgeon. The gold sad- 
dies of Egypt had a charm for one young 
man over all things else; and another very 
properly thought the display of porcelain 
by China the best thing to be seen, I was 
with Walt Whitman, the poet, his first day 
on the Grounds, and he ordered his chair to 
be stopped before the great engine, in Ma- 
chinery Hall; and there he sat looking at this 
colossal and mighty piece of machinery for 
half an hour in silence. I lost track of him 
afterward, and finally found him sitting 
there, silently contemplating the ponderous 
motions of the greatest piece of machinery 
man has built. But the good gray poet, 
whatever his thought may have been, kept 
it to himself. 

And no wonder that each man discovers 
for himself some wonderful thing; for the 
Fair is full of wonderful things, and its in- 
fluence will be felt to the furthest limits of 
the land and for many a year to come. 

A very unpleasant and ungracious act was 
that of the Austrian commissioner, at the 
beginning of the Exhibition. This gentle- 
man declared that the Americans were so 
rude and ill-mannered that they defaced 
and injured the works of art in his depart- 
ment. He even went so far as to close the 
doors, as it were, and to give this insulting 
accusation as his reason for so doing. Oddly 
enough, the press meekly accepted the sit- 
uation, and, without stopping to inquire into 
the truth of the charge, cried out lustily 
against their savage countrymen. I went 
immediately on the ground the next day, 
and found the doors open, with this placard 
tacked up around the rooms: ‘‘ These works 
of art are entrusted to the keeping of the 
visitors,” or words to that effect. It made 
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icans in authority, as well as the action of 
the insolent Austrian. The American did 
not touch a picture of Austria or of any 
country. The American is the best-behaved 
man I ever saw, either at home or abroad; 
and it comes with an ill grace, indeed, from 
the American press to admit that he has not 
manners enough to keep his hands off a 
picture. Ihave seen Germans act asif they 
wanted to smell of pictures; but Inever saw 
an American attempt to handle one. Yet 
the Austrian asserted it, and it has gone to 
the Oid World that the Americans are rude 
enough to injure the pictures, and no Amer- 
ican resents or denies it. 

PHILADELPHIA, June, 1876. 





OUR CLERGY A CENTURY AGO. 


BY CHARLES H. WOODMAN. 





WHEN the storm of war began to gather 
around the American colonies, among the 
first to discern its portentous rising were 
the watchmen on the walls of Zion. While 
yet the cloud was no larger than a man’s 
hand, they gazed upon it with anxious eyes 
and failed not to warn the people of its 
rapid increase. And when, at last, its true 
nature could be seen, and out of its black 
depths gleamed the oppressor’s steel, these 
men of God ceased their warnings and 
rang forth from their towers the stirring 
calls to arms. Then they came down among 
their people, girt on the sword, and went 
forth to fight. 

The influence of the patriot clergy upon 
the rise and progress of our great Revolu- 
tion is incalculable by the arithmetic of 
man. Edward Everett says that they 
‘rendered services second to no others in 
enlightening and animating the popular 
mind on the great question at issue.’”’ Men 
of strong and well-trained intellects, of 
great moral courage, and of holy lives, they 
held a dominion over the minds and hearts 
of their people such as can be little appre- 
ciated at the present day. If a century 
ago the ministers of the Gospel through- 
out the colonies, but especially in New En- 
gland, had been men of a different mold— 
timid, time-serving, anything but the 
glorious champions of right that they 
were—it is safe to assert that the issue 
would have been sadly different. 

From the first appearance of oppression 
the pulpits gave forth no uncertain sound. 
During the intense excitement in Boston 
over the Stamp Act the Rev. Jonathan 
Mahew, pastor of the West Church, ascend- 
ed his pulpit on the twenty-fifth of August, 
1765, and delivered his feelings in these plain 
words: ‘‘1 would they were even cut off 
which trouble you. For, brethren, ye have 
been called unto liberty; only use not liber- 
ty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love 
serve one another.” Upon this text he built 
a discourse which set the teeth and clenched 
the fists of every hearer. No man went 
forth from that door a friend to the Stamp 
Act. At this early period Dr. Cooper, also, 
of Brattle Street, was using his immense in- 
fluence for the good of the colonies. Gen. 
Warren, Hancock, and many leaders of the 
people were among his parishioners. The 
London Political Register for 1780 gives 
him high praise: ‘‘ Rev. Samuel Cooper, 
though a minister of peace and to all out- 
ward appearance a meek and heavenly 
man, yet was one of the chief instruments 
in stirring up the people to take arms.” 
He was ‘‘the silver-tongued orator.” The 
aisles and every available standing-place in 
his great church were always crowded. 
This popularity he employed to teach the 
people the divine rights of freedom and the 
divine law of resistance to tyranny. Dr. 
Cooper is believed to have writte? John 
Hancock’s oration on the Boston massacre. 
The annual election sermon, preached 
before the Governor and House of Repre- 
sentatives, became now a potent influence. 
As expressions of the popular feeling, as 
views of the best men in the colony, as dec- 
larations of the will of freemen, this sermon 
from year to year reached the king and his 
servants like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: ‘‘Repent! Repent!” These 
discourses were printed and _ scattered 
throughout the provinces. They found 
their way to the lumber-camps of the Ken- 
nebec, while around the bivouac-fires that 
startled the forest-seas beyond the Alle- 
ghenies the hardy hunters listened with 





my blood boil to see the action of the Amer- 
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masterly arguments, and stern demands for 
justice. pie 

The sermon in 1770 waspreached by Rev. 

Samuel Cook, of Cambridge, from the text 
“‘He that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God. And he shall be 
as the light of the morning when the sun 
riseth, even a morning without cloids; as 
the tender grass springing out of the earth 
by clear shining after rain,” Faithful say- 
ings and worthy of all acceptation by roy- 
alty followed this ominous text. ‘A free 
state,” said the preacher, “will no longer 
continue so than while the constitution is 
maintained entire in all its branches and 
connections.” Fixing his eye upon the roy- 
al governor, he cried: ‘‘ Our New England 
charter is not an act of grace, but a compact.” 
‘‘America pleads her right to her pos- 
sessions, which she cannot resign while she ap- 
prehends she has truth and justice on her 
side.” 

So stood Paul before the Roman procura- 
tor and maintained a higher law than the 
will of tyrants. 

In 1774 the election sermon was the key- 
note to the mighty prelude of the Revolu- 
tion. The preacher was Gad Hitchcock, of 
Pembroke. Entering the desk, he turned to 
the governor and his newly-chosen advis 
orsand launched at them the terrible con- 
demnation of Holy Writ: ‘‘When the 
righteous are in authority the people re- 
joice; but when the wicked bear rule the people 
mourn.” In terse, plain language, born of 
the fear of God, but knowing not the fear of 
man, the speaker enumerated the griev- 
ances of the people and demanded speedy 
redress. As he addressed the royal power 
there was the stillness of death in the great 
hall. He did not stop at the governor. 
His words were fierce and keen; they had 
the weight of all the colonies for mo- 
mentum. He hurled them past the governor 
to the king, his master, and shouted to the 
tyrant upon the throne that the people 
mourned because the wicked were bearing 
rule. The chief magistrate of the province 
sat with bowed head and clouded face. In 
the tones which fell upon his ear he heard 
the roar of the rising tide of an angry na- 
tion. To the servant of royalty at that 
hour the voice of Gad Hitchcock was not 
only ‘‘ vox populi,” but also ‘‘voar Det.” 

It is no wonder that after such bold 
words as these the governor should have 
feared the power of the clergy and refused, 
as he did this year, the request of the Assem- 
bly to appoint a fast. ‘‘ The request,” said 
he, ‘‘ was only to give an opportunity for 
sedition to flow from the pulpit.” 
Meanwhile, Rey. Thomas Allen, after- 
ward a famous chaplain, from his lookout 
in the Berkshire Hills, was stirring Western 
Massachusetts to angry life and organizing 
the sturdy mountaineers for the coming 
conflict. 

If the governor and council could not 
appreciate the services of the clergy, the 
Provincial Congress were in a condition to 
do so; and in the spring of 1775 they called 
upon the ministers to preach liberty from 
their pulpits. The heartiest responses were 
given to this appeal. Thacher says in his 
valuable ‘‘ Journal,” under date of May, 
1875: ‘The clergymen of New En- 
gland are, almost without exception, 
advocates of Whig principles. There 
are a few instances only of the sepa- 
ration of a minister from his people in 
consequencé of a disagreement in political 
sentiments. We have from our pulpits the 
most fervent and pious effusions to the 
throne of Divine Grace in behalf of our 
bleeding, afflicted country. A zealous di- 
vine, who has been compelled to abandon 
the people of his charge in Boston, on one 
occasion used the following emphatical 
language in the pulpit: ‘O Lord! if our 
enemies will fight us, let them have fighting 
enough. If more soldiers are on their way 
hither, sink them, O Lord! into the bottom 
of the sea.’ Every heart responded Amen.” 
The ingenious manner in which the 
preachers interwove politics and religion 
is well illustrated by the sermon which the 
Marquis de Chastellux heard in 1782. On 
his travels in America, the Marquis came in 
November of that year to the town of 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire. He had 
been dining on board a French frigate, and 
on his return chanced to step into a meét- 
ing-house, just as the services. commenced. 





throbbing hearts to their clear statements, 


With the politeness of an old-school gen- 


tleman, he remained until the close, that he 
might not interrupt the preacher, ‘‘and,” 
he adds, ‘‘to show my réspect for the 
assembly.” Toa small audience, contain- 
ing, however, “‘some handsome women, 
elegantly dressed,” the young Mr. Buck- 
minster was speaking ‘‘ with a great deal 
of grace and reasonably enough for a preach- 
er.” But the Marquis especially enjoyed 
the skill with which the speaker introduced 
polities to his discourse. He compared the 
Christians, redeemed by the blood of Christ 
but still compelled. to fight against the flesh 
and sin, to the thirteen United States, who, 
notwithstanding they had acquired liberty 
and independence, were under the necessity 
of employing all their force to combat a 
formidable power and to preserve those in- 
valuable treasures. 

Not in the pulpits only, however, did the 
clergy of the Bay Colony ‘‘ preach liberty ” 
to their people. They were present at every 
town-meeting, serving on every committee, 
and instant in season and out of season with 
apt texts for tyrants, on the one hand, and 
champions of liberty, on the other. They 
marshaled all the forces of Holy Writ in 
the cause of American independence. 
They were on every muster-field, practic- 
ing the manual of arms and firing the cour- 
age of the militia by strong doses of Scrip- 
ture. ‘‘ Behold!” said one of them, at a 
great review, ‘‘ God himself is with us for 
our captain, and his priests with sounding 
trumpets to cry alarm.” ‘Be strong. 
Quit yourselves like men.” ‘‘The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon!” These were the 
trumpet-calls which, like the prophets of 
old, the holy men cried through all the 
streets. 

Nor were they content with preaching 
alone. They were among the readiest to 
practice the principles they taught and to 
obey their own commands. In Danvers the 
deacon of the parish was elected captain of 
the minute-men and the minister became his 
lieutenant. In Connecticut, one day in Feb- 
ruary, 1776, a Presbyterian clergyman ap- 
plied to a lieutenant of militia to step out 
into the market-place and give him the word 
of command, that he might perform the 
manual of arms. The officer objected; but 
finally yieided to entreaty, and put the 
clerical military student through the man- 
ual. The minister declared that he had 
been assiduously practicing the exercises, 
with the intention of going to Boston to 
fight the king’s troops. While the per- 
formance was going on, a Tory, passing by, 
asked the minister, sneeringly, if he had 
abandoned his spiritual profession for that 
of a soldier. But the crowd which had 
gathered took quick offense at this insult 
to the patriotic preacher, and a cry of ‘‘ Tar 
and feathers” stimulated the caviling Tory 
to a hasty retreat. 

Dr. Haven, of the South Church, Ports- 
mouth, turned his large salt-works at once 
to making saltpeter for the gathering army. 
In all the parishes of New England the 
pastors were busy collecting powder and 
cartridges, making bullets, and exerting 
themselves in every way by voice and 
hands in the general preparation for war. 
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‘°’Most done cuttin’ up 
Noah?” 

‘‘ Well, yes, most. Couldn’t raise ’s big 
a crop ’s I wanted tu, ’cause I couldn’t git 
no help ‘long about plantin’-time; an’ now 
it’s jest ’s well, fur I can’t git no help at all, 
‘long o’ that Parson Smith’s preachin’ 
everybody off to jine the army. Why didn’t 
he stay there himself, ’s what 1’d like tu 
know.” 

‘That’s just what I say. It’s a nice way 
tu git the doctors tu say you’ve got camp 
fever, or suthin’, and must come hum; an’ 
then, ’s quick ’s you ken walk an’ talk set tu 
work tu send other fellers off! Now there’s 
my Joe never would ha’ gone off in this 
world if it hadn’t been fur Parson’s preach- 
in’, An’ what ’ll it all come tu? Nothin’ 


yer corn, 


but ruination to the hull on’em! Ingland ’s 
a rich kentry an’ a strong kentry; an’ she 
ain’t very well used tu bein’ beat, an’ don’t 
mean tu git used tu it, what’s more. I'd 
like tu know, now, if them rebils thinks 
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than tis tu pay their taxes? If they du, I 
don’t; an’ I guess ’t ’!l be foun’ out which 
on us is right in the long run.” 

‘Hush! Jacob. There comes Dr. Wil- 
liams; an’ ye know he'll report usif he hears 
sich talk. We must speak low till his pill- 
box gits by.” 

Though these two neighbors gloried in 
the name of Tory, they were too far from 
the enemy, as well as too closely watched, 
to be able to do more than talk against the 
‘‘rebils,” even had they possessed the in- 
clination, which was doubtful. They were 
not aggressive men, would have succored a 
wounded man in a blue uniform as readily 
as one who wore ared coat; but they be- 
longed to the class who prefer the ‘‘ off 
side” of every subject—to whom life would 
lose its zest if they could not combat the 
opinions of the majority. And in New En- 
gland at that time it was a very small mi- 
nority who were willing to declare them- 
selves in favor of a tyrannical king and 
ministry. 

‘‘While I think of it, Noah,” said Jacob 
White, with an assumption of indifference 
in his tone, ‘‘has Betsey heerd anythin’ 
from Joe? I was so mad when he weat off, 
I tole him he needn’t write hum, if he got a 
chance. But his mother’s kinder worryin’ 
about him. Women will, you know.” 

To do Mr. White the justice he would 
not do himself, the anxious gleam from 
under his shaggy gray eyebrows seemed to 
indicate that he also was ‘‘ worryin’.” 

“No,” answered Noah Bradley, slowly. 
‘« At least, I don’t think she has. You see, 
when Joe went off, I was mad too, an’ 1 
tole him he needn’t be sendin’ hum no let- 
ters fur Betsey; ’cause she shouldn’t git one 
on ’em, if he did. But I’ve ben sorry ever 
since; fur Betsey’s a good girl, an’ I hain’t 
never had nothin’ again Joe only this, an’ I 
look on thisas all Parson’s work, every bit 
on’t. I shan’t lay it up again the boy.” 

“Well,” said Mr. White, as if trying to 
encourage himself ** Of course, I’ve knowed 
all the while that the rebils would git beat; 
an’ now I guess they begin to think so tew. 
P’raps they’ll be content to come hum an’ 
stay quiet aforelong. I hain’t ben tu meet- 
in’in quite a spell myself; but I hear that 
Parson’s sermons hev ben gittin’ more down- 
hearted lately.” 

‘So I’ve heerd,” answered Mr. Bradley. 
‘But, you know, I don’t go tu meetin’ now 
nuther. Them rebils ’ll all find out afore 
long that they’ve druv the wrong pig tu 
market. But jest now ’taint very pleasant 
tu go tu meetin’ an’ nut hev nobody speak- 
in’ tu ye, but one or tew, that looks ’sif they 
was tryin’ tu furgive ye an’ couldn’t make 
it out. There’s my brother Solomon, now. 
He always speaks; but in sich a way that I’d 
jest about as lieve he wouldn’t,. Ha! Never 
speak of m-m-m-m but ye hear the clatter 
of his hoofs. There he comes now, up the 
hill.” 

‘*So he does. I wouldn’t wonder, now, 
Noah, if he’d got some news. Looks glum 
enough, anyhow. Say, Deacon! ”—calling 
out to the new-comer, who rode slowly up 
the hill—‘‘ Deacon! Hev ye heerd: that 
Gates’s army is all took pris’ners; an’ the 
King’s troops is all a-comin’ up here from 
Danbury; an’ Gin’ral Burgoyne’s a-comin’ 
down from Saratogy, an’ goin’ tu camp here 
fur the winter, an’ hang up yer Parson an’ 
all o’ yew rebils that don’t hey some good 
loyal feller like yer brother or me to pur- 
teck ye? Eh?” 

*“Well, no. Notexactly all that, Jacob,” 
said Deacon Solomon Bradley, dismount- 
ing and hitching his horse to a stake of the 
fence, then turning, with a grave mouth, but 
a kindly smile in the eyes, that closely re- 
sembled his brother’s. ‘‘ Not exactly that; 
but a good deal nearer like it thanI care tu 
hear. But you needn’t ary one on ye 
think ’t you’re goin’ tu come off caps in 
this fight, if Burgoyne does beat Gin’ral 
Gates. The kentry won’t all be dead, if 
this part on’t is. For the Lord is on our 
side. He fights fur us. He planted this 
people here in the wilderness on purpose 
tu be free an’ tu worship him, and he will 
uphold it. He has promised tu protect his 
chosent people and he will maintain it.” 

‘Some folks is mortal sure 0’ bein’ the 
chosen people, seems to me,” said Noah, 
sarcastically, to Jacob. ‘‘ But never mind, 
Solly,” he added, seeing his brother’s flush- 
ing face; ‘‘never mind. Come in an’ git 
some supper.” 





‘«Thank ye, kindly. I’ve had mine, 
Noah. I’ve come up tusee if I could, git 
your wife to spare Betsey for a day or tew. 
My wife’s kinder ailin’. She ain’t sick; but 
she looks peakéd, an’ I thought if you’d let 
Betsey come down ’twould sorter chirk her 
up.” 

‘Allright, Solomon. Guess she’d like tu 
go. You go in an’ speak tu’em aboutit. I 
hain’t no objections.” 

So, leaving the neighbors to continue their 
interrupted conversation, the tall, stal- 
wart, and perhaps rather severe-looking 
Deacon strode on into the house, pausing a 
moment, before opening the lower half of 
the door, to play at bo-peep with a toddling 
urchin, who seemed inclined, without this 
concession, to dispute the passage. 

‘Uncle Solomon” was evidently a favor- 
ite in the family,and the request he preferred 
received a ready acquiescence, especially 
from Betsey, whose beautiful brown eyes 
glowed with pleasure as she and her uncle 
exchanged a glance of mutual understand- 
ing. But it was not until her simple prep- 
arations were completed and she, mounted 
on the pillion behind her uncle, was a full 
half mile from her home that any word of 
special meaning was uttered by either of 
them. 

As they left the door the warm brilliance 
of an October sunset was softening the 
gorgeous colors of the dying maple leaves. 
Looking from the top of the hill, the wide, 
well-wooded terrace-like slopes of Western 
Connecticut descend gently,and then ascend 
again toward the west, until they fade away 
into the hazy blue of the distance. Several 
lakes lying in the shadows, cool and deep, 
and many brooks dashing down little 
ravines or under hemlock-sheltered_hill- 
sides, give point and life toa scenery as soft 
and pure as the atmosphere of the Indian 
Summer. 

Over this ‘‘ happy valley” the feet of foe- 
men have never trod. Yet in this troubled 
year of 1777 there were few more anxious 
portions of our country, plunged in dis- 
couragements as it all was, even to the very 
eyes. We had lost New York, Newport, 
Ticonderoga, and Philadelphia; had suf- 
fered wasting defeats on Long Island and 
at Fort Washington; and been badly beaten 
at Brandywine and at Germantown. To 
offset these losses were only the victory of 
Trenton and the partial success at Prince- 
ton. The British controlled the Lower Hud- 
son and made destructive raids in Southern 
Connecticut, marking their course by the 
ashes of unoffending towns and the blood 
of the defenseless. On the north the advance 
of Burgoyne had been nearly unchecked. 
At the west, in the State of New York, lay 
the notoriously disaffected County of 
Duchess. Thus this part of Western Con- 
necticut seemed to lie between three fires, 
and, unprotected as it was left by the ab- 
sence of nearly every able-bodied man with 
the distant armies, it had many and grave 
reasons for apprehension, especially in the 
not improbable event of the defeat of Gates, 
and the consequent success of the purpose 
of Sir Henry Clinton and Burgoyne to gain 
the control of the entire Hudson River. 

The drawn battle of Behmus Heights, 
magnified at first into a victory, rumor had 
afterward lessened in importance, till, by 
contrast with the high hopes raised at first, 
it seemed to be little better than a disastrous 
defeat. And now, as the old men and boys, 
frequently assisted by the willing women, 
had slowly and painfully gathered in their 
harvests, there came a halting-time between 
summer and winter—a time of weary, trem- 
ulous waiting; of longing and dreading, 
of hoping and fearing, of praying and look- 
ing for news from Gates’s army. 

“T thought, Betsey,” said her uncle, as 
they came toa turn in the road which re- 
vealed the still distant steeple of the 
Sharon ‘‘ meeting-house””—‘‘that is, your 
Aunt Miriam and me both thought you 
wouldn’t be none the worse off for leavin’ 
Tory Hill for a spell (you know that’s what 
folks calls it now. But I tell you it goes 
again the grain with me to think o’ my 
father’s son bein’ a Tory), to leave there, I 
say, and come down to Town Street and 
stay awhile along with us. We, knowin’ 
how you feel about Joe an’ about our rights 
an’ all, thought maybe you’d jest ’s li’v be 
where you could hear somethin’ of the sort 
you liked. Eh?” L 





The girl smiled up into the kindly gray 
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eyes that met her’s by reason of their 
owner’s nearly twisting himself off of the 
seat of his saddle to look behind him. 

“‘Yes, indeed, Uncle,” she said. ‘‘If it 
wasn’t for you and Aunt Miriam, I don’t 
know how I could stand it. You hevn't 
heard any news, hev you, Uncle?” 

‘‘No, my girl. No, no yet. Parson 
says there must be. a battle fore long; an’ 
then we must hear, one way or t’other. 
May God, the God of Righteousness and of 
Battles, grant us the victory!” And, leay- 
ing the horse to pick his way unaided, the 
old man clasped his hands and closed his 
uplifted eyes as he proceeded. ‘‘ Yea! 
We look unto the hills whence cometh our 
help. If thou, O Lord, art for us, who 
shall he be that shall stand against us? 
We are but a feeble folk; but thou teachest 
our hands to war and our fingers to fight.” 

He would, doubtless, have continued this 
strain for some time longer, but for the in- 
terruption of a horseman galloping in their 
rear, and a sudden ‘“‘ Hello!” which caused 
the Deacon’s horse to swerve and his rider 
to hastily gather up the bridle-reins. 

‘‘Hello, Deacon Bradley!” shouted a lad 
of about fourteen years, mounted ona horse, 
covered with sweat and foam. ‘‘ Hello! 
Comin’ up with you, sir, has saved me from 
ridin’ clear down tu Sharon. 1’ve been sent 
down from Salisbury tu tell your folks that 
the word is that the Continentals is all beat 
tu pieces, and the British is a-marchin’ 
down on us from the north. I’ve got tu go 
tu Ellsworth East-stree, ttu tell ’em there.” 

As the boy was speaking the bright color 
forsook Betsey’s cheek and her lips moved 
in silent prayer; but she gave no other 
token of emotion. 

‘‘Hold on!” cried the Deacon to the ex 
cited boy. ‘‘Holdon! How did ye get yer 
news?” 

‘‘Messenger brought it express from 
Hartford to Parson Lee; an’ he sent me 
down tu tell Parson Smith. Had a big bat- 
tle, he said, and ever so many pris’ners was 
took.” 

‘“Oh! thou God of grace!’ said the 
Deacon, as he urged on his horse. ‘‘Oh! 
can this be true? I cannot, will not believe 
it yet. Thy Spirit witnesseth with my spirit 
that it is not true.” 

“‘Uncle,” said Betsey, her voice shaking 
slightly, ‘‘if this is true, is there nothing 
that can be done?” 

‘‘T don’t know, my dear. I don’t know. 
I hope so. If there is anythin’, Capt'n 
Williams ’ll know. He was all through 
the French an’ Injun, an’ he an’ Parson ’ll 
fix it out, if there’s any fix tu it. The 
worst on’t is there ain’t no ammunition, 
skersly. The boys mostly took it all when 
they went. We've got some powder left; 
but there ain’t no bullets, an’ most every 
ole pewter platter’s ben melted up inter ’em 
a’ready. Guess we'll hev tu send up a com. 
mittee an’ get yer father’s an’ Uncle Jake’s. 
They’ve gota lot. Might help along con- 
sid’able. An’ then there’d be the satisfac- 
tion of makin’ their dishes fight, if they 
wou't.” 

In the gray of the evening the riders 
drew up in front of the parsonage, there to 
deliver Parson Lee’s message, before pro- 
ceeding further. In the path of the light 
that poured out through the open door, but 
his face in shadow, came the Parson, bare- 
headed, to hear the tidings. 

“Tf itis the Lord’s will, Deacon, let all 
his people say Amen. But in my opinion 
this is only another of the rumors of which 
we have already had so many. The mar- 
ketman came in from Poughkeepsie to-day, 
and no such news had reached there this 
morning. And, of course, it would have 
come down the river quicker than all the 
way round by Hartford. 

‘« We mustn’t let ourselves be frightened 
until we know that there is some reason 
for it. It uses up our physical and mental 
strength; and, besides, it’s dishonoring the 
Lord. We should have more ¢onfidence in 
him.” And, with a smile, the Parson bade 
his friends ‘‘ good-night.” 

On Sunday morning, fully an hour be- 
fore service-time, people began to gather 
from every direction around the village 
meeting-house, for all were anxious, and it 
was here, if anywhere, that private news 
from the army might be expected to be met. 
Opportunities for sending letters were very 
few; but sometimes a packet was received 
from the soldiers, having been passed from 





hand to hand—as A happened to be coming 
as far as Albany, and there handed the 
packet to B, who chanced to have business 
in Red Hook, where he found that in a few 
days C was going to Poughkeepsie, whence 
D might be called to Pleasant Valley, and 
there found E ready to convey the precious 
bundle to the waiting friends in Sharon. 

It was now many weeks since one of 
these chance packages had reached the 
anxious ones, whose hearts were breaking 
for news of their imperiled friends and of 
the cause which was dearer to them all 
than everything besides. Sad to sternness 
were most of the faces that gathered about 
the high steps of the meeting-house on that 
bright October morning. Each new-comer, 
before dismounting—for nearly all, both 
men and women, were on horseback— 
glanced with questioning eyes at those al- 
ready assembled, who in their turn scanned 
the face of the new arrival, to guess what 
news he bore, if any. 

As Betsey accompanied her uncle’s fam- 
ily, she fancied that she was regarded with 
mingled feelings, as the daughter of a Tory 
and the betrothed of a Patriot. She had 
passed a night of prayer for her absent 
lover and his cause. Her whole soul had 
been in her petitions and now rested upon 
them patiently, waiting, if not hoping, for 
the answer they should receive. She en- 
tered one of the three doors which opened 
upon flights of steps leading to the north, 
east, and south, and quietly took her place 
in Deacon Bradley’s high, square pew. The 
greatest length of the meeting-house was 
from north to south; but the three main 
aiskes—one broad and two side aisles—ran 
from east to west, with short cross aisles 
connecting the north and south doors with 
the main side aisles. On the west side— 
reached bya flight of steps some sixteen 
feet in hight—was the narrow pulpit, over- 
hung by the cumbrou@ extinguisher-like 
sounding-board. The pews were divided 
into four groups—the middle two being for 
families; that on the south side for maidens 
who had no parents and did not belong to 
the choir, and for widows without families; 
that on the north side was reserved for sin- 
gle men who did not sing. Around three 
sides of the building ran high galleries, that 
opposite the pulpit containing the choir. 
Starting in the center of this, bass and 
counter-singers tapered off toward the north 
side gallery into boys old enough to be 
trusted so far from the parental eye; and on 
from the middle again to the south side air 
and second singers—who wore funny little 
close white caps, instead of bonnets—shaded 
softly into young girls, who held hymn- 
books and tried to appear unconscious of 
the fact that there were boys with eyes in 
the opposite gallery. At the end nearest 
the pulpit in each side gallery was a division 
set apart for the slaves. 

Before the war the meeting-house had 
been wont to be full to overflowing; but 
now the nearly entire absence of middle- 
aged and young men had greatly thinned 
the ranks. Betsey even missed not a few 
of those whose age might have excused them 
for preferring the quiet of home to the 
fatigues of the march and tented field. 

At the last stroke of the bell a quick 
footstep rang on the stone by the south 
door, and all in the building rose to show 
their deference, not so much to the pastor 
whom they loved as to the ordained servant 
of their common Master. As he came down 
the aisle, gravely and gracefully acknowl- 
edging the bows and courtseys of the people 
in the pews, Betsey thought that he looked 
even more worn and anxious than when she 
saw him three months before, though he 
was then only half recovered from the camp 
fever. And when‘he paused, after ascend- 
ing the long flight of pulpit steps, to bow to 
the right hand and the left (not to keep the 
young people in the galleries too long stand- 
ing), she, with many others, breathed a 
silent prayer, born of fear, that their be- 
loved pastor might be spared to them, at 
least; until this fiery trial of war was past. 

Eloquent and fervent though the pastor 
was, poor Betsey’s mind wandered far dur- 
ing the long prayer; and during the singing 
of the hymns she missed so keenly, amid 
the quavering bars of the old men and the 
thin counter of the boys, the round, full 
tones of one absent voice that she was 
thankful to hide her face in a corner of the 





high-backed pew. 
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When the text was announced—‘‘ Watch- 
man, what of this night? The watchman 
saith the morning cometh”’—all knew that 
this was to bea field-day with the parson. 
Ministers had not then learned that it was 
unministerial to meddle with public affairs, 
On the contrary, they believed fully that it 
was their duty to “lift up their voices and 
give testimony” on the side which seemed 
to them to be the right one, and not a 
preacher in New England more constantly 
and conscientiously fulfilled this duty than 
this Parson Cotton Mather Smith. Earn- 
est to vehemence, gifted with natural elo- 
quence, his sermons never lacked originality 
and force, and to-day his flock thought 
him almost inspired, as with faithful hand 
he drew the picture of an oppressed people 
struggling for liberty against fearful odds, 
with far two often dissension in their own 
ranks anda jealousy of person and place 
which would weaken the strongest. 

Plentiful were the tears that coursed 
down faces young and old as the late 
reverses and losses were recounted, and one 
or two of the resolute old men were getting 
a trifle uneasy as they wondered ‘‘ what Par- 
son could be thinking of to discourage the 
people so,” when suddenly his tone 
changed. ‘‘Our weakness,” he said, ‘‘ is 
the Lord’s opportunity. He has permitted 
our humiliations that he might punish our 
sins and show us that he is mighty to help 
in time of need. He has promised to suc- 
cor those who look to him for their 
strength, and He is faithful that has prom- 
ised.” Then, kindling with almost pro- 
phetic fire, his face glowing, his slight 
frame quivering with feeling, he triumph- 
antly exclaimed: ‘‘The morning now 
cometh! "I see its beams already gilding 
the mountain-tops, and you shall soon see 
its brightness bursting over all the Jand.” 
And, closing the Bible, he said, with the 
solemn assurance @& perfect faith: ‘‘Amen! 
O Lord! so let it be!” 

A silence of expectation, a silence as per- 
fect as death, as hopeful as the trump of 
the resurrection morning fell upon the 
listening band. In the solemn hush a 
faint, far-off sound breaks upon the strain- 
ing ears of the congregation. It is the 
hasty clatter of hoofs dashing into the vil- 
lage from the north. Not a word is whis- 
pered, not a breath is audible. All know 
that the sacred stillness of the New En- 
gland Sabbath would thus be broken for 
but one reason. The fierce rider makes 
straight for the church. Hope has tri- 
umphed over fear; but even hope has its 
terrors and eager eyes blaze out from 
blanched faces, as the rider, springing from 
his horse at the church-door, with firm, 
quick strides clanks his spurs upon the 
uncarpeted aisle and hastens to hand to the 
Parson a folded paper. He turned pale as 
he took it. In the congregation one joyful 
heart beat loud as its owner saw who was 
the mesgenger; but it was no time for selfish 
happiness. The Parson, his face flushing 
with the joy of a hope fulfilled, read out 
only the three words ‘‘ Burgoyne has sur- 
rendered!” and then burst into honorable 
tears. The next moment, calmed and sol- 
emn, he said: ‘‘ Let us thank God for this 
great mercy.” And, moved by a common 
impulse, the whole congregation rose to the 
Puritan posture of prayer, amid stifled sobs, 
which told as well of past anxieties as of 
present joys. 

That evening the two congenial neigh- 
bors on Tory Hill again stood chatting 
together over the fence. 

‘* Jacob,” said Noah Bradley, ‘‘ did you 
notice ‘Squire Jimison’s boy gallopin’ past 
here a spell ago, a-wavin’ his han’kercher 
tied ona stick. He didn’t holler out any- 
thin’ and he wouldn’t stop when I called tu 
him. What d’ye s’pose is up?” 

‘*Some news, maybe,” answered Mr. 
White. ‘‘Ican’t say ’t I should be sorry 
to know ’t Joe was safe.” 

While he spoke, a horse with two riders 
was seen coming slowly up the hill. 

‘* Jacob, that’s the Deacon’s horse. Who’s 
on ’t?” 

“One of ’em’s dressed in blue and yel- 
low.” 

And the old gray eyes kindled as they 
looked. 

The riders were in no hurry; but at last 
they reached the gate, and Joe and Betsey 
stood waiting to know how they should be 
received. 
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«*Come in, children,” said Jacob, quietly. 
“IT wouldn’t wonder but your mother’d be 
glad to see you, Joe.” 

‘*Betsey,” said her father, ‘‘what’s the 
news, eh?” 

‘It’s good, Father, good! 
surrendered!” 

‘*What? Surrendered? ’Tain’t possible! 
True, d’ye say? Jacob, you an’ me might’s 
well give up talkin’. The rebils ll beat yet. 
Burgoyne surrendered!” 

“Mr. Bradley,” said Joe, ‘‘I’m goin’ back 
to the army to-morrow, an’ the Parson’s 
comin’ up here to-night.” 

“Yes, Father,” pursued Betsey, the hand 
her lover held trembling in his firm clasp, 
‘‘and Joe and I”— 

**Y-e-s? Well, your both of age, an’ I 
s’pose it might’s well be one time’s another. 
I hain’t never hed nothin’ again Joe only his 
jinin’ the army, an’ that was all Parson’s 
work. I don’t say but I’d as li’vsee any 
other man to-nightashim. But—Burgoyne 
has surrendered, an’ I don’t know but I 
might as well giv’ in tew.” 


Burgoyne has 





BUTTERCUPS. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN, 








HOowsoE’ER ye mourn the dead, 

Not with gloomy ashpodel 
Shadow ye the shining head : 

Bring the flowers she loved so well, 
Golden butterecups, instead. 


Glancing like her golden hair 
From the scented meadow grass, 

Nodding to the wandering air, 
Freshest where the waters pass— 

But she loved them everywhere. 


We in memory’s greenest place, 
Where the crystal waters glide, 
Shall retain the winsome face 
Of the little child who died, 
Only for a transient space. 


Then beside the stream that flows 
From the rainbow-circled Throne, 
Fairer than the fairest rose 
In our earthly gardens grown, 
We shall clasp again our own. 





CENTENNIAL PAINTINGS. 
THE AMERICAN DEPARTMENT. 








BY CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 





BeEyonp the gratification afforded by the 
display of American genius in the Art De- 
partment of the Memorial Hall, there is one 
very plain lesson to be learned, which ought 
not to be disregarded in the second century 
of the Republic. The Exhibition will be to 
little purpose if this lesson should be dis- 
regarded. Here we have in the whole Cen- 
tennial show, and not merely in the Me- 
morial Hall and its annexes, the best artistic 
products of the whole world; and a good 
many of the best examples are to be 
found in the Main Building, not en- 
closed in gilt frames, but offered for 
sale as ordinary articles of commerce 
But it is with the paintings only that 
we have the privilege of dealing at the 
present time. After the bewilderment 
which so great a number of pictures causes, 
when looked at for the first time, has sub- 
sided, and we begin to examine the indi- 
vidual merits and characteristics of the 
various schools, countries, and artists; 
after we have looked at the multiform con- 
tributions from France, Belgium, Holland, 
Great Britain, Spain, Austria, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Norway. Denmark, Sweden, 
and Mexico, and wondered at the absence 
of Greece, the mother of modern art, from 
this congress of nations, the thought can 
hardly fail to occur to a reflective observer 
that the artistic faculty is wholly independ- 
ent of race, climate, creed, or government. 
The nation that once led all others and 
whose works are still unequaled in art has 
produced nothing for a thousand years 
worthy of remembrance; while other na- 
tions, that were in the rudest conditions of 
civilization, are now foremost amongst the 
art-workers of the world. Clearly, then, 
the idea that race, or climate, or religion 
has any influence upon the development of 
the artistic faculty is an error which could 
have sprung only from sheer ignorance or 
lack of reflection. 

If, after a patient and thoughtful look at 
all the other paintings in the Memorial 
Hall, we turn to the works exhibited by 
our own artists, it cannot be denied that a 





very obvious inferiority marks the display 
in our own department. There are many 
very admirable pictures by our own artists 
which afford sufficient reasons for national 
pride, and for encouragement in the belief 
that We may, sooner or later, boast of our 
artistic productions and feel ourselves the 
equals, if not the superiors, of any other 
peoples. But for the present this is a 
gratification that we have not secured 
among the great results of our first 
century of national existence. We have 
achieved greatness in a great many ways, 
and we have had greatness thrust upon 
us in a great many others; but in art 
we are not up to time, and all the 
consolation we can find is in the reflection 
that whenever we choose to take the same 
measures that have been proved so success- 
ful in other countries for its advancement 
we shall be equally successful. Nationally 
we are compounded of all races. The Ital- 
ian, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, and the 
German, who is an artist at home, comes to 
America and is an artist no longer. All 
the artistic instincts and aptitudes of the 
Chinese and the Japanese disappear when 
they land upon our shores. Louisiana was 
a Spanish and a French colony, and the 
Spanish and French elements are still found 
in great force in the Valley of the Mississip- 
pi; but they have yielded us no artists. 
Mexico, Central America, and South Amer- 
ica are altogether Spanish. They continue 
their religious traditions and observances, 
which require artistic representations; but 
the new Spain of this continent has not pro- 
duced one artist whose productions or name 
can be mentioned. But old Spain, amid 
all the distractions of civil war and in spite 
of national poverty, has originated a new 
school of painting, and some of the conspic- 
uous artists of Europe at present are Span- 
iards. The French colonized Canada, and 
the language, the religion, and the habits of 
the early settlers are continued to the pres- 
ent day; but the French in Canada have 
produced no artists and there is no com- 
munity on the whole continent less artistic 
in their tastes than the French Canadians. 

What, then, makes the difference? Why 
should the artistic element be so actively 
developed in certain places and not in oth- 
ers? Why should Paris, Vienna, Munich, 
Dresden, Brussels, and Berlin be so famous 
for their artists and art schools, while Lon- 
don, New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
are not? 

The question is easily answered. There 
is no mystery about it. The cause lies 
upon the surface. Painting and sculpture 
are not exceptions to other forms of human 
experience. They depend upon precisely 
the same causes for their development that 
any other art does. Where they are the 
most honored, the best paid, and the 
most effectively protected, there they will 
be found in the highest degree of excel- 
lence. That is all there is of it. The 
motive is simply one of compensation. 
France does more for art than any other 
nation; and, therefore, Paris is the chief 
artistic city of the world. The United 
States does less for art than any other na- 
tion; and, therefore, we have less art to 
boast of. Neither the individual states 
nor the National Government establishes 
schools of art. Artists are never recog- 
nized, let their merits be what they may. 
They have no honors bestowed upon them, 
no pensions allowed to them, nor are they 
in any manner rewarded for what they do 
toward honoring their country by their 
works. The Government in all its acts 
not only ignores them, but discriminates 
against them in special cases where protec- 
tion might be afforded them. To promote 
the manufacture of silks, for example, a 
duty of sixty per cent. is laid upon all silken 
fabrics of foreign production; but upon 
foreign paintings only a nominal duty of 
ten per cent. has been laid. Whether a 
high protective duty be the best means of 
promoting domestic manufactures is not a 
point in discussion. The framers of our 
tariff insist that it is. They, therefore, im- 
pose a duty of sixty per cent. on French 
silks and of sixty to seventy-five per cent. 
on German Woolens; but on French and 
German paintings they only lay a duty of 
ten percent. And why? Simply that they 
wish to encourage American manufac- 
tures; but they do not wish to encourage 
American painters. They bestow titles and 
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pensions upon the soldiers and sailors em- 
ployed by the Government; but they confer 
neither upon the artists who render any 
important service to the country. The 
governments of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Spain, Belgium, and 
Russia pursue a different course, and a 
great artist is as sure of obtaining his 
reward for his services asa great soldier 
in those countries whose superiority in art- 
istic culture isso palpably manifested in 
the Memorial Hall. 

A hundred: years ago Benjamin West 
left his native state of Pennsylvania to go 
to London and practice the art of painting, 
which he could not live by in Philadelphia: 
and now London sends among her contri- 
butions to our Centennial one of his most 
famous paintings, called the ‘‘ Death of 
General Wolf.” It is not a great picture, by 
any means; it is altogether inferior to the 
battle-pieces painted by Trumbull, who, 
having gone to London to learn to paint, 
came back to work in his own country and 
die poor, while West remained in Lon- 
don, honored by the king and liberally 
rewarded for his works. This painting of 
the ‘‘ Death of Wolf” offers a very striking 
contrast to another battle-piece, painted by 
another Pennsylvanian, which covers the 
whole side of one of the walls appropriated 
to the American Department. This is the 
‘‘Battle of Gettysburg,” by Rothermel, 
which has been savagely abused and ma- 
lignantly reviled, not only on account of 
the subject, but for the manner of the exe- 
cution. It is not a very good painting, it 
must be confessed; but, if a Christian peo- 
ple are ever to be pardoned for commem- 
orating their victories over their enemies, it 
may surely be done on such an occasion as 
this. If it were a merit to fight the battle 
and if those who took part init were en- 
titled to the honors and pensions that have 
been so liberally showered upon them, why 
should the artist be censured for doing his 
best to perpetuate the realities of the event 
on canvas? Queen Victoria has sent tc the 
Exhibition her own portrait and rep- 
resentations on canvas of events in her 
family, by an artist upon whom she 
bestowed the rank of knighthood, 
which are inferior as works of art to this 
picture by Mr. Rothermel, which has been 
called by a critic a bloody daub. It is the 
most undeserved epithet that could be ap- 
plied to the painting, for 1t requires a very 
close inspection to discover any blood upon 
it at all. It might well be made an objec- 
tion to the painting that such a scene of 
slaughter and carnage should be repre- 
sented with so very slight a tinge of blood 
upon the canvas. 

Notwithstanding all the disadvantages 
and discouragements under which our 
artists must necessarily work, there is 
abundant evidence in the American Art 
Department of the Exhibition that the 
artistic element is not lacking in our coun- 
trymen, and that it finds sufficient encour- 
agement to give us hopes of great achieve- 
ment hereafter. The catalogue is very 
imperfectly made up, and a good many 
important contributions have been omitted; 
but from the one we had to use, which 
is marked as the third edition, there 
appear to be in the Memorial Hall 561 
paintings, of which 109 are water-colors 
and 230 objects of ‘‘ applied art,” meaning 
engravings, architectural designs, and orna- 
mental sculptures in wood and stone. Some 
of the errors of the catalogue are simply 
scandalous, and we do not understand how 
they could have been perpetrated in a third 
edition. Mr. E. Wood Perry’s charming 
little painting of Anne Hathaway’s Cottage 
appears on the catalogue as ‘‘340. Perry, 
Ann.—Anne Hathaway’s Kitchen.” And we 
find on the catalogue ‘‘330. Page, Wm., 
New York.—Farragut Entering Mobile 
Bay.” But we find nothing of the sort in the 
department. The factis that the painting was 
not finished in time for the opening and it 
was not sent. Those who wish to see a por- 
trait of ‘‘ Farragut Lashed in the Shrouds,” 
painted under.the immediate inspeetion of 
the great Admiral himself, will have to visit 
the studio of the artist, where it still hangs. 
We find in the catalogue ‘‘340. Perry.— 
Franklin,” which gives a very imperfect 
description of Mr. E. W. Perry’s picture 
of Franklin working at his press. The 
portrait of the young printer is a very ad- 
mirable one, though altogether imaginary, 
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and it impresses one with the feeling that 
the great man may have looked just in that 
way in hisearly manhood. The portrait of 
the press, which is a very important part 
of the composition, is accurate. It was 
painted from the press at which Franklin 
worked, which is in the possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in Boston. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the com- 
mittee who had charge of the Art Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition should have omitted 
the opportunity that was offered of making 
a chronological display of the progress of 
American art from the commencement of 
the century. It could have been so easily 
done in one of the halls and the exhibition 
would have been so full of instruction for 
the student of art. 





GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
PUTNAM IN THE FIELD. 
BY ELLEN D, LARNED. 


Wuew the shot fired at Lexington pro- 
claimed the opening of the irrepressible 
conflict between Great Britain and her 
American colonies there was probably no 
man to whom the great mass of the people 
more instinctively turned than to Israel 
Putnam. A plain country farmer in a re- 
mote rural district of Connecticut, he was, 
perhaps, more widely and favorably known 
than any man in the colonies. His arrival 
at the camp in Cambridge was hailed with 
joyful acclamations by the motley volun- 
teers composing the patriot army. His 
counsel was eagerly sought by Massa- 
chusetts’s Committee of Safety and Con- 





to answer the call of Great Britain. In 

August, 1755, Putnam received a commis- 

sion as second lieutenant in the first regi- 

ment raised in Eastern Connecticut for this 

service, and straightway proceeded to join 

the American forces in the vicinity of Lake 

George. Scarcely had he arrived there 

when he was called to participate in that 
bloody engagement in which the surprised 
Americans, having lost their Williams and 
their Hendrick, rallied and routed the 
French, and took their commander, Baron 
Dieskau, prisoner. The military aptitude 
and daring of the inexperienced lieutenant 
were at once recognized, and he was soon 
detailed in Captain Robert Rogers’s com- 
pany of Rangers. Surrounded by stealthy 
savages, it was his mission to ascertain 
their lurking-places and projected move- 
ments—a hazardous but most congenial 
service. Alone, or with a single companion, 
he pervaded Lake George and its vicinity— 
now ‘“‘near enough to the Indians to hear 
them talk,” or ambushing all night within 
the enemy’s lines; sometimes within sixty 
rods of their fort at Crown Point, or lighting 
upon encampments where ‘‘they were two 
thousand strong,” or escaping from a 
counter ambuscade ‘‘with blankets and 
bateaux shot through in divers places.” 
When his regiment returned home, at the 
close of the campaign, Putnam remained 
to assist in guarding Forts Edward and 
William Henry, and was rewarded by a 
captain’s commission, March, 1756, and by 
fifty Spanish milled dollars voted him as a 
gratuity by the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut, ‘for his extraordinary service, 





armed jealousy and compelled admiration, 

——— a freshness and buoy- 

ancy- arty good-fellowship made 

him a most agreeable companion. No 

officer in the provincial army was more re- 

spected by their British associates than the 

brave ‘‘General Wolf,” as they jestingly 

called him. 

Putnam remained in service till the close 

of the war, suffering wounds and imprison- 

ment, sharing in its defeats and final 
triumph. It was a war of delay and disas- 
ters. American soldiers had to fight with 

red tape and routine, with British slowness 

and stupidity, as well as with French and 
Indians; but, all unwittingly to themselves, 
they were learning to conquer their leaders. 

Putnam retired from service with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel and a widespread 
reputation for courage, sagacity, patriotism, 
and honesty. After a brief respite, he was 
again called to action, and rendered most 
valuable and effective aid in the seizure 
of Havana. In 1764 he was sent to 
Detroit, in command of a battalion of Con- 
necticut companies, to arrange a settlement 
with turbulent Western Indians. These 
services brought him more prominently 
before the public, as one high in: the con- 
fidence of the government. His participa- 
tion in the stirring scenes preceding the 
breaking out of the Revolution increased 
his popularity. He was known as one of 
the patriot leaders, open in opposition to 
the Stamp Act, ready to resist with force 
of arms the unlawful encroachments of 
Great Britain. His marriage with Madam 
Gardiner, of Gardiner’s Island, the widow 








necticut’s General Assembly. He was at 
once created a brigadier-general by Con- 
necticut, and on June 19th was made by 
Congress fourth major-general of the Con- 
tinental Army. He was entrusted with 
most important and delicate services. He 
led expeditions, he acted as representative 
of the army in the exchange of prisoners, 
he had the credit of urging and planning 
the occupation of Bunker’s Hill, and of 
serving as commander-in-chief on that 
memorable occasion. Equal to every emer- 
gency, he kept his hold upon popular favor. 
His popularity at that period is indisput- 
able. Soldiers and civilians were alike 
ready to sound his praise. Silas Deane 
reports him as ‘“‘the hero of the day.” 
‘‘His merit rung through this continent, 
his fame still increases, and every day 
justifies the unanimous applause of the con- 
tinent.”” Captain Chester writes that ‘‘he 
acts nobly in everything.” A ‘‘ friend to 
truth” declares it needless to expatiate on 
the character and bravery of Major-General 
Putnam, whose capacity to form and ex- 
ecute great designs is known’ through 
Europe. He was honored with the high 
regard and entire confidence of Washing- 
ton and with the unaminous vote and ap- 
proval of Congress. His conduct while at 
Jambridge received ‘‘the highest venera- 
tion” from the Committee of Safety, which 
assured him that his extraordinary services 
to this town ‘‘ must always be acknowl- 
edged with the highest gratitude, not only 
by us, but by rising generations.” & 

And how had he gained this popularity, 
this public confidence? How had a plain 
Pomfret farmer attained this high position 
and celebrity? Was it by mere good luck, 
by aid of friends, by political combinations, 
by seeking public favor. On the contrary, it 
came to him unsought, freely, and spontane- 
ously. He had won it by force of character, 
by doing in his own way whatever duty 
came tohim. He had apparently no special 
military proclivity and his military ex- 
perience then was common at that period. 
His farm, though included within the bounds 
of Pomfret, was an independent manor, ex- 
empt from military duty in the town, and it 
is doubtful if the future general had ever 
served as private in the militia or partici- 
pated in the numerous public ‘‘ trainings.” 
Till thirty-seven years of age he had lived 
in comparative seclusion, debarred by local 
position from ordinary town service, de- 
voting all his energies to his farm and 
family, and had only distinguished him- 
self by one valorous exploit—the killing of 
the wolf still known as ‘‘ Putnam’s.” 

The French and Indian War called Put- 
nam from his seclusion. The increasing 
aggression and insolence of France and her 
savage allies made this war a vital necessity 
and led hundreds of earnest ‘‘solid” men 


in ranging and scouting.” 

Captain Putnam’s company was soon 
filled by hardy recruits from his own 
county. Already he had acquired a name 
and popularity that made young men eager 
to serve underhim. He was still employed 
as scout and ranger, guarding the outposts 
of the army and watching the move- 
ments of the enemy. Noman could have 
been better fitted for this adventurous 
guerrilla service—‘‘ a warfare in which the 
outposts of the two armies were within 
hailing distance and hostile picket-guards 
and scouting parties were constantly cross- 
ing and intersecting each other, and the 
woods were alive with scalp-hunting 
Indians.” He was always awake and 
alert. He had great bodily strength and 
skill, the keenest eye, the quickest ear, the 
swiftest foot, marvelous facility of decision, 
and perfect possession and command of all 
his faculties of mind and body. He was 
the embodiment of pluck, energy, and 
Yankee ingenuity. Whatever the occasion, 
he was ready and equal. If he could not 
overcome an obstacle, he could devise a 
plan to evade it. He could outwit and out- 
run savages; he could steer a boat down 
the rapids, through rocks and whirling 
eddies; he could fight with fire for a powder 
magazine and win the victory. So mar- 
velous were his escapes that wondering 
Indians thought he bore a charmed life, 
reserved, like Washington’s, for some great 
purpose. Reports of their various exploits 
and adventures were detailed at camp and 
watch-fire and carried home by returning 
soldiers; and thus the name and fame of 
Putnam were borne all over the colonies. 
He had previously been known as the 
slayer of a wolf. Now he appeared as the 
conqueror of savage enemies and even of 
the elements. 

But it was not merely for dash and dar- 
ing that Putnam was famous. He was no 
blustering braggadacio, no “‘fire-eater,” 
no self-seeker. Coming to the front at the 
call of king and country, he devoted ail his 
powers and energies to their service, doing 
with might and heart whatever duty came 
to him; and thus won a reputation for self- 
sacrificing patriotism, as well as for un- 
flinching heroism. He was also known as 
one who held the entire love and confidence 
of his soldiers. No military despot, it 
was said, had power to command more im- 
plicit subjection; and yet no father or 
brother was more loved and honored. He 
had, as Washington at once remarked, the 
art of infusing his spirit unto others— 

“ Of winning, fettering, molding, binding 

The hearts of many till they moved as one.” 

And, while thus beloved in the ranks, he 
enjoyed the regard and respect of his 
brother officers. His singleness of purpose, 
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Thou hast formed all things! Thou abhor- 
rest treachery, deceit, and every other hurt- 
fulvice! Thou art a lover of every virtue! 
Praised be thy name forever!” 

This was to be followed either by reading 
an extract from some philosophical book 
or by a few moments of silent contempla- 
tion. Franklin was a sweet singer. He 
then sang Milton’s sublime hymn: 

“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good. 

Almighty! thine this universal frame!” 

A prayer followed, an admirable prayer, 
which he had carefully written out. It was 
introduced with the following prelude, 
which I considerably abbreviate. It is to 
be remembered that this prayer contained 
the heart-yearnings of a young man of 
twenty-two, who had been exposed to 
about as many temptations as could crowd 
upon one: 

‘* Inasmuch as by reason of ignorance we 
cannot be certain that many things we of- 
ten hear mentioned in the petitions of men 
to the Deity would prove real goods if in 
our possession, and as I have reason to hope 
and believe that the goodness of my Heav- 
enly Father will not withhold from mea 
suitable share of temporal blessings, if by a 
virtuous and holy life I conciliate his kind- 
ness; therefore, | presume not to ask such 
things, but rather express my earnest de- 
sire that he would graciously assist my en- 
deavors and resolutions of eschewing vice 
and embracing virtue.” 





Then follows along enumeration of the vir- 
tues he would cultivate and the vices he 
would avoid. Such was the religion which 
this extraordinary young man adopted. It 
is said that he used this liturgy with more 
or less of fidelity for twenty years. He had 
become ashamed of the treatise which he 





of his first minister in Pomfret, and also of 
John Gardiner, gave new dignity to his 
social position, bringing him into connec- 
tion with prominent families in New York 
and with that ecclesiastic element so potent 
in Connecticut at that period. Visiting in 
Boston, in 1774, he was ‘‘ Warren’s guest 
and every one’s favorite.” Thus it was 
that Putnam had become known to the 
American people; that the plain Pomfret 
farmer had become a pillar anda power, in 
which so many hearts trusted in the hour 
of peril. 

This confidence was fulfilled in his ‘‘ ex- 
traordinary services” at Cambridge and 
Bunker’s Hill. He held the helm till it 
was given to Washington, and then with 
all his powers stayed the arm of the great 
commander. In darkest days he remained 
‘faithful among the faithless,” freely 
giving to his country the best that was in 
him. Circumstances in the latter part of 
his military career made him less prom- 
inent and physical infirmities laid him aside 
before the close of the great struggle; but 
he had the satisfaction of knowing the 
struggle had not been fruitless and of re- 
joicing in the acknowledgment of Amer- 
ican Independence. He was followed to 
his retirement by the love and gratitude of 
thousands of his fellow-citizens and the 
assurance that his distinguished services 
would never be forgotten. 

THOMPSON, CONN., June 28th, 1876. 





THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. 


A CENTENNIAL STUDY. 





BY JOHN 8. C, ABBOTT. 





In Franklin’s doubts about religion he 
writes: ‘‘ Revelation had no weight with 
me.” He, therefore, decided to form a new 
religion for himself, guided only by his own 
reason and conscience. Fortunately, the 
little volume still exists and may be found 
in ‘‘Sparks’s Collection.” Franklin was 
then 22 years of age. I give the document, 
slightly abbreviated. He writes: 


“T believe in one Supreme God, infinite 
and incomprehensible. He does not desire 
the worship of man. He is above it. He 
has created many gods, vastly superior to 
men, who are capable of understanding and 
worshiping him. These minor gods may 
be immortal, or they may, after the lapse of 
ages, be changed, and others supply their 
places. ee 

‘Bach of these gods is exceedingly Wise, 
good, and powerful. Each has made for 
himself a glorious sun, with an admirable 
system of planets. The God who owns our 
system is the object of my praise and ad- 
oration. He is not above caring for us and 
is pleased with our homage. 
witness the innocent pleasures of his 
creatures.” 


Then comes a form of praise: 








his generosity and large-heartedness dis- 


‘‘O Creator! O Father! Thou art good! 


e loves to 


had published in London denouncing an 
especial providence, and he wrote another 
in refutation of it. During all these years 
he seldom attended public worship. He 
writes, however: 

“Thad still an opiniop of its propriety 
and utility, when rightly conducted; and I 
regularly paid my annual subscription to 
the support of the only Presbyterian min 
ister we had in Philadelphia.” 

Franklin’s good old father heard rumors 
of his son’s free-thinking, and wrote to him. 
Franklin replied: 

** All that should be expected from me is, 
to keep my mind open to conviction; to 
hear patiently and examine attentively 
whatever is offered me for that end; and if, 
after all, I continue in the same errors, if 
believe your usual charity will induce you 
rather to pity and excuse than to blame 
me.” 





To his Christian sister Jane he wrote: 
“T am so far from thinking that God is 
not to be worshiped that I have composed 
a whole book of devotion for my own use.” 

It is worthy of notice that Franklin’s 
liturgy contains no allusion to a vice which 
is one of the most dangerous and demoral- 
izing to which a young man can be ex- 
posed, and which the religion of the Bible 
that Franklin had discarded condemns in 
the severest terms. He makes the follow- 
ing very frank confession: 

‘‘That hard-to-be-governed passion of 
youth had hurried me frequently into in- 
trigues with low women that fell in my 
way, which were attended with some ex- 
pense and great inconvenience, besides a 
continual risk of my health, which I 
dreaded, though by great good luck I 
escaped it.” 

When Franklin was 23 years of age he 
became editor of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
His past experience had taught him that it 
was not politic to wound the feelings of 
the Christian portion of the community. 
He, therefore, seldom alluded to religion. 
Whenever he did, it was in respectful 
terms. He wrote one article upon the three 
great adversaries of religion—‘‘ Atheism, 
Superstition, and Enthusiasm.” In con- 
clusion, he writes: 

‘TI dismiss my reader with this summary 
remark upon what has been said, that, as the 
Christian religion is the best of all religions, 
so Christian superstition, which is the cor- 
ruption of it, is the worst of all supersti- 
tions.” 

Jesus Christ organized his disciples into 
a band which we call the Church. We do 
not learn that Franklin, though he found 
many associates in unbelief, found any 
in his belief. Perhaps this led him, at the 
age of 80, to deem it necessary to organize 
his converts. He writes: 

“« Few in public affairs act with a view to 
the good of mankind. There seems to me at 

resent to be great occasion for raising a 
Trited Party for Virtue, by forming the 
virtuous and good men of all nations Into a 
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regular body, to be governed by suitable 
good and wise rules, which good and wise 

nen may probably be more unanimous in 
their obedience to than common people are 
to common laws.” 

He drew up a creed and named his or- 
ganization ‘‘ The Society of the Free and 
Easy ’’—‘‘ Free from vice and, consequent- 
ly, Hasy in mind” In revolving these 
themes, this extraordinary young man re- 
solved to attain moral perfection. He 
writes : 

‘‘T wished to live without committing 
any faults at any time and to conquer all 
that either natural inclination, custom, or 
company might lead me into. As I knew, 
or thought I knew, what was right and 
wrong, I did not see why I might not al- 
ways do the one and avoid the other.” 

But he says he soon found that he had 
undertaken a far more difficult task tham he 
had imagined. While guarding against 
one fault, he fell into another. He now 
drew up a list of all he deemed virtues. 
These were Temperance, Justice, Silence, 
Order, Resolution, Frugality, Industry, Sin 
cerity, Moderation, Cleanliness, Tranquil- 
lity, Chastity, and Humility. 

To the cultivation of each of these, in 
their order, he assigned a week. As they 
were thirteen in number, he was able to go 
through with them four times a year. The 
Christian will anticipate the result. He 
writes: 

‘IT was surprised in finding myself so 
much fuller of faults than I had imagined. 
After a while I went through only one 
course ina year. Afterward one only in 
several years. At length I omitted them 
entirely.” 

There were two virtues which he said 
he never could acquire—those of Hu- 
mility and Order. He laid down the 
following as his scheme for each day. 
** Rising at 5 o’clock, he read his prayer to 
‘Powerful Goodness.’ We know not why 
he preferred this appellation to our 
Saviour’s endearing title of Heavenly 
Father. Hethen planned the business of 
the day, and reflected upon the particular 
virtue he was that day to cultivate. An 
hour and a half was devoted to study. Af- 
ter breakfast, from eight to twelve, he 
worked. One hour was devoted to dinner 
and rest; and then he worked from one to 
six. The evening was devoted to recrea- 
tion. At ten, aftera short season of self- 
examination, and perhaps prayer, though 
he does not mention it, he went to bed. 

Candidates for admission to the Church 
of ‘‘The Free and Easy” were to be sub- 
jected to a probation of thirteen weeks. 
But the church was never formed. No 
candidates presented themselves. 

In 1739 Whitefield came to Philadelphia. 
Franklin was then thirty-three years of age. 
He published several of Whitefield’s ser- 
mons, became intimately acquainted with 
him, and greatly admired his character. 
And Whitefield formed a strong affection 
for Ffanklin. Upon Whitefield’s second 
visit Franklin invited him to his home. 
Whitefield replied: 

“Tf you make that offer for Christ’s sake 
you will not miss of a reward.” 

Franklin was prompt in his response: 

*“Don’t let me be mistaken. It was not 
for Christ’s sake, but for your sake.” 

Franklin was astonished at the trans- 
formations of character which Whitefield 
was creating by preaching the Gospel of 
Jesus. He had magnanimity freely to ad- 
mit the beneficial results. He wrote: 

‘*Tt was wonderful to see the change soon 
made in the manners of our inhabitants. 
From being thoughtless or indifferent about 
religion, it seemed as if all the world were 
growing religious; so that one could not 
walk through the town in an evening with- 
out hearing psalms sung in different families 
of every street.” 

Franklin was an exceedingly jovial man, 
fond of convivial gatherings. He was ever 
ready todo more than his part in story, 
jest, and song. Consequently, his com- 
panionship was always eagerly sought for 
at every merry-making. The revelry at the 
Junto Club was sometimes uproarious. 
Some of these songs we should be sur- 
prised to hear bursting from the lips of 
George Washington or Chief-Justice Chase. 
One of these songs contained the following 
verse, which is a fair specimen of the re- 
mainder: 

“Fair Venus calls; her voice obey; 

In beauty’s arms spend night and day. 
The joys of love all joys excel, 
And loving’s certainly doing well.” 


After singing the above as a solo, the 
whole club joined in the cherys : 
“Oh! no! 
Not so! 
For honest souls know 
Friends and the bottle still bear the bell.” 

The wine-glass passed freely. Some be- 
came greatly excited. Franklin’s vigorous 
health was such that he could empty one or 
two bottles without feeling any injurious 
effects. It is to be remembered that at this 
time Franklin was not quite forty years of 
age. To his sister Jane, who had lost a 
child, he wrote in a strain which I slightly 
abbreviate: 

‘* The longer we live the more we are ex- 
posed to these strokes of Providence. 
Though we know that it is our duty to sub- 
mit to the Divine Will, yet when it comes 
our turn to bear what so many before us 
have borne we are apt to think our case 
particularly hard. I am pleased to find 
that in your troubles you do not overlook 
the mercies of God. This must be accept- 
able to that Benificent Being, who is con- 
tinually showering down his blessings upon 
many, who receive them as things of course 
and feel no grateful sentiments arising in 
their hearts in their enjoyment of them.’ 

Mrs. Franklin and her daughter were 
constant in their attendance at the Episco- 
pal church. Oceasionally Franklin would 
accompany them. He made no attempt to 
disguise that he was a Deist, though he 
seems at the age of forty-six to have relin- 
quished—at least, for a time—all endeavors 
to convert others to his views. In the 
year 1753 he wrote to his friend, Mr. White- 
field, as follows. I give the substance of 
the letter in his words: 

“«The faith you mention has certainly its 
use in the world. I do not desire to see it 
diminished. But I wish it were more pro- 
ductive of good works—such as kindness, 
charity, mercy, and public spirit. The 
worship of God is a duty. The hearing of 
sermons may be useful. Your great Mas- 
ter preferred the doers of the word to the 
mere hearers. Those who gave food to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, etc., he de- 
clares, though they never heard of his 
name, shall in the last day be accepted, 
when those who cry ‘ Lord! Lord!’ who 
value themselves upon their faith, shall be 
rejected. 

“* Jesus professed that he came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance; 
which implied his modest opinion that there 
were some in his time so good that they 
need not hear even him for improvement. 
But nowadays we have scarce a little par- 
son that does not think it the duty of every 
man within his reach to sit under his petty 
ministrations, and that whoever omits 
them offends God.” 

The merchants in Philadelphia com- 
menced a series of public dancing parties. 
The rules excluded the families of mechan- 
ics. They were submitted to Franklin. He 
said: 

‘These rules shut out God Almighty.” 

‘* How so?” was the inquiry. 

‘‘Everybody knows,” Franklin replied, 
“that God is the greatest mechanic in the 
Universe. The Scriptures testify that he 
made all things, and that by weight and 
measure.” 

The rule was struck out. 
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OUR PROGRESS AND CENTENNIAL. 





BY HON, ALEXANDER DELMAR, 





Tue Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia was designed to exhibit to the eyes of 
the world proofs of the great progress 
which had been made by the United States 
since the foundation of its government. 
In order that the relation of that progress 
to the progress made by other nations 
might be justly estimated, the plan of the 
Exposition provided that other nations 
might exhibit the palpable proofs of their 
progress alongside of ours. It was as 
though we desired, in the pride and exulta- 
tion of our national achievements, to say to 
the world: ‘‘ Behold the evidences of a civ- 
ilization and power which has sprung from 
liberty, virtue, and industry. Match it if 
you can.” : 

Unless this idea dominated the project of 
the Centennial its inceptors either deceived 
the country or deceived themselves. Had 
the Centennial not promised to exhibit the 
proofs of our national progress it would 
never have obtained recognition, much less 
large grants of money, from the Govern- 
ment. That such was the purpose in view 
we are assured, not only by its own pro- 
spectus and by the promises of its advo- 





cates in the councils of Philadelphia, the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, and the Con- 


gress of the United States, from all of 
which bodies it demanded and received 
large subsidies; but also from the general 
expectation of the country, which would 
scarcely have tolerated the project unless 
it comprehended such an exhibition. 

It now becomes a proper question to ask 
if this idea has been carried out, this prom- 
ise fulfilled. The Exposition has now been 
open nearly two months. Does it or does 
it not exhibit a faithful picture or any 
picture at all of the progress which our 
country has made during the first century 
of its existence? 

To decide this question, it becomes 
necessary to determine in what respects 
that progress has been great or peculiar. 
This I propose to doas briefly as is consist- 
ent with the comprehensiveness of the sub- 


ject. 
What are the elements of a nation’s 
progress? Land and men. These have not 


only a potential value, separately and in 


combination; they have also a relative 
value. This combination of land and men 


in this age is so much more or less efficient 
in making progress than that combination 
of land and men, or this or that age. Con- 
sequently, this combination advances whilst 
that one recedes. In addition to their po- 
tential and relative values, land and men 
have their history. It is the study of this 
history which exhibits the steps which 
have been made in progress—here an ad- 
vance, there a retreat, and elsewhere a 
stationary state. Moreover, this study fur- 
nishes us with a guide to the future. Ad- 
vancement was due to this cause, retarda- 
tion to that one, immobility to the other. 

It is not necessary, in this connection, to 
trace the history of those men who discov- 
ered, or those others who permanently 
peopled this country from Europe, or those 
others still who have since contributed to 
swell its population from time to time. 
Neither is it necessary to recall their early 
struggles here, or the memorable story of 
their contest and achievement of liberty 
and establishment of free institutions at a 
time when the union of church and state 
and the institutions of feudalism, serfdom, 
and slavery prevailed, one or more of them, 
in every country of Europe. This history 
is familiar to us all, and it needs no Cen- 
tennial Exposition to recall or illustrate it. 
It is written in tears, in sweat, and in blood. 
It is molded in the convolutions of forty 
millions of intelligent brains, it is engraven 
upon our rocks and woven into our vernac- 
ular language. Nothing can efface it. 
Nothing can alter its place in time or its re- 
lation to the other affairs of the world, ex- 
cept the general progress of all affairs and 
the mark which their combined results 
shall make upon each component part of 
them. For this is an influence from which 
no national progress can escape. 

But the land has its history, also, and it is 
this history and its connection with the 
history of men which the Centennial could 
and should have illustrated. Let me en- 
deavor to show the importance of this his- 
tory. 

The land comprises the natural forces 
with which a given people in a given place 
or period of time are endowed. Political 
economy holds that these forces cost 
nothing, and should, therefore, count for 
nothing. This doctrine would be correct 
if all countries and all men possessed the 
same share of them; but, as this is not the 
case, the economists are wrong. In Ger- 
many, acountry which “enjoys the advan- 
tages of an educated and thoughtful gov- 
ernment, they carefully measure these 
forces. A thorough cadastic of the land is 
taken at intervals, its division into arable, 
pasture, forest, waste, and barren lands, 
sites, roads, water surfaces, etc., is made 
known; the qualities of the soil, the area 
sown in various crops and in fallow, the 
forests and streams and their products, 
water-powers, mines, etc.; even the number 
of days of summer heat and of sunshine, 
the dates of first and last frosts, and many 
other observations of similar character are 
carefully noted at various points, then 
brought together and generalized. 

The reason of this care in Germany is 
that her land has an ancient history. Ger- 
many and Flanders were once to Europe 
what England afterward became and what 
Germany hopes to become once more—the 





manufacturer for the European world 





This ancient pre-eminence of Germany and 
Flanders was due to peculiar causes. The 
former possessed the best water-powers in 
Europe, whilst the latter enjoyed superior 
facilities for interior navigation and con- 
stant air-currents from the North Sea. In 
the Middle Ages water-mills and wind-mills 
were what draught animals were in the 
pastoral ones and steam-engines are to-day. 

Man, unaided by natural resources and 
mechanical powers, is a feeble creature, 
almost incapable of progress. With these 
resources and powers subdued to his bid- 
ding, he becomes a Jupiter, who grasps 
lightnings and rides upon whirlwinds. The 
history of this subjugation of Nature by the 
various races of the world becomes, there- 
fore, the history of progress among those 
races, 

It is the generally-received opinion that 
political disturbances during the Middle 
Ages caused the decline of manufactures in 
Germany and Flanders and promoted their 
transfer to England. These causes, it is 
true, drove thither some Flemish artisans, 
who carried with them (for all the mechan- 
ical arts were then conducted with closed 
doors) the secrets of their arts. It is also 
true that the superior political security 
which toward the termination of the Middle 
Ages prevailed in England constituted a 
powerful source of encouragement to in- 
dustry. 

But, after all, political forces were mere - 
ly accessories, however important they may 
have been, to England’s industrial advance- 
ment. Her essential advantages were those 
which Nature had conferred upon her—her 
fertile and easily accessible lands; her 
forests and water-powers; her coasts, har- 
bors, and fisheries; her tin, iron, silver, and 
other valuable minerals; her sheep-pas- 
tures and monopoly of fuller’s earth, ete. 
To these may be added the natural re- 
sources of her extensive colonies—which 
then comprised a large portion of this con- 
tinent—all of which, so far as they were at 
that time developed, contributed to render 
Britain the most favorable seat for the 
prosecution of the principal industrial arts 
of the period. 

Sut in the course of time many of these 
advantages were exhausted. Her forests 
were cut down and the supply of fuel for 


smelting and other purposes became 
diminished. Her rivers became inconstant 


and choked up and her coast fisheries were 
invaded and appropriated by the Dutch. 
Andrew Yarranton and other English 
writers of two centuries ago are filled with 
laments of England’s decline, which, after 
careful observation, is attributed by them 
to the sources specified. A century later— 
that is to say, in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century—England had only one great 
industry left to her besides her tin and iron 
mines and her East and West India (and 
North American) trades. This was her 
woolen manufacture, and upon this no less 
than one-third of her entire population de- 
pended for support. 

All at once England discovered the means 
of utilizing an important natural resource, 
of whose existence, indeed, she had been 
aware for several hundred years, but of 
whose tremendous value and potency she 
had had no suspicion whatever. The 
natural resource was coal, and the means of 
utilizing it the steam-engine. So bounti- 
fully had Nature endowed her with re- 
soures of coal that to-day, after a century 
of liberal drafts upon it, her stock is still 
great enough to enable her to supply out of 
it one-half of the current coal product of 
the entire world. One-quarter is produced 
by the United States and the remainder 
chiefly by Belgium, Germany, and France. 

This is the true basis of England’s 
power and greatness. Magna Charta has its 
glories, and so has many another political 
reform which England has originated or 
adopted; but reforms quite as great and 
glorious as any of these had been adopted 
by nations which had long since become 
destroyed and scattered to the winds. 
Even the memory of these reforms had per- 
ished. Why was this? Because the na- 


tions which effected them had had no ma- 
terial resources upon which to rest their 
perpetuation and support. Political re- 
forms are great ends for nations to aim at; 
nevertheless, great as they are, they rest 
upon the small beginning of bread and but- 
ter, and without this they must perish. 
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res in bare, to be washed away by the rains. To Notwithstanding this, some people havea | W00d, the furniture of houses, the turnpike on, evening and morning, in the Presby- 
their this dissipation of the arable soil was added | notion that it would have happened “ any- roads and streets of cities laid in wood, and terian way, yet “‘no undue influence shall 
it is the effects of a continual succession of enor- | how ”—that it was “‘ manifest destiny,” or | the enormous manufactures of implements, | },. used to bias the judgment of any; but 
sans, mous tobacco crops. From these causes something of that sort. To this easy sort shooks, and wooden-wares, and the exports all, of every denomination, shall fully enjoy 
chan- America stood in 1834 upon the brink | of fatalism it is only necessary to reply | to foreign countries—to-day the annual his own religious sentiments.” This must 
losed of a catastrophe which a vast and desperate | that no similar fortunate occurrence took | produce of timber in this country is 80 | have arisen necessarily from the fact that 
3 also use of credit, thus recently made avail of, | place in any of the countries to the north | great that its mass contains more heat avail- | ih. college owes its distinctive character 
urity barely served to postpone. But credit with- | or the south of us, in Southern Europe, in | able in the form of fuel for the genera- and existence to a love of political freedom, 
iddle out a concomitant growth of wealth must | Russia, or in any of the countries of Asia | tion of mechanical power than does that | .. well as to devotion to the Presbyterian 
ed a sooner or later give way. The weakening | or Africa. The inhabitants of those coun- | of our vast product of coal. Church. The political feelings of the 
» in- of ever so insignificant a prop or stay, the | tries are God’s creatures, like ourselves. The extent of another great element of founders revealed themselves in the very 
occurrence of ever so slight a mishap, will Many of them are peoples who once, under | our original or acquired advantages of soil name it bears; for it is well known that the 
nere - bring on the inevitable collapse. Such an | favorable circumstances, were prosperous, | is demonstrated in a similar manner. Ac- Whigs of ’76 regarded their own principles 
may accident or, rather, series of accidents oc- progressive, enlightened, and tolerant. | cording to the census of 1870, the number as identical with the principles for which 
nce- curred in 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837. A | Some of them are even now, under every | of power structures employed in manufac- the opponents of the Stuarts had contended 
hose frightful collapse took place, and an indus- | disadvantage, striving to become free. A | tures in this country and driven by station- | i, the Mother Country a hundred years 
~her trial and with it a political fabric which it | few, indeed, are already free, though their | ary steam-engines was 40,191, with an ag- | before. John Hampden gave his life for a 
her had taken three generations to erect lay | freedom, from the lack of unused natural | gregate horse-power of 1,215,711. The people's liberties, and Algernon Sidney had 
har- flat in the dust. resources and the wealth and power which | number of water-wheels— applied to like | nut aside an earl’s coronet that he might 
and Never was a wreck more complete, and | they confer, lies trembling in the balance. | purposes was 51,018, with an aggregate |} .tity thereby his devotion to popular free- 
pas- but for the occurrence of a purely adventi- | Yet they have been less fortunate than | horse-power of 1,130,431. Thus, even at | gom. 
ete. tious circumstance which happened at the | ourselves. They discovered no coal, as we | this late day, our water-powers share equal- Owing to the distracted condition of 
re- same period the country might never have | did. The good uses which they have made | ly with steam the ponderous burden of the Virginia during the Revolution, it was 
lich recovered from it. All of our natural re- | of what few advantages fell in their way | year’s toil in manufactures. ; impossible to obtain a charter for the 
on- sources on this side of the Allegheny Moun- proves what improvement would have fol- Our windmills are not enumerated in the college until 1783. A very curious pro- 
> at tains were exhausted; or, at least, so im- | jowed the discovery of greater ones. The | census, neither are the steam-engines of vision of this charter evidences the feeling 
der paired that they would not longer serve to finding of a little coal in Chili has made her— | locomotives, steamboats, and ships; but, that actuated the founders of the institution. 
the compete with the natural resources of less- | in spite of an extremely small proportion | according to the Philadelphia Press of April | J) the third article of the instrument it is 
arts abused lands or of nations possessing greater | of arable soil, the prevalence of earth- | 24th, 1875, the aggregate power of all the enacted ‘‘that, in order to preserve in the 
advantages. Those of our resources which | quakes, and many other natural disadvan- | steam-engines in use in the world is 14,400,- | minds of the students that sacred love and 
rese lay on the other side of the mountains, ex- | tages—one of the leading countries of South | 000 horses; of which the United States pos- | attachment which they should ever bear to . 
ests cept the nearer valleys of the Ohio, and the | America. The constant trade winds and | sesses about 4,800,000. or one-third. As | the principles of the present glorious 
for coast valleys of the Lower Mississippi, and | the innumerable windmills which she has | this is somewhat in the proportion of its pro- Revolution, the greatest care and caution § 
ime a few other great streams, were beyond our | erected to be driven by them has enabled | duct of coal and wood fuel to that of the | should be used in electing professors and 
ant reach. Among all the great gifts with | Barbadoes not only to be the only West | whole world, and also agrees with a rough | masters, to the end that no person shall be 
ere which Nature had enriched us, the coast | Indian island whose commercial import- | calculation based on the known number | go elected unless the uniform tenor of his 
ch. fisheries alone remained uninjured. ance has survived the extinction of slavery, | and power of its stationary, railway, and | conduct manifests to the world his sincere 
ish Despair took possession of the national | but to support, as she does at the present | marine engines, it may not be far from | affection for the liberty and independence 
ith heart. Myriads of individuals went into | time, the densest population on the surface | right. prt ; of the United States of America.” Two of 
ter bankruptcy, thousands of corporations be- | of the globe. Conceive of progressin this country with- | the trustees nominated in this charter were 
em came insolvent, and numerous states en- It will thus be seen that ‘‘manifest des- | out these horses! Patrick Henry and James Madison. 
— acted stay laws and repudiated their debts. | tiny” does not go for much, and that the Having illustrated wherein consists the The same love of liberty and of country 
ht- Our fate seemed inevitable. We were to | progress of this nation, like the progress of | elements of a nation’s progress and briefly | showed itself during the War of Independ- 
eat drift again into the rank of a feeble power, | any other nation, is due to moral and mate- | set forth in what respects our progress has | ence. In 1776, soon after the college was 
on remote from the center of the world’s activ- | rial resources, worked out or discovered—a | been great or peculiar, 1 propose in another | opened for the first time, a military com- 
nd ity. No more could we continue in the van | fact which, in the self-complacency and | paper to show how this progress could have | pyany was formed from its students and was 
er of civilization. No longer could we aspire | egotism of success, we have either not per- | been exhibited in the Centennial Exposi- | placed under the command of Mr. John 
SS to become a leading nation, and, through | ceived or not heeded. tion, and, finally, to examine how far the | pjgir Smith, who was at that time one of 
le- our example, engraft republican institutions These resources can be summed up in a | Centennial has succeeded in thus exhibit- | the tutors and afterward was president. 
upon the world. Our réle had been played | few words: free government; ahardy race; | ing it. The company thus formed marched to 
ns out, and the world’s drama would now goon | a practically boundless territory; the ban- : Williamsburg and offered its services to the 
2e, without us. Kings, courts, balances of | ishment of hostile neighbors; the possession IN A QUEEN'S DOMAIN. governor of the state. Five years after- 
en power, dynastic wars, the union of church | of a vast area of originally fertile lands, BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. ward, in 1781, when Lord Cornwallis was 
of and state, feudal systems of land tenures | rendered accessible by numerous streams, f pursuing Gen. Greene from North Carolina 
he and serfdom—all these accompaniments of | which at the same time afforded abundant | A#! my subject, the rose, I know, = into Virginia, Mr. Smith, who by this time 
he the ancien régime of Europe would go on as | mechanical power; immense forests of a Pai‘ ms — yp alana ‘ had become president, doffed his clerical 
of before, and republican America would have | necessary material (timber), of which the Itl rs Ps pal yt 4 . robes and hastened to join the volenteers 
ti- nothing tosay in the matter. The immortal | rest of the world had become nearly ex. ‘ assembled to repel the advance of a foreign 
e- Declaration would have been penned in | hausted; great iron and copper mines; and My subjects, the lamb and the fawn, foe. The college seems, indeed, to have 
y vain and Washington fought to no purpose. | an extensive and productive river, coast, They hide their heads in my breast ; been always affected with a martial spirit, 
i Indeed, the case might even have become | and deep-sea fishery. To these resources | ADd my subject, the dove, coos on, for during the last war a company of 
of worse. Not only may our influence upon | should be added coal, since 1840; gold and Though my hand creep close to her nest. students, under command of the present 
of the world have been lost, but the influence | silver, since 1850; and petroleum, since But my subject, the bee, will sting ; president, the Rev. Dr. J. M. P. Atkinson, 
d of the world upon us have been resumed | 1860. And my subject, the thorn, will tear ; marched into West Virginia, where they 
T with increased force. The Bourbon Restora- The discovery of these great natural re- And my subject, the tiger, will spring were captured, without loss of life, and 
tion, which had occurred in France but a | sources is, no doubt, largely due to the At me, with a cry and a glare. paroled by Gen. McClellan. 
's few years previously, indicates the fate | moral qualities of the people who discovered | 444 my subject, the lion, will shake When the college was incorporated by 
S which might have overtaken our prostrate | them—to their strength, enlightenment, With his anger my loneliest lands ; the state it passed out of the direct control 
1 republic, perseverance, and prudence. The tolerably And my subject, the snake (ah! the snake!) | Of the ecclesiastical courts; but it was in 
r How was this calamity averted? Simply | equal distribution of the advantages arising Will strike me dead in the sands. no wise alienated from the Presbyterian 
1 by the utilization of some fields of black | from and, consequently, the more rapid ee Church. Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, its 
1 stone, the whole title to which had been | development of these resources is doubtless Tue Eastern Turkey Mission of the Amer- | first rector,was transferred to the presidency 
, purchased some seventy years before from | due to our institutions of free government; | ican Board has met with a heavy loss in | Of Princeton College in 1779.. He was 
the savage chief of the Six Nations for afew | but neither moral qualities nor political | the death of its “beloved physician,” Dr. | succeeded by his brother, who, amidst great 
. strips of wampum. As certainly as her | freedom would have availed without the ex- Henry 8. West. He was a man of great skill | discouragements resulting from the con- 
- incomparable forests had originally af- | istence or-presence of the natural resources, | it his profession and thoroughly given to his | fusion of the times, continued to fulfill with 
forded the basis of her settlement and | foryou can neither discover, nor distribute, | ™issionary work. The native physicians whom | efficiency the duties of his office for some 
progress, so certainly did her anthracite | nor enjoy that which does not exist or has | ¢ has trained will perpetuate his influence in | . 21:3 He was succeeded by Dr. Archibald 
coal-fields furnish the foundations for the | not been found. Sit-eneh' iia Whe ei: ahs Wedd uc dence Alexander, afterward chairman’ of the 
advancement which America exhibited It is these resources, therefore, which lie hardship in seeking them out Mal ak faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
after 1840. It is scarcely conceivable that, | at the base of our national progress and | wherever he went the diseased and the crip- | and he by the Rev. Dr. Moses Hoge, who 
with England as the principal country and | which must always continue to form its pled thronged about him, and natives were | Was removed by death in 1820. All of these 
Prussia, Belgium, and France the only other ! most substantial and reliable foundation, ' heard to say; “He is like Jesus,” 


were gentlemen not only of eminent ability, 
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but distinguished for their devotion to the 
doctrines and government of the Presbyteri- 
an Church. Indeed, ten of the twelve presi- 
dents have been Presbyterian ministers 
and the students have furnished a large 
number of influential clergymen to that 
denomination. The Methodist, Baptist, 
and Episcopal churches have also drawn 
ministers from her alumni. Of the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church particularly, now 
engaged in active labors, some eight or ten, 
including one of her bishops—the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Atkinson, of North Carolina—were 
students of this college. 

This venerable seminary of learning has 
performed an important part in advance- 
ing the secular as well as the religious in- 
terests of the country. Her alumni have 
been represented once in the Presidency 
of the United States, repeatedly in the 
Cabinet at Washington, in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and among the 
governors of six or eight states of the Union. 
They have appeared in the judiciary, both 
state and Federal, and among the ministers 
of the United States at foreign courts. Her 
contributions to the corps of professional 
educators have been particularly rich and 
extensive. Seven of her sons are now or 
have been the presiding officers of colleges 
or of seminaries of learning of still higher 
grade. The institutions referred to are the 
Universities of Virginia and Alabama; 
Davidson, Stewart, Hampden-Sidney, and 
Randolph-Macon colleges; and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

President William Henry Harrison here 
received his academic education. William 
Ballard Preston, Hugh A. Garland, Thomas 
8. Flournoy, Roger A. Pryor, Generals 
Ewell, Benham, and Francis A. Smith, 
William C. Rives and his brother, Judge 
Alexander Rives; Governors Bibb and 
Stevenson, of Kentucky; and Ligm, of 
Maryland; and Judges Cabell, Venable, 
Watkins, and Daniel appear among the 
graduates. Here Professor John W. Draper 
first achieved fame. While acting as pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Hampden-Sidney 
College he took the first daguerreotypes ever 
taken in this country. The old camera 
that he then used is still preserved among 
the treasures of the College. 

Since its recovery from the effects of the 
recent war the trustees of the College have 
been trying to raise an endowment of 
$300,000 for this venerable institution. Its 
total endowment at the beginning of this 
movement was but $85,000, part of which 
was in Virginia bonds. It was felt that the 
Presbyterians of Virginia ought to do better 
than this for an institution which has done 
so much for them. The College is pleasant- 
ly situated in Prince Edward County, two 
miles from the court-house, in a locality 
which is proverbially one of the most 
healthy in Virginia. Its advantages of sit- 
uation are many, but the buildings and 
grounds demand a liberal appropriation. A 
college whose associations with the past are 
of such priceless value ought not to ask in 
vain. 

The Centennial Commencement of Hamp- 
den-Sidney College was appropriately ob- 
served. On Sunday, June 11th, the Bac- 
calaureate Sermon was preached by the 
Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D. The Philan- 
thropic Literary Society held its annivers- 
ary on Monday. On Tuesday the Address 
before the Literary Societies was delivered 
by the Rev. Wm. N. Murkland, of Balti 
more. A distinctive feature of the week 


were the Historical Address of the Hon. 
Hugh Blair Grigsly, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and the Centennial Address of the Rev. 
M. D. Hoge, D.D., of Richmond, Va., in 
the evening. The Commencement Exer- 
cises proper were held Thursday morning. 
In the afternoon the Address before the 
Alumni was delivered by Governor Steven- 
son, of Kentucky, and the Alumni Supper 
was given in the evening. 

Thus, almost without note by the public 

ress, the only American college founded 
in 1776 has held its centennial. 


THE SEASONS. 
BY F. W. CLARK. 


SPRING is like a happy birth, 
And summer like a wedding ; 
Autumn, like a funeral, 

Is just behind them treading. 
Winter, like » sexton old, 
Comes slowly limping after, 
Heaping snow upon the graves 
Of frolicking and laughter. 
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Biblical Research. 


THE postscript at the end of the epistle 
to the Hebrews makes a curious blunder in 
asserting that the epistle was written ‘‘ from 
Italy.” The words 6 ami ri¢ "Iraziag (Heb. 
xiii, 24) can only mean ‘“‘ those from Italy,’’ so 
that, whatever may have been the place of writ- 
ing, it certainly could not have been Italy. As 
‘‘those [who have come] from Italy,’’ however, 
are the only persons singled out by name (Tim- 
othy excepted) in the salutations at the end of 
the epistle, it may be inferred that the epistle 
was addressed to their friends, the Jewish 
Christians of Rome. This inference was borne 
out by further internal evidence. The first 
generation of the immediate apostles and dis- 
ciples of our Lord was dead (ii, 3, 4); but the% 
persons addressed had lately undergone a se- 
vere persecution (x, 32—34; xii, 6—11, etc.). 
Now the only persecution which preceded that 
of Domitian was the persecution of Nero, 
whicti was confined to Rome and the Christians 
there. One prominent feature of this persecu- 
tion was the use made by Nero of the Chris- 
tians, whom he burnt alive to illuminate the 
public shows in his gardens, or to represent on 
the stage of the theaters such mythological 
scenes as the death of Hercules on the funeral- 
pyre. The word earpitouero, ‘made a gazing 
stock,’’ employed of the persecuted Christians 
addressed in the epistle (x, 33) exactly suits the 
character of the Neronian persecution. If the 
epistle were written shortly after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Temple, we can 
easily understand how the writer came to insist 
so strongly upon the transitory and typical 
nature of the Old Covenant, as well as upon the 
fact that his illustrations of the Temple and its 
services are derived not from the Temple of 
Herod, but the Tabernacle of the Pentateuch. 
The overthrow of the center of the Jewish pol- 
ity and religion would have been a favorable 
moment for insisting upon the complete fulfill- 
ment of the old law in Christianity, and the 
necessity the Jewish Christians were under of 
finally separating themselves from their former 
coreligionists. It must be remembered that 
Jewish Christianity was especially strong in 
Rome. 





... Sometimes in other languages besides the 
English a former conventional translation 
stands in the way of a better or perhaps more 
correct revision. In the magnificent Arabic 
Bible of the American Bible Society—whose 
superiority over all other versions is now so 
universally recognized (except by Romish 
priests who take and burn it wherever they 
can and dare), so that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society long ago melted up their stereo- 
type plates of their former Arabic version, and 
now use that of the American Society—an ex- 
ample occurs in the very first chapter of Gen- 
esis. The good old Hebrew word in loco for 
“firmament” of our version—viz., raqi’a—is 
still extant and common for the same 
thing. It means not “something firm,” 
in accordance with the of the 
Septuagint, the ‘“flrmamentum” of the Vulgate 
—whence our “firmament’’—in supposed an- 
thropomorphie deference to heathen tradition 
or ancient ideas of all the race; but it means the 
vault of Heaven. Perhaps this 1s, after all, the 
real old meaning of the Hebrew; so that even 
the supposed etymological meaning of expanse 
may not be strictly correct. However, in def- 
erence to the already existing versions, doubt- 
less made in accordance with Septuagint and 
Vulgate ideas, the translators were forced to 
keep a word of the former Arabic translations 
which means firmament, etymologically, and 
something firm really. By the way, however, 
the idea of translating by the word expanse is 
not an idea of this generation. The version 
known as that of Leo Juda (about 1550) trans- 
lates it by ‘‘expansio.”” The exceilent version 
of Tremellius and Junius, also of the sixteenth 
century, translates it by “‘expansium.” Pagninus 
has ‘‘ expansio,” 


orepiwua 


....An attempt, somewhat fanciful, perhaps, 
has been made to show that 8. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel displays a special acquaintance with the con- 
stitution and powers of the Sanhedrim. The 
Sanhedrim, or ‘Council,’ from the Greek 
ouvédpior, originated, as the name itself indi- 
cates, in the period when Greek influence had 
penetrated into Palestine. We learn from the 
New Testament that it consisted of the priests, 
high-priests, and scribes, the number of its 
members being, probably, 72. This included 
the high-priest, who acted as president, and the 
“Father of the House of Judgment ”’ (beth-din), 
who acted as vice-president. S. Matthew is 
particular in recording Christ’s words, ‘‘ whoso- 
ever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council,” from which we may in- 
fer that cases of slander and evil-speaking came 
before the Sanhedrim, as well as our Lord’s 
reference to the legal] process in Matt. v, 25, 26. 
8. Matthew also notices that “the chief priests 
and elders,” after taking counsel, determined 





by Judas; and, further, that, when the chief 
priests ‘‘were assembled with the elders and 
had taken counsel,”’ they bribed the Roman sol- 
diers to assert that the disciples stole away 
Christ’s body from the sepulcher in which he 
was laid. 





Sine Arts. 


A CENTENNIAL ART EXHIBITION. 





AN exhibition of modern paintings by Euro- 
pean artists, which is said to be “the most 
important ever brought to this country,” has 
been placed on view at the Leavitt Art Rooms, 
in Broadway. Taken in connection with the 
Loan Collections at the National Academy of 
Design and at the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
these pictures offer to the public a better oppor- 
tunity for becoming well acquainted with 
modern art productions than has ever before 
been afforded in this city. The European 
artists whose names appear in the catalogue of 
the exhibition at the Leavitt Art Rooms are 
eighty-four in number, and not an English 
painter among them. There are works by 
Zamacois, Baugniet, P. J. Clays, Escosura, 
Goupil, Madrazo, Plassan, Schreyer, Seiguac, 
Trayer, Willems, Sainton, Meissonier, Induno, 
Rougeron, and Troyon, besides two large com- 
positions by Louis Gallait and James Ber- 
trand. 





.... The Saturday Review says that ‘‘the most 
melancholy side of English art is its sculpture.” 
No doubt every one will admit the truth of this 
frank confession of the ablest of the English 
weekly critical journals. But what is so truth. 
fully said about English art might be said with 
the same degree of truth of the art of all other 
countries. If any one should be disposed to 
doubt it, a visit to the Memoria! Hall, in Phila- 
delphia, will be sufficient to dispel the doubt. 
There is a great show there of sculptures, and 
not a respectable example of good artistic pro- 
duction among the whole multitude of marbles. 
Respectable in motive and execution, we mean, 
of course, when compared with the examples 
of antique sculpture which are left to us, and 
not in comparison with other modern pieces of 
statuary. 


....Mr. Clarence Cook says, in one of his 
critical letters in The Tribune about our early 
American painters, in relation to Copley : 

“‘That his son became a lord—Lord Lynd 

hurst—is probably to the English mind a far 
more important fact than that he himself 
painted pictures. And-the condescension of a 
lord who was willing to have an artist for a 
father (though he always said as little as possi- 
ble about the embarrassing fact, and would 
never communicate to inquirers any fact re- 
lating to his misguided parent) bas made the 
English people also willing to forgive and to for- 
get the son’s pictures.”’ 
This is equally unjust to Lord Lyndhurst and 
to the English mind. Copley’s son showed his 
reverence for his father’s genius by continuing 
to live, after he became lord chancellor, until 
he died, at the age of ninety-one, in the same 
house which the painter had occupied and 
where he painted most of his pictures. 


....At the recent triennial meeting in New 
Haven of the class of 1873 of Yale College, 
the class cup was presented to Joseph Reginald 
McIntire, born Dec. Ist, 1874. The poem on the 
occasion was by Mr. E. R. Johns, the class poet 
of ’73, and the presentation address was made 
by Mr. Clarence W. Bowen. The cup was an 
extremely beautiful one and worthy of special 
mention as a work of art. It was of silver, in 
repoussé work of very elegant design, from the 
manufactory of Tiffany & Co., of New York, 
standing 11 inches from the base, and the 
chalice being 5 inches in diameter. 


.... We hear from Paris of the death of Asty- 
anax Scevola Bosio, the French sculptor, who 
was known in his early days as Bosio the 
Younger, to distinguish him from his father, 
Jean Bosio, the historical painter. He was a 
pupil of his uncle, the celebrated sculptor, 
Baron Bosio. His first work of repute was 
exhibited in 1831. It was a bust of Admiral 
Bougainville. This was followed by ‘The 
Young Huntress Staunching the Wound of Her 
Dog,” “‘ A Roman Soldier,’’ ‘‘ Flora the Courte- 
san,’’ and various busts and bas-reliefs, cover- 
ing a period from 1831 to 1849. 


....It is reported that a “Holy Family” by 
Raphael has been found at Savagnola, in Ligu- 
ria. A Genoese musical professor bought it for 
70 francs, and sold it to an amateur for 2,500 
francs, who hopes to get rid of it at a ten-fold 
profit, the Academy of Urbino having declared 
it to be an authentic work of the master. The 
arms of the Rovere family are on the frame, 
and their archives contain mention of a com- 
mand for such a picture having been given. 


....The French journals announce that a 
Madonna by Giotto has been discovered on the 
fagade of an old house at Villeneuve-les-Avig- 





to buy the potter’s field with the money restored 


nen. 
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Personalities, 


CENTENNIAL VISITORS. 





THERE have never been so many imperial and 
royal visitors in this country as in this cen- 
tennial year of our existence. It was certainly 
a remarkable circumstance that among the 
auditors of Mr. Evarts’s centennial oration, on 
the Fourth of July, in Philadelphia, should have 
been the Emperor of Brazil and Prince Oscar of 
Sweden, who listened with the complacency of 
native democrats to the glittering generalities 
of the immortal Declaration, when it was read 
by a descendant of one of the signers. Don 
Carlos, of Spain, did not happen to be in Phil- 
adelphia on the Fourth; but he was in New 
Orleans and left the next day for the North. 

——— 


....The death of ex-President Santa Anna, 
of Mexico, revives recollections of one of the 
most notable of Spanish Americans, who, hay- 
ing been the commander of the military forces 
of Mexico when our war with that country 
commenced, is naturally more familiar to us 
than any other of the leaders in the revolutions 
that have taken place inSpanish America He 
was very thoroughly detested by our country- 
men during the war which ended so disastrous- 
ly for his fortunes, and he seems never to have 
gained the affections of his own countrymen, 
who 80 often accepted him as their leader. He 
was born in 1798 and had for some years been 
living a private life in the capital of Mexico. 


.... Walt Whitman says of Robert Bucbanan’s 
recent letter: ‘‘If that letter could have been 
submitted to me before it was printed, I should 
have done my best to stop the publication of 
it. Since it has appeared, I can make no public 
objection to it. It expressed for me so much 
kindness and even reverence, and contained, 
among other things, such an amount of truth in 
regard to the action toward me of publishers 
and booksellers in the United States, that I 
cannot now properly criticise it.’’ 


....Dom Pedro has made himself so much at 
home among us since he arrived that no one 
appears to remember that he is an emperor. 
He certainly does not seem to remember it him- 
self. Since he returned to New York he has 
kept himself very busy in looking around, and 
he must be very well acquainted with every 
part of the city. He attended a special meet 
ing of the Historical Society on Monday, and 
on Wednesday took his departure, with his 
wife and suite, for Liverpool. 


....The names of converts to Republicanism 
begin to appear in the daily papers, and now 
and then is published the name of a deserter to 
the St. Louis ticket. The most notable of the 
Democratic conversions to the Hayes and 
Wheeler ticket is Col. Singleton, of Illinois ; 
and Dr. Preetorious, Carl Schurz’s associate on 
the Westliche Post, said to a reporter of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, recently: ‘‘ We shall 
support Hayes and Wheeler with a vim.” 


....The- absence of President Grant at the 
Centennial celebration in Philadelphia has 
caused a good many comments and inquiries ; 
but no explanations have been given. His 
friend, Drexel, the great banker of Philadel- 
phia, gave a reception of the notabilities who 
participated in the exercises of the day, at his 
villa, and among them were the Emperor of 
Brazil, Genera] Sherman, and Mr. Evarts, the 
orator of the day. 


....Among the notable deaths in Europe last 
week was that of Casimir-Perier, the French 
statesman, in Paris, who is likely to be con- 
founded with his father, the eminent statesman 
and member of the cabinet of Louis Philippe, 
who died of the cholera, in 1832. He was a 
faithful supporter of the McMahon government. 
but he held no office under it. 


....The Emperor William, of Germany, was 
the only European potentate who hed the civil- 
ity to send a Fourth of July centennial congrat- 
ulatory message to President Grant. President 
MeMahon, of France, probably would have sent 
one if he had thought of it ; but he had no Bis- 
marck at his elbow to suggest it to him. 


....Marshal Bazaine has published in Spain an 
account of the part acted by him in the late 
Franco-Prussian War. Special prominence is 
given to the siege and surrender of Metz, and 
he endeavors to vindicate his conduct as a com- 
mander. 


.... While in Calcutta the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, editor of The Evangelist, addressed the 
Bengali students at the Bhawanipere College. 
The audience was composed of Bengali gentle- 
men exclusively, who listened with great atten- 
tion. 

....-The late William M. Cartmill, of Wilson 
County, Tenn., bequeathed $20,000 to Vander- 
bilt University, at Nashville. 

....The Rev. Dr. Hepworth has received a 


life-size portrait of himself, as a token of esteem 
from members of his church. 
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Srience. 


A HUNDRED years ago Linneus, the father of 
modern science, was yet alive. He had already 
perfected his great work—that of classifying 
all living things on such easy principles as oc- 
curred to him. These bases of classification 
have all been discarded since by wider and 
more profound students ; but what he was able 
to do and the thousands of plants and animals 
which he first distinguished and named will 
keep his name in perpetual reverence. A hun- 
dred years ago De Candolle was not born. A 
hundred years ago Cuvier was but six years 
old. Thescience of a hundred years ago was 
eager, curious, feeling out everywhere into re- 
gions full of fruit to be gathered. It wanted 
gathering, and then classifying and fixing. A 
hundred years ago American science was famed 
for the name of one man, Benjamin Franklin, 
who had discovered that lightning was elec- 
tricity, and who had, with Yankee shrewdness, 
instantly turned his discovery to the practical 
account of the lightning-rod. Count Rumford 
had not then made his famous discovery of the 
equivalence of heat and motion. We had no 
zodlogist. Indeed, zodlogy was hardly invent- 
ed then. But we had Bartram, the contempo- 
rary of Linneus, and who was, next to 
Linneus, the greatest living botanist. A 
hundred years ago there was no chemistry in 
existence, although Priestley (not yet an Amer- 
ican resident) had discovered oxygen two years 
before ; but Lavoisier was at that time engaged 
in the investigations which proved that there is 
no such thing as phlogiston, and that chemistry 
could exist only as an exact science, based on 
exact weights and measures. A hundred years 
ago Watt had not perfected his imperfect en- 
vine and Whitney had not thought of his cotton- 
gin. There was no machinery then and all work 
was done by hand labor. The word geology 
was scarcely invented, and what geologists 
there were were Wernerians or Huttonians. A 
hundred years ago astonomy was as Newton 
had left it, and Herschel had not discovered 
Uranus ; nor had La Place invented the mathe- 
matics of the sefence. Science in its present form 
may be said to have had its entire growth in the 
hundred years which synchronizes with our na- 
tion’s first century. 





....In the Bulletin de la Société a Bneourage- 
ment M, Baccarat describes the mode by which 
the far-famed French rose and red shades of 
glass are produced—one of the most critical 
and beautiful of the arts of industry. In brief, 
a certain amount of auriferous glass is prepared 
beforehand and run in thin plates, and frag- 
ments of these plates are used by the glass- 
blower to fuse upon his work, and thus give it 
a superficial coloration. It often happens that 
one and the same composition of auriferous 
crystal gives plates of very different shades— 
some colorless, others tinged more or less deep- 
ly wi-h rose and red, and some almost black ; 
these differences being due to two causes— 
uamely, the temperature of the furnace in 
which the fusion has been effected and the 
temperature of the mold into which the melted 
metal is run. For light-colored plates the tem - 
perature of the furnace is made low and the 
mold very cold. Blue plates are sometimes 
produced under the same circumstances, which, 
if reheated, take the normal color; as do also 
the colorless «nd very pale-rose glasses. The 
curious facts thus developed in regard to the 
process in question and its results render it 
probable that the coloring matter is neither a 
salt nor an oxide, but a simple body. Crystal 
colored with gold is, therefore, merely a vitrious 
matter, holding in suspension a metallic gold in 
astate of very fine subdivision. Itis stated that, 
on attentively examining the red plates, it is 
easy to recognize in the massa muititude of 
most brilliant specks of metallic gold, forming 
a sort of adventurine. 


....In the last number of The American Jour- 
nul of Science Mr. Trouvelot, of Cambridge, 
publishes some interesting observations of 
Saturn, made partly with his 644-inch Merz re- 
fractor (the same instrument, by the way, 
which for many years belonged to the Observa- 
tory of Dartmouth College), partly with the 
15-inch refractor of the Cambridge Observatory, 
and partly with the great telescope at Wash- 
ington. Every one probably knows that the 
planet is surrounded by a strange system of 
rings, two of which are bright, while the inner 
one, discovered by Bond, of Cambridge, in 
1850, is dusky and semi-transparent. The prin- 
cipal results of Trouvelot’s observations are: 
1. That the inner margin of the outer ring shows 
certain curious dark angular forms, which may 
be attributed to an irregular and jagged con- 
formation, either permanent or temporary, of 
the inner border of the ring. 2. That the sur- 
face of the rings often shows a mottled or 
cloudy appearance. 3. That the inner bright 
ring increases in thickness from its inner to its 
outer edge, as proved by the form of the plan- 
et’s shadow on the rings. 4. That the dusky 
ring, instead of being transparent throughout, 
as hitherto reported by all observers, now ceases 





to be so at about the middle point of its width, 
being denser near its outer edge. Mr. T. thinks 
there must have been a change in this respect 
since Bond’s observations. Finally, the matter 
composing the dusky ring is here and there col- 
lected into cloudlike masses, which render 
variable its density and transparency. 


....Secchi has recently been publishing in 
the Comptes Rendus some criticisms upon 
the spectroscopic results as to the motions of 
the stars, deduced from the observations of 
Mr. Huggins and those of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, and expresses a good deal of doubt 
as to their value. Experimenting with his own 
instrument and comparing the lines in the 
spectrum of a star with those of a hydrogen 
Geissler tube, he found when the clock-work 
which makes the telescope follow the motion 
of the star was running an apparent deviation 
in one direction ; but when the clock-work was 
stopped a deviation in the opposite. He is 
unable to elucidate the cause of the differ- 
ence; but thinks it quite likely that some such 
action explains the discrepancies between Mr. 
Huggins and the Greenwich observers, and very 
likely vitiates all the work hitherto done. Still 
more recently, Mr. Dunkin, of Greenwich, re- 
sponds, showing, first, that the discrepancies 
between himself and Mr. Huggins, after reject- 
ing a few of his first observations, are only 
slight, and that the general agreement is all 
that could be expected. Farther, trying Sec- 
chi’s experiment with the Greenwich instru- 
ment, he did not find any such anomalous effect 
as Secchi complains of. It is, of course, 
necessary to be very particular in the adjust- 
ment of the spectroscope, to get both the slit 
and the Geissler tube into the exact axis of the 
telescope, and to have the collimator of the 
spectroscope accurately focused. This done, 
there is no further difficulty. 

....Professor Holden, of Washington, in a 
recent number of The American Journal of 
Science, publishes an elaborate article upon the 
great nebula in Sagittarius (17 Messier) reach- 
ing, as his final result, from a comparison of the 
work of numerous observers between 1833 and 
1875, the conclusion that ‘‘we have evidences 
of achange going on in this nebula.’’ The 
nebula is shaped much like a Greek Omega 
(2), and one of the bright curves is known as 
“the horseshoe,’”? while a certain dark track 
cutting through the nebula is known as the 
‘“‘Messierian streak.”” Now, a comparison of 
the figures and measurements of Herschel, in 
1833 and 1837, Lamont, in 1837,and Mason, in 
1839, with those of Lassell, in 1863, and those of 
Holden and Trouvelot, in 1875, show that the 
stars in the nebula have not moved with ref- 
erence to each other, nor has the ‘‘ Messierian 
streak’’; but that ‘‘ the horseshoe”’ has drifted 
toward the east quite sensibly. A similar 
change is shown inthe case of the well-known 
trifid nebula (G. C. 4355). A remarkable triple 
star which in 1833 was in the dark space where 
the three separating channels meet is now 
completely involved in the nebulosity. In this 
case, however, it is as yet uncertain which has 
moved, the star or the nebula. 


....Mr. Christie describes a new form of 
solar eye-piece which he has devised. Be- 
tween the eye-piece and the eye of the ob- 
server he places a prism of glass, which reflects 
the light nearly at the polarizing angle in such 
a manner that when one prism is turned rela- 
tively to the other the intensity of the ray en- 
tering the eye can be adjusted with great nice- 
ty. There were two forms of this eye-piece 
which he had devised. In the one a Nicol’s 
prism was used as the analyzer, but in the 
other the polarized ray was extinguished by a 
second reflection at or near the polarizing an- 
gle. The chief advantage of this plan was that, 
by placing the reflecting surfaces between the 
eye-piece and the eye, the reflecting surface 
could be kept small, and the eye-piece could 
be used asa photometer, the intensity of the 
reflected and emergent ray being easily caleu- 
latable. 


....A few years ago M. Edlund studied the 
question whether a galvanic current is capable 
of directly altering the volume of a conductor 
through which it flows, or not—i. e., whether 
changes of volume take place in the wire inde- 
pendently of the heat the current produces; 
and he came to the conclusion that there was 
such an action, but very small—about 6.5 per 
cent. of the heat action. M. Strimtz, by a less 
exact method, got a larger percentage. Recent- 
ly M. Exner, of the Vienna Academy, has been 
experimenting upon the subject by a different 
method from either of the previous ones; and 
he concludes that there is no sufficient ground 
for supposing a special force of expansion to 
be possessed by the galvanic current. 


...+Dr. Gibbons, of California, gives an ac- 
count of some potatoes planted in the open 
ground that made no leaves or branches, but 
yet made a fair crop of young tubers. Young 
tubers are often produced from old ones in 
dark cellars, with no growth of leaves and only 
etiolated, transparent stems, quite unable to 
make new growth, 


hy ° ° 
Missions. 

OnE hundred years ago there were no mis- 
sionary societies in the United States, unless 
we may regard the Moravians, who steadily 
carried on their Indian work amid the distrac- 
tions of the Revolutionary War, a missionary 
organization. Eliot, the Mayhews, and Brain- 
erd had ceased from their labors, and the old 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England seems to have become extinct. 
In the Centennial year of our Republic there is 
no feature of our national Christian life to 
which we may point more thankfully than to 
the organized endeavor to spread the Gospel 
among the heathen. There are now, according 
to Dr. Grundemann, 17 missionary societies or 
boards in the United States. These associations 
carry on their work at 322 main stations, in 
every division of the globe. The number of 
missionaries is reported at 460. The communi- 
cants connected with the mission churches num- 
ber 62,575 and the total of Christian adherents 
is given at 182,600. The mission schools have 
43,045 scholars. The annual expenses amount 
to $1,780,000. In missionary effort the United 
States are only exceeded by the one country 
from which they separated this month a hun- 
dred years ago. Together Great Britain and 
the United States of America supply three- 
fourths of the missionaries and ten-elevyenths 
of the missionary revenues raised in Protestant 
lands. 





....Dr. Eitel, the London Society’s missionary 
at Hong-Kong contributes to The Chronicle 
sketches of two distinguished men who labored 
there in the Gospel during earlier years, Dr. 
Gutzlaff and Dr. Legge. Dr. Gutzlaff, who 
had previously exercised his splendid linguistic 
talents in the Chinese language at Batavia and 
at Bangkok, resolved, against the advice of the 
Dutch Missionary Society, which employed him, 
to enterupon work iu Chinaitself. The country 
was not at that time open to missionaries, and 
for several years Gutzlaff was content to serve 
as Chinese interpreter on opium ships trading 
along the coast. During this time he was hard 
at work at a translation of the whole Bible and 
in the preparation of numerous Chinese tracts, 
which he distributed, with copies of the New 
Testament, wherever opportunity offered. At 
the outbreak of the war between England and 
China Gutzlaff entered into the service of the 
former country, acted as interpreter in the 
negotiation of the Treaty 6f Nanking in 1842, 
and in the following year aceepted the post of 
Chinese secretary at Hong Kong. Here his 
missionary activity for China fairly commenced. 
Every morning from 7to8 he gathered large 
numbers of Chinese about him in the govern- 
ment offices and expounded the Scriptures in 
the Foh-Kien dialect. After a hasty breakfast 
he devoted another hour to a Bible lecture in 
one of the other dialects with which he was ac- 
quainted. When office duties were over he 
went out preaching among the Chinese in town 
and country, or labored at home at his Chinese 
translation of the Old Testament. From his 
most attentive hearers he selected colporteurs, 
or preachers, as he called them, paid them $6a 
month and traveling expenses, largely out of 
his own pocket, and sent them with bags full 
of New Testaments and tracts into the most 
distant partsof China. The government offices 
were thronged with eager applicants and at one 
time Gutzlaff had 366 colporteurs in his 
pay. They went out with their well-filled 
bags and traveling money and_ with 
directions for their route, and, returning 
at the proper time, furnished their employer 
with well-written journals of journeys never 
made, sketches of sermons never preached, 
and lists of converts never baptized. The good 
Doctor believed them all, sent their lying re- 
ports over the world as evidences of the speedy 
conversion of China through this model ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Union,” and with charming simplicity 
bought the Bibles over again which his colpor- 
teurs had sold to his printers. Gradually, how- 
ever, the fraud was detected, through the mis- 
sionaries whom Gutzlaff had procured from 
Europe. He did not long survive the disap- 
pointment, dying in 1851. His enthusiasm led 
to the establishment of several German mis- 
sions in Southern China, and his injudicious 
zeal became a useful warning to his less san- 
guine successors. Dr. Legge (now Chinese 
professor at Oxford University) was a very dif- 
ferent man; equally earnest, but too practical 
to dream of the speedy evangelization of China. 
Very patiently he set himself to the doing of 
foundation work, preaching in his chapel, teach- 
ing in schools, superintending a printing press 
and type foundry for the printing of Chinese Bi- 
bles and tracts, and giving much night study to 
his translations and commentaries of the Chinese 
classics. Out of his preaching in Chinese has 
grown a native church, which not only supports 
itself, but also supports another church, with its 
pastor, in the interior. Out of his English serv- 
ices at his own house has grown the Union 
Chureh of Hong Kong. His theological sem- 
inary, in itself a failure, has passed into the 





successful Government Central School. His 


tracts, sent inland through members of his 
church, have borne fruit in the establishment 
of the six churches in the Poklo district. His 
Chinese classics have been invaluable text- 
books for succeeding classes of missionaries. 
Laboring at the same place with Dr. Gutzlaff 
and during the same years, Dr. Legge’s supe- 
rior success has shown the value of slow 
patient work in extending Christ’s Kingdom. 


....The Free Church of Scotland has been a 
missionary church from its very commence- 
ment. When the disruption from the Estab- 
lished Church took place all the missionaries 
joined the new body, and before the young 
Free Church was supplied with church edifices 
and manses at home the support of these 
foreign missionaries was unhesitatingly as- 
sumed. During the first year, 1545-44, the sum 
of $30,000 was raised for foreign missions. 
During the year 1874-75 the foreign mission- 
aries’ income amounted to $305,710. A very 
large additional amount has recently been sub- 
scribed to a mission building fund, which will 
greatly swell the total receipts for the next few 
years. The mission-fields of the Free Church 
are India and South Africa. The three men 
who have Fea, Seem distinguished by 
their services in the Free Church missions are 
Dr. Duff, Dr. Wilson, of Bombay (recently de- 
ceased), and Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale, Kaffra- 
ria. These men have all been eminent edu- 
eators and their labors have made a higher 
education to be the specialty of the Free 
Church missions. Recently Narayan Sheshadri 
has given the work in Western India more of 
an evangelistic turn. 

.... The Gaboon Mission of the Presbyterian 
Board, on the equatorial line, in West Africa, 
has recently been making a degree of progress 
which is especially gratifying in view of the dif- 
ficulties of that field. Dr. Nassau’s new inland 
station seems to be fairly established. It is sit- 
uated on the Ogowe River, at Belambila, 150 
miles from the sea-coast. Dr. Nassau reports 
an absence, thus far, of the malarial fevers prev- 
alent on the coast. He seems to have won the 
confidence of the very superstitious Bakeles, 
among whom he is laboring, and rejoices to 
have taken so long a step toward the interior of 
Africa. At the other three main stations—Ga- 
boon, Corisco, and Benita—+40 persons were re- 
ceived during the past year on confession of 
faith, making a membership for the three 
churches of 248. The best news comes from 
the island, Corisco, where, under date of Feb. 
18th of this year, Mr. De Heer speaks of a very 
marked revival in the mission church, 

....The progress of Evangelical religion in 
Mexico has been evidenced by another martyr- 
dom. Felix Martinez, judge of the court of his 
village, within a few miles of the City of Mexico, 
became deeply interested in the Bible. His in- 
fluence in the neighborhood was considerable 
and was strongly exerted in favor of Protest- 
antism. Ere long a Presbyterian church of 80 
members was organized in his native village 
and in an adjoining one. Recently his house 
was attacked at night by a band of 40 assassins, 
and Martinez was shot while his wife was vain- 
ly endeavoring to shelter him in herarms. He 
died urging his friends to stand firm in the 
Gospel, and his funeral in the City of Mexico 
was attended by many native Protestants and 
foreign residents. 

.... While the Mohammedan clergy were 
mainly instrumental in the deposition of the late 
Sultan, Abdul Aziz, they were anxious to se- 
cure the co-operation of the Christian commu- 
nities. It is said that invitations were sent to 
the Greek and Armenian patriarchs to be pres- 
ent, through their representatives, at the meet- 
ing of the conspirators, on May 29th. In the 
assemblage of officials, on the followin® day, 
at which Murad Effendi was declared Sultan, 
Mohammedans and Christians were intermin- 
gled. The idea of the revolution seems not to 
have been to advance the interests of Islamism ; 
but, if possible, to preserve the Turkish Empire. 

.... The Santhals carry a good deal of national 
feeling into their Christianity. They prefer to 
be baptized by and take the Lord’s Supper from 
a Santhal, rather than from a foreign mission- 
ary. The whole race is, with each year, draw- 
ing nearer to the Gospel. Mr. Boerrenson, one 
of the leading missionaries, has strong hopes 
that the government will vigorously interfere 
with that greatest curse of the Santhal people, 
the liquer traffic. 

....At Moral, Mexico, a little company of 
Protestants designed to build a small adobe 
church, but afterward resolved to construct it 
out of stones. They gave as the reason: ‘‘ We 
want to let our neighbors know that the Evan- 
gelical religion is to be permanent in Mexico.” 


...-On April Ist, 1876, Japan began to keep 
the Christian Sabbath, by royal edict. It is 
likely that the Sunday audiences of the mis- 
sionaries will be greatly increased by this im- 
portant step of the Mikado’s government. 

...-The Gossner Mission among the Kols in 
the Chota Nagpore, Bengal, reports 5,962 com- 
municants and a total of 19,335 Christian ad- 





herents. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 23d. 1876. 
THE TEMPLE DEDICATED.—I Krnes fv, 


5—21. 





WE find in this lesson 

1, DEDICATION (v. 5—9). 

2. ACCEPTANCE (vy. 10, 11). 

3. ADORATION (y. 12—21). 

1. DepicaTion (vy. 5—9).—The Temple was 
completed. It was ready for its sacred oecu- 
pancy. As the preparation and progress of the 
werk had been of surpassing magnificence, so 
must its final consecration be. Solomon, 
therefore, assembled “all the congregation of 
Israel.’? Unnumbered sheep and oxen were 
then offered in sacrifice before the Ark. In this 
way the nation expressed its complete devotion 
toGod. It was a people dedicated to the Lord. 
And this attitude is the true one for all persons 
who would find acseptance with him (II Cor. 
vili, 12). The sacred Ark was next carried by 
the proper persons ivto the most holy plaee, 
ealled also ‘the oracle,” for thgre God made 
himself known to men. The AK had contained 
various artieles (Heb. ix, 4); but now ‘‘the two 
tables of stone”’ alone were in it. God’s law 
can never be lost to his dispensations (Deut. x, 
2; Matt. v, 17,18). When in position within 
the most holy place, the staves of the Ark, 
whereby it had been carried, were drawn from 
their bearings, in token that the necessity for 
them was past. Until this time, to withdraw 
them was unlawful (Ex. xxv, 14, 13). But the 
house was finished; the Ark was in its appoint- 
ed place; the staves were withdrawn ; and the 
Temple was thus given to Him who shone forth 
between the cherubim and who manifested 
himself from above the mercy-seat. 

2. ACCEPTANCE (vy. 10, 11).—The act of dedi- 
cation had been performed. All was right 
within the most holy place. No token of ac- 
ceptance was, however, visible to the priests 
within ; and they came forth from the oracle. 
Their work was done. Sometimes our work is 
done; but we get no token concerning it from 
God. We linger a moment, hopefully, and, 
perhaps, turn away with something akin to 
disappointment, as possibly these priests did 
when leaving the most holy place; but, if our 
work be well done, God will approve in due 
time. ‘It came to pass, when the priests were 
come out of the holy place [having first left 
the most holy place], that the cloud filled the 
house of the Lord.’”’ Here was acceptance— 
full, glorious, divine. Tothose who do their 


work in a true spirit God will, at the proper 
moment, manifest his favor. The most truly 
eonsecrated Christian or church will receive 
the most of God’s glory. Consecration is the 


way to glorification. Acceptance with God 
crowns devotion to God. 

3. ADORATION (v. 12—21).—So great was the 
glory of God’s appearance that ‘‘the priests 
could not stand to minister because of the 
cloud.’’ Other duties may be abandoned when 
God’s love crowds us to adoration. The 
priestly work naturally pertaining to that hour 
of dedication could not go on. Seeing that the 
Lord had come so preciously, Solomon cried 


out; ‘The Lord said that he would dwell in 
the thick darkness’ [of that inner room, the 
holy offiolies]. The grateful implication is: 
‘He has kept his word ; he has come.’’ Solo- 
mon was quick to see God’s faithfulness in 
what transpired. Many proofs of God’s fidelity 


are permitted by us to pass unrecognizeds 
Some, too, who see God’s hand and discover 
his faithfulness content themselves with medi- 
tation upon it. Solomon, however, when once 
this thought possessed his soul, ‘ turned his 
face about,’ from the wonderful vision to the 
wondering people, and he blessed them; and 
they stood reverent to receive the blessing now 
assured by the appearance of the cloud. Hap- 
py are they who accept the blessing of God, 
and who, like Solomon, see pledges for the 
future in God’s doings to-@ay. 

But no grateful heart rests when its own per- 
sonal good is assured. Solomon breaks forth 
in adoration. God’s faithfulness is his theme. 
He tells what God said about this house, and 
what God had done about it; and it is all said 
to the glory of his holy name. We should 
adore the Lord. and we should tell of his won- 
derfal deeds, so that others may see how ador- 
able he is. Especially should each living tem- 
ple in which he has come to dwell sound his 
praises and magnify his name among the 
people. 











....If Prof. John 8. Hart does not know 
what a Sunday-school is and what it should aim 
to do, then nobody knows. In a recent vigor- 
ous article he says: 


“It is not a church, nog a prayer-meeting, 
not a religious sociable, but a school, and its 
main business is teaching—teaching with refer- 
ence, indeed, to a particular end, but none the 
less teaching. Its methods, therefore, should 
be governed by the same general principles 
as those employed in other schools. There 
should be intelligent classification of the 
scholars; not according to years or size, but 





according to intellectual development—classi- 
fication of the school itself into primary, 
intermediate and higher departments. There 
should be object-teaching for the very 
young, memoriter exercises, blackboard ex- 
ercises—not acrostic gymnastics, but explana- 
tions addressed to the eye, as the most certain 
method of reaching the understanding and the 
memory. There should be lessons to be learned 
at home; there should be study, not mere talk ; 
there should be recitation, old-fashioned ques- 
tion and answer, not mere hortatory harangue ; 
there should be a systematic course of study, 
not mere patchwork.”’ 


...-[t requires great skill to make a short 
report. If point be added to the brevity, all 
the greater is the skill of him who makes the 
attainment. At the recent anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, corner of Broad 
and Diamond Streets, in Philadelphia, the ac- 
companying superintendent’s report was pre- 
sented. It is a marvel and a model in point 
and in brevity : 


ee 
ca work before us. 
—oom for more Children and Teachers. 


—f our Scholars 53 have united with the 
Church. 


—illing workers can find employment. 


—nterest in Study increasing. 
b Roll ge one, 
—um : Teachers, 
a atin Officers, 13—Total, 831. 


¢ Blessings in store for us.”’ 


....Edward Danforth, the efficient secretary 
of the New York State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, presents the following statistical showing 
of that field for the year ending with their re- 
cent anniversary : 


Number of towns reporting ....... $8s00-660n<e0s 691 
Number of Sunday-schools reported......... .. 4,112 
Number of officers and teachers...............+ 69,827 
Number of scholars, including adults ,,....... 571,208 
EI ED ob ois oa soso sencesces snncoenceson 641,025 
Members between 5 and 2] years of age........ 491,249 
Conversions, exclusive of New York City... .. 21,451 
WONG Oh Io sicsncsiitccicvcscsesten ee++ 784,087 
PE NOIR. oii tonanconnnscnss<oartaceesancnien 325,000 
Moneys expended during the year.............. $521,650 


....Talking to no purpose in the Sunday- 
school is not yet wholly extinct. Lest some 
unconsciously fall into this error, it may be well 
to reproduce the following good advice from 
The Sunday-school World: 

“Tf asuperintendent would address his school 
before closing it, he should be sure, first, that 
he knows what he wants to say; secondly, that 
he knows how he is to say it; thirdly, that he 
says it in language which his school can com- 
prehend. No minister can preach successfully 
to either children or grown people without ad- 
herence to these rules. No superintendent can 
hope to do better than his pastor in this thing.” 

....George Miller has been on an evangel- 
istic tour in the north of Scotland. He says 
that during the last eighteen years more con- 
verts have been gained to Christ than in any 
corresponding period of the world’s history, the 
apostolic age not excepted. He thinks that 
we may well pray for more evangelists, brt 
that the pressing demand is for pastors and 
teachers who can educate the new converts. 
His very just opinions upon this point forma 
most powerful argument for greatly-enlarged 
and greatly-improved Sunday-schools. 


....The organ of the Thousand Island Park, 
near which park the Sunday-school Parliament 
is soon to meet, says : ‘‘ The St. Lawrence is the 
only river in the world which enjoys the sym- 
metry of having a head larger thanits mouth.” 
It would be a good thing if more public speakers 
enjoyed the same symmetry. So many are 
great atthe mouth, but the head beyond needs 
increase of some sort. Perhaps a visit to the 
Parliament would benefit them. 

-...At a recent county Sunday-school con- 
vention in Pennsylvania a lady presented an 
essay upon “Fireside Talks on the Bible.” 
Far more of such talks are needed, and women 
are just the ones to tell how to secure them. 
Let the sisters speak on the subject ; and, mean- 
while, let us practice ‘‘fireside talks on the 
Bible,”’ even though they be held under trees, 
at the seashore, or on the mountains. 


....The Sea Grove Sunday-school Conference 
began its eight-days’ session on Sunday, June 
25th. A large delegation attended, the ap- 
pointments were well kept, the work was prac- 
tical, and all seemed repaid. J. Bennet Tyler, 
secretary of the Presbyterian Sunday-school 
Board, was the leading spirit and superintend- 
ent of the whole affair. He did his work well. 


....Very neat silicate book-slates are now 


- prepared, to take the place of the old class® 


books. For transient accounts of attendance 
they answer very nicely, but more permanent 
means are needed for retaining the records. 
They do well as “day-books’”’ or “ blotters,” 
but the ‘‘ ledger ’’ also is needed. 


..-. President Grant’s Centennial message to 
the Sunday-schools is printed quite extensively 
upon invitation cards and reward cards through- 
out the land. That is a good use to make of a 
noteworthy document. 

....'*Sunday-school Troubles and their Rem- 
edy ’’ was the theme which recently troubled a 
Maryland convention. How much remedy they 
found is not stated. 





School antl College. 


THE Gray collection of engravings, be- 
queathed to Harvard University by Francis 
Calley Gray, partly as a means of education to 
the students, has been temporarily transferred 
tothe Boston Museum of the Fine Arts. Mr. 
Gray left his valuable collection to the college 
some fifteen years ago, with the condition that 
its first curator should be Mr. Louis Thies. 
Mr. Thies died a few years since, and was suc- 
ceeded by George H. Palmer, now assistavt 
professor of philosophy at Harvard. The col- 
lection was originally given to Harvard with 
the proviso that a suitable place for its exhibi- 
tion should be furnished by the college. This 
condition it has been unable to fulfill, and so it 
has absolutely transferred the collection to the 
Museum for a term of seven years, at the ex- 
piration of which time the Harvard authorities 
hope to have the means for providing a perma- 
nent place for its reception. The trustees of 
the Museum have just appointed as curator of 
the collection Mr. Erastus Brainerd, of the class 
of ’74 at Harvard, who has for some time been 
an efficient coadjutor with Messrs. James R. 
Osgood & Co. in their efforts to raise their 
heliotype department to a high state of excel- 
lence. The appointment gives great satisfac- 
tion in Boston and Cambridge and affords as- 
surance that the trust will be managed with 
fidelity and with advantage to the public. 





....The fiftieth commencement of Western 
Reserve College occurred on June 28th. There 
were eleven graduates, and a noteworthy fea- 
ture of the semi-centennial class was that it 
contained the first young lady who has ever re- 
ceived a diploma from the institution. Two 
years ago the doors of Western Reserve were 
opened to women, and already many are taking 
advantage of the course. As this commence- 
ment was the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the College, a large nnmber of the 
alumni were present and steps were taken 
toward raising the money for a new 340,000 
college building. Carroll Cutler, D.D.,a gradu- 
ate of Yale, is president of the College. 


....The Courant aud Record, the Yale week- 
lies, are hereafter to be issue&-every other 
week, like the Harvard papers. They will, of 
course, appear alternately. We understand 
that the tomahawk editor of The Record wasa 
’76 man ; so, we suppose, the special sarcastic- 
ality of the journal will disappear next year. 
We hope its sprightliness will not evaporate 
also. 


....The present president of the University 
of California is Prof. Joseph Le Conte. There 
has been an interregnum since Pres. D. C. 
Gilman went to Johns Hopkins. Prof. Le Conte 
has proved himself an efficient controversialist 
and an able scientist. The University is now in 
a sound condition, with a fair endowment—con- 
sidering its broad scope—and adequate build- 
ings. 

-...Hayes graduated at Kenyon, Wheeler at 
the University of Vermont, Tilden at the Uni- 
versity of New York, and Hendricks at Han- 
over College, Indiana. From which it would 
seem advisable for the ’80 men at Harvard and 
Yale to change their mind. But Hayes went to 
the Harvard Law School and Tilden studied at 
Yale a while. 


....The most important events during the 
academic year at Wesleyan University have 
been the inauguration of Dr. Cyrus D. Foss as 
president, last October; the loss of the Drew 
Fund, through the failure of Mr. Drew; and the 
raising, by subscription, of a new endowment 
fund, amounting to $200,000. 


....-President Stearns, of Amherst College’ 
had a son in the class of ’76. Accidentally the 
president left one blank diploma signed with 
his name, which was filled out and given 
to young Stearns. ‘Adjutant Stearns,’’ of 
memoir memory, was another son of the late 
president’s. 


.... Wesleyan University gave “‘ high honors ”’ 
to all its young lady graduates this year. The 
University boasts that its entrance examinations 
are as strict as at any New England college, 
save Harvard. The college catalogue (and com- 
mon report) hardly bears out this statement. 


.---President Chadbourne, of Williams, is 
giving his college a prominent place in the “ re- 
form’’ movement in politics, in which task 
Prof. A. L. Perry has helped for some time. 
Williams’s faculty has always been a prominent 
one. 


...-The school population of South Carolina 
is 239,584—85,566 white and 153,968 colored. 
The school attendance is 43 per cent. of the 
white and 42 per cent. of the colored children. 
The schools arg open only three months a year. 


..--The Yale organs, which were so shocked 
at Harvard’s “‘ drumming ’’ out West, have got 
over their horror lately. Can it be because 
Yale went a little further West and started her 
own Graduates’ Hall, pro tem., at Chicago? 


...-Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, is said 





— 
to have good prospects for a freshman class 
this year. It is a Free-will Baptist institution 
and is well supported by the denomination. 


...- The Trinity College buildings at Hartford 
do not seem to go up very rapidly. They will, 
doubtless, be completed, on the proposed scale, 
about our millennial Fourth of July. 


----At the Harvard alumni meeting, com- 
mencement week, one speaker wanted the au- 
thorities to follow Dartmouth’s plan of entrance 
certificates, 


+-.-The Agassiz Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, which has had a special board of 
trustees, has been transferred to Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


--..The Yale boys are very happy over the 
fact that Battell Chapel has cushioned seats. 


....Northwestern University is still withou 
a president. 


Pebbles 


Fugit tempus means fly-time. 





-».-A man of miens : the physiognomist. 
...“Cranky ” musicians; organ-grinders. 
....Cork is the paradise of bottle-stoppers. 


ie - Troubles, like babies, get bigger by nurs- 
ng. 

.... When is it right to take one in? When it 
rains. 

...-Indiana has a town called Tell City. It’s 
a gossipy place. 

.»..Every old maid can boast of two beaux ; 
but they are elbows. 


-...It was a little boy in New Jemey who 
said: ‘Yes, soda-water’s good. It’s like your 
foot’s asleep.” 


... ‘Sounds just as loud as a new quarter!”’ 
chuckles Midas, as he drops a five-cent nickel 
into the costribution box. 


....[t is an economical reflection that, when 
garments are too short, the difficulty may be 
remedied by wearing them longer. 


... ‘Giles, can you conjugate ‘behaves’?”’ 
“Behaves, behooves, beehives, be’’— ‘See 
here! You can go and behave in the corner.” 


....A Louisiana wife tried to poison herself 
because her husband, in a prayer-meeting, had 
fervently said amen to the petition of a girl of 
whom she was jealous. 


...-An eccentric clergyman lately said, in 
one of his sermons, that about the commonest 
proof we have that man is made of clay is the 
brick so often found in his hat. 


... If the keeper of a jail isa jailer, why 
isn’t the keeper of a prison a prisoner ?” is a co- 
nundrum which, on some account or other, the 
Providence Press is prompted to propound. 


....[t was a New Jersey wife who said: 
“*My dear, if you can’t really drink bad coffee 
without abusing me, how is it you can always 
drink bad whisky without abusing the bar- 
keeper ?”’ 


...“‘ Please do not handle” is the Swiss re- 
quest. ‘‘ Ne touchez pas, s’il yous plait,’’ bows 
the Frenchman. ‘“ Visitors must not touch’’ 
says John Bull, firmly. ‘‘ Hands off!’ growls 
the Yankee. 


....A wag, upon visiting a medical museum, 
was shown some dwarfs and specimens of mor- 
tality all preserved in alcohol. ‘‘ Well,’ said 
he, ‘‘I never thought the dead could be in sueb 
good spirits.” 


...-A debtor, severely questioned as to the 
reason of his not paying a just debt, replied : 
‘*Solomon was a very wise man and Samson a 
very strong one; but neither of ’em could pay 
his debts without money.”’ 


.+e.‘‘ The sun is all very well,’’ said an Irish- 
man; ‘‘ but the moon is worth two of it. For 
the moon affords us light in the night-time, 
when we want it ; whereas the sun is with us in 
the daytime, when we have no occasion for it.”’ 


...-A Kansas City German got angry wih a 
banker of that place for demanding a heavy 
discount, and when the banker asserted it was 
‘*business,”’ replied : ‘‘ Pisiness! Pisiness! You 
sit in here all day and rob a man barefaced 
pefore his back und calls dat pisiness !’’ 


...‘‘ You must have lived here a long time,” 
said a traveling Englishman to an Oregon pio- 
neer. ‘Yes, sir, I have. Do you see that 
mountain? Well, when I came here that moun- 
tain was a hole in the ground.’’ The English- 
man opened his half-shut eyes. 


....Now is the time when the college grad- 
uate comes into the newspaper office to know 
if he can’t get a job as a dramatic critic, cor- 
respondent at the Centennial or in Europe, 
city editor, managing editor, or, if nothing 
else is vacant, he would take the proprietor- 
ship. 

....It was rather annoying, to say the least 
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when the new clerk of a Boston merchant, who 
had just been initiated into the mysteries of 
the trade-mark, inquired fo aloud voice, asa 
customer demurred to the price: ‘‘ What shall 
{sell this for? It is marked four dollars and a 
half and cost fifty cents.” 


....A little boy’s father gave him two cents— 
one to spend for candy, the other to give to the 
heathen. He presently lost one of the cents, 
but consoled himself with the thought that the 
one which was lost was the one which was to be 
given to the heathen. Hence the falling-off of 
contributions for the heathen. 


...-A Chinaman’s teeth began to chatter over 
the ice-cream. He buttoned up his jacket and 
swallowed another mouthful. That settled it. 
He jumped up from the table and started to 
where the sun could shine on him, exclaiming : 
‘‘“Whoopee! Plenty cold grub! No cookee 
nuff! Fleeze belly all same like ice-wagon.” 


....A splenetic Englishman said to a Scotch- 
man, something of a wag, that no man of 
taste would think of remaining any time in 
such a country as Scotland. To which the 
canny Scot replied: “Tastes differ. Ise tak’ 
ye to a place, no far frae Stirling, whaur thret- 
ty thousand of your countrymen ha’ been for 
five hundred years, an’ they’ve nae thoct 0’ 
leavin’ yet.” 


....An English clergyman was ‘turned 
down” at a fashionable spelling-bee for spell- 
ing drunkenness with one ‘‘n.’’ Shortly after- 
ward he returned to his parish and found him- 
self very coldly received by his parishioners. 
He sent for the parish clerk, and asked him what 
was the cause. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’? replied the man, 
‘a report has come down here that you was 
turned out of a great lady’s house in London for 
drunkenness.” 











Ministerial Register. 


information for this department will be gladly received. 








BAPTIST. 

BEAMAN, H. H., Hampton Falls, N. H., called 
to W. Bridgewater, Mass. 

BEAVEN, J., accepts call to Salinas City, Cal. 

BLOODGOOD, A. V., Webster City, Iowa, ac- 
cepts call to Washington, Iowa. 

COOPER, Jas., Rondout, N. Y., closed pastor- 
ate June 25th. 

DUDLEY, J. H., called to Limestone Springs, 
8. C. 

FARMER, D. W., late of Lyme Center, N. H., 
compelled by ill health to give up pastoral 
labor. 

FLETCHER, Joun, supply of E-st. ch., Wash- 
ington, D. C., called to pastorate. 

FRICK, M. W., called to Central ch., Chicopee, 
Mass. 

FUHRMANN, J. W., Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
closed labor June 25th. 

GARLICK, H., West Winfield, N. Y., has gone 
to Frankfort, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 

GREGORY, J. M., D.D., president of State In- 


dustrial University, at Champaign, IIl., 
withdraws resignation. 


JARREL, W. A., Stonington, II1., resigns. 

LEAVITT, Juuivs A., ord. and inst. in Grafton, 
Vt., June 27th. 

LOOK, Ws., Springvale, N. Y., accepts call to 
Forrestville, N. Y. 

—_ 8. W., D.D., died at Lockport, Ill., June 


MANN, J. B., Ishpeming, Mich., goes to Bara- 
boo, Mich. 


MOSTYN, Joun, called to Vail-avenue ch., 
Troy, . 

PECK, A. W., Brooklyn, Minn., resigns because 
of ill health. 

SANDS, L. C., Hoosick, N. Y., has resigned and 
gone to Salisbury, N. Y. 

SKEGGS, G. E., Oakville, Ind., accepts call to 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

SMITH, C. H., has begun pastorate of Wash- 
ington-ave. ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

i” a O. D., ord., Springfield, Mass., June 

st. 


WESTON, C. F., Fowlerville, Mich., resigns. 

WHITING, 8. M., Grand-st. ch., New Haven, 
Conn., resigned June 25th. Address Fair 
Haven, Conn. 


WILLIAMS, P. J., called to First ch., Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BELL, Jamrs M., North Hadley, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Medway, Mass. 

BONNEY, N. G., Falls Village, Conn., dis- 
missed, June 13th. 

CONANT, A., Amherst, Mass., called to Brain- 
ard and to Duluth, Wis. 

CRAWFORD, C. H., ord. evangelist at Flor- 
ence, N. 7. June 26th. 

CRISTIE, GrorcE W., Kittery, Me., accepts 
call to Wicasset, Me. 

D’OOGE, M. L., of Mich. University, supplies 
Ann Arbor ch. during vacation. 

poy, 4 M. H., has begun labor at Champion, 


DOWD, Quincy L., called to Hammond, Wis. 

EDWARDS, Georee L., Stamford, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Windsor, Mass, 

FARRAR, J. A., Carthage and Deer River, 
N. Y., resigns. 


FREEMSTER, M. 8. B., ord. evangelist recently 
at Good Hope, Mo. 





GALE, SuLiivan F., late of New Marlboro’, 
Mass., called to Brandon, Mass, 

JEROME, T. C., San Buenaventura, Cal., re- 
signs and returns to the East. : 

KELSEY, Epwarp D., Auburn Sem., supplies 
at Bremen, Ind., during vacation. 

LONGEE, 8S. F., Tunbridge, Vt., dismissed, 
June 28th, 

LUDWIG, C. B., late of Yale Sem., ord. at 
Hubbardston, Mich., June 28th. 

NELSON, 8., De Peyster, N. Y., accepts call to 
Lenox, N. Y. 

PARK, Harrison L., died at Norwood, Mass., 
June 28th. 

PRATT, L., North Adams, Mass., accepts pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric in Williams College. 

PRICE, L. V., Ticonderoga, N. Y., called to 
South Adams, Mass. 

ROSBORO, R. 8., — of Nevada, inst. 
pastor of New ch. in Moffat, Tenn. 

SAFFORD, A. W., supply at Johnsbury Cen- 
ter, Vt., returns to Kansas. 

SMITH, A. A., acting pastor at Irasburgh, Vt., 
called to pastorate. 

WESTERVELT, W. D., Munsville, N. Y., re- 
signs. . 

LUTHERAN, 


BERGSTRESSER, Rev. P., professor of theol- 
ogy at Hartwich Seminary, N. Y., has re- 
signed, and takes charge of the Lutheran 
church at Waynesboro, Penn., on the first 
Sunday in July. 

HARSHMAN, O. F., Milton, O., goes to Sardis, 
Westmoreland Co., Penn. 

KELLY, Wo., late of Gettysburg Theo. Sem., 
inst. at Espy, Col. Co., Penn., June 25th. 

SANDERS, E. W., Urbano, O., accepts call to 
Galion, O. 

TURNER, Jos. H., Blacksburg, Va., accepts 
eall to Burkittsville, Md. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BISSELL, A. P., resigns the professorship of 
Hebrew in Blackburn University, at Car- 
linsville, Ill. He may be addressed at Car- 
linsville for the present. 

BOYD, W., accepts call to Fairview, Penn. 

DAYTON, BENJAMIN, ord. and inst. recently 
in Amboy, N. Y 

DEEMS, E. M., has taken charge of ch. at 
Idaho Springs, Col. | 

DICKEY, J. W., West Union, Iowa, has re- 
moved to Buffalo, Wright Co., Minn. 

FARIS, W. W., Peoria, Ill., accepts call to Clin- 
ton, 

HALL, Joun, D.D., of this city, left for Ire- 
land, July 8th, on account of his mother’s 
death. 


HAWK, J. H., Bethesda, Penn., dismissed, June 
20th. 


JACKSON, ALEX., ord. and inst. in Amenia, 
N. Y., June 6th. 

MACOUBREY, A. R., Brewster, N. Y., called 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

McDONALD, Peter, ord. and inst. in Reading, 
Mass, June 13th. 

NESBITT, JosEPu, Lock Haven, Penn, has va- 
eation of six months to visit home in 
Treland. 

OAKEY, P. D., Neshanic, N. J., called to 
Springfield, N. Y. 

ROBERTS, W. D., North Wolfboro, Penn., goes 
to Drownsburg, Bucks Co., Penn. 

SMITH, J. RitcutE, ord. and inst. at Peekskill, 
N. Y., June 26th. 

STEVENSON, R., declines call to Callens- 
burgh, Penn. 

STRIDER, Jno. P., licensed to preach by Win- 
chester Presb., June 21st. 

THOMPSON, Tuomas, Doe Run, Penn., dis- 
missed, June 22d. 

UPHAM, N. L., inst. at Merchantville, N.J., 
June 29th. 

WILSON, W. J., Allegheny Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Union and Midway, Penn. 
WRIGHT, Wo. J., elected professor of mathe- 
matics in Wilson College, Chambersburg, 

Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BINGHAM, J. Foote, D.D., has become assist- 
ant rector of St. John’s, Waterbury, Conn. 

CHADWELL, GeorGE H., accepts call to be 
assistant at Church of Holy Trinity, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

DAVIS, G. H., resigns charge of Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Mich., and accepts call 
to Sauk Rapids, Mich. 

GEORGE, James H., accepts call to St. Ste- 
phen’s, Pittsfield, N. H. 

GITHENS, W. L., Grace ch., St. Louis, called 
to St. Luke’s, Kansas City. 

HILLIARD, F. W., will enter upon the rector- 
ship of St. John’s, Erie, Penn., July 23d. 

IRISH, Wm. M., has begun labor at Amster- 
dam, N. 

JUDD, H. O., Grace ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
resigns. Address Warm Spring, N. C 

McNULTY, S. A., accepts call to Erie, Penn. 

NASH, F. B., Jn., Christ ch., Burlington, Iowa, 
resigns. 

PARSONS, C. C., Hoboken, N. J., removes 
to Memphis, Tenn. 

SHEPHERD, J. Avery, D.D., Eflicott City, 
Ma., removes to Baltimore, Md. 


REFORMED (DUTCH), 


GARDNER, Joun 8., accepts call to Middle- 
burgh, N. Y. Inst. Aug. 22d. 


SMITH, WittuaM H., called to Little Falls, 
N.J. Inst. July {6th. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 


HANHART, H., Chambersburg, Penn,, resigns 
and removes to Cincinnati, 0. ae 


REICHARD, R. B., Greenville, O., resigns. 
UNIVERSALIST, 


WHITE, H. K., supplies another year at 
Branehport, N. Y. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Weel” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their jubd- 
lishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE JULY NORTH AMERICAN. 











TuE present issue of our standard quar- 
terly opens with an article by Gamaliel 
Bradford, on ‘‘ The Proposed Charter for 
the City of Boston.” In accordance with 
a vote of the city council, ow October 31st, 
1873, a commission was appointed by the 
mayor to revise the charter of the city. 
The provisions of the proposed charter 
look toward the lengthening of the term of 
office of the mayor, aldermen, and council- 
men; the gradual change of all bodies, 
after the plan of managing elections to the 
United States Senate; the appointment by 
the mayor of all executive officials save the 
school committee; and the placing of the 
executive government of the city in the 
hands of boards or commissions. Mr. 
Bradford discusses the subject in a calm 
and temperate tone, in an entire absence of 
enthusiasm, and yet without essaying the 
rile of a dira bubo, ‘‘Ttalian Popular 
Tales” is the title of the next article, 
which is written not, as one would guess, 
by Mr. Howells, but by Mr. T. F. Crane. 
Mr. Crane has attentively studied the folk- 
lore of Italy, and the results of his investi- 
gations are here presented in an agreeable 
form. Much amusement, as well as instruc- 
tion, may be got from his summaries of 
the quaint and novel stories current 
among a sentimental and rather supersti- 
tious people and his comparisons of them 
with the folk-lore of other nations. The 
arrangement of the article is rather scrappy 
and unmethodical, and it is given a super- 
ficial appearance by its division into a mul- 
titude of short paragraphs—for which inex- 
perienced writers have a strange liking. 
The ‘‘ Houses of the Mound-Builders” are 
described by Lewis H. Morgan, in an in- 
structive manner. Mr. Morgan is a zeal- 
ous, but not an overhasty or indiscreet 
student of archeology. His articles in this 
quarterly can well be gathered into a 
volume, by and by. ‘‘ Recent Astronom- 
ical Progress” is by Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
of Washington, than whom no American is 
better fitted to write on the subject. The 
opening of the article isan index of the 
vigorous style in which it is written : ‘‘ The 
fact that the existence of our race depends 
upon an equilibrium among violent oppos- 
ing forces, of the continuance of which 
science can give us no assurance, forms one 
of the most suggestive discoveries of re- 
cent times.” Prof. Newcomb points out 
the great importance of the invariability of 
the sun’s heat to the welfare or even the 
existence of man, and goes on to show that 
the spectroscope is the most important in- 
strument of research into the nature 
of the sun’s physical constitution. Its 
effective use, however, is a very recent 
thing. The progress of spectroscopy Prof. 
Newcomb summarizes, and then goes on to 
describe recent investigations into the mo- 
tions of the celestial bodies and into the 
question of the sun’s distance from the 
earth. The article is abreast of the most 
recent and thorough knowledge; but it is 
written in a clear and simple style. It is 
not ‘‘popular science”—that impossible 
whim about which some scientists, even, 
are wont to prate; but it is a paper which 
the “ people” will not find too abstruse to 
master. ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton” is by 
Henry C. Lodge, and is founded, of course, 
upon Mr. John T. Morse’s recent biography 
of that statesman. Mr. Lodge praises Mr. 
Morse’s work for its readability and inter- 
est; but finds it rather too partisan in tone 
and by no means free from inaccuracies. 
The book notices are even more full and 
excellent than usual. In, this respect. Zhe 
North American is easily at the head of 
American periodicals. Guizot’s ‘‘ History 
of France,” Auguste Laugel’s ‘‘ Historical 
Characters,” Stubbs’s ‘‘Constitutional His- 
tory of England,” Dr. Theodor Lindner’s 
‘‘ History of the German Empire,” Forster’s 
Swift,” Wells’s ‘‘ Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” Salter’s ‘‘Life of Senator Grimes,” 
Muller’s “Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” Ticknor’s life, Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian 
Poets,” Swinburne’s ‘‘ Essays and Studies,” 
Kegan Paul’s ‘‘ Life of Godwin;” and Van 


Horne’s history of the Army of the Cum- 
berland are among the works discussed—a 
very long and important list. 
SEE nen oon 
+-..The publication, by James R. Osgood & 
Co., of two hitherto unissued volumes by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne is an event of the highest 
literary importance. They are a great treat for 
his admirers and a great addition to our choic- 
est bookshelf. Fanshawe, and other Pieces has 
for its first part that celebrated romance which 
has for a half century been a sealed book, and 
which Hawthorne so zealously and successfully 
endeavored to suppress. The public, however, 
naturally and rightfully demands it, and now 
has the opportunity of its perusal. Its plot, it 
must be confessed, is ratherclumsy and absurd, 
but it is strong. Its style is only less attractive 
than that of the author’s later works. The rest 
of the volume is made up of sundry bicgraph- 
ical sketches, hitherto uncollected. The Dolliver 
Romance, and other Pieces opens with that won- 
derful and delightful, but unfortunately incom- 
plete fragment which was printed in The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, the year after the author’s death. 
We like it as well as anything Hawthorne ever 
wrote, and doubt not that, finished, it would 
have proved his greatest work. Certain other 
shorter stories complete the attractive book. 
These two volumes must immediately be put 
beside the line of Hawthorne’s works in the 
libraries. They are at present issued uniform 
with the 16mo edition of his works, but wiil ul- 
timately, we suppose, be put in the pretty new 
18mo edition just completed. 


... The Atonement of Leam Dundas (J. B. Lip- 
incott & Co.), by Mrs. Eliza Lynn Linton, the 
wife of W. J. Linton, the engraver, is a strong 
and brightly-written novel, with a vigorous 
and rather enthralling plot, and much clever- 
ness in character drawing. There is plenty of 
murder and poison and family unpleasantness 
in it; but the moral cannot be said to be bad. 


.---Hidden Perils (Harper & Brothers), Miss 
Mary Cecil Hay’s new novel, is an interesting 
and well-written story. Miss Hay is an uneven 
writer, but this is one of her good books. By 
all the admirers of ‘‘Old Myddleton’s Money ”’ 
or ‘‘ The Squire’s Legacy ’’ it will be welcomed 
with pleasure. 





NOTES. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU was 74. 





Miss Alcott’s and Miss Woolsey’s new books 
are having a great sale. 


Mr. G. Walter Thornbury, the English noy- 
elist, critic, and biographer, is dead. 


James R. Osgood & Co. announce a story by 
Marian Douglas, the time of which is the 
eighteenth century. 


‘‘ Eugene Lawrence,” the no-Popery man, is 
arealname. He is a lawyer, 50 years old, and 
a great classical scholar. 


The Saturday Review for June 24th alludes to 
“the great Puritan Soldier.” And who was he, 
pray? Gen. Stonewall Jackson. 


Those who did not read “Caleb Crinkle,” 
“‘Carleton’s” (C. C. Coffin) last year’s novel, 
will find it pleasant reading nowadays. 


We are sorry to learn that Mr. 8. R. Croeker, 
the editor of The Literary World, is in poor 
health ; but are glad that, in consequence, he 
is to take a well-earned vacation. 


The forthcoming autobiography of Secretary 
Seward will be accompanied by portraits on 
steel of many prominent people of his times; 
but whether new or old we are not told. 


Lord Amberley’s work, “An Analysis of Re- 
ligious Belief,” is just out in London. Itis 
said to be rather feeble, and hardly to justify 
the zeal of the author’s father in trying to sup- 
press it. 


Robert Clarke & Co. announce “ The Life, 
Public Services, and Select Speeches of Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes,” by J. Q. Howard. Mr. 
Howard was once the Washington correspond- 
ent of The Ohio State Journal. . 


A new journal of ecclesiastieal history, “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte,” has just been 
started in Gotha. It is edited by Dr. Brieger, 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Halle, and 
proposes to deal with all matters concerned 
with the history of the Church and of dogma. 


J. W. Scott & Co., of this city, have photo- 
graphed by the Woodbury process the proof- 
sheets of the stamps of 1765 for the tax on 
newspapers and almanacs. The originals were 
engraved on copper. The Woodburytype sheets 
of fifty can now be had of Messrs. Scott & Co. 


Joseph H. Coates & Co. announce that The 
Penn Monthly will hereafter be published by 
them, without change of editors or proprietors. 
They have also transferred to their list the 
works of Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, and have in 
preparation anew Wook, by the same author, 
on life and travel in india. 





Says The Saturday Review of Bret Harte’s 
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‘Gabriel Conroy”’: ‘‘ Any one who has skill in 
the art of skipping may find his account in 
reading this novel for the sake of the good 
pieces of description and dialogue to be found 
in it; but we, who have wandered through all 
its mazes, can only ‘speak of it as a most dis- 
appoirting book.” 


Tablets have lately been put up in London 
on houses formerly lived in by the following 
persons of eminence: Samuel Johnson, 17 
Gough Square; Edmund Burke, 37 Gerrard 
street, Soho; George Canning, 37 Conduit 
street; Michael Faraday, 2 Blandford street, 
Portman Square; David Garrick, 5 Adelphi 
Terrace ; Horatio Nelson, 147 New Bond street ; 
Mrs. Siddons, 27 Upper Baker street. 


The growth of the American newspaper press 
need hardly be summarized by the centennial 
historian. A hundred years ago we had no 
press. Now we have one strong in its dailies 
and monthlies, fair in its metropolitan and 
provincial weeklies, and decent in its small 
show of quarterlies. It must be admitted, 
however, that our periodicals are no better, on 
the whole, than they were fifteen years ago. 
Neither are those of England and the Continent. 


Dr. G. P. Badger, the English scholar, is pre- 
paring an English-Arabic lexicon, which will be 
published by subscription. It is calculated 
that the lexicon will occupy at least 1,000 quarto 
pages, and it is designed to give in an appendix 
a complete tabular set of Arabic paradigmata, 
for the purpose of enabling the student to see 
at a glance, and without further reference, the 
different forms of the verbs, the declension of 
nouns, etc., and the formation of the irregular 
plurals. 


The illustrations of American books by 
wood-cuts, steel engravings, copperplates, heli- 
otypes, ete. are as good as need be asked for, 
and in this particular we need not be ashamed 
of our exhibit at Philadelphia as an illustration 
of our progress during the century. Save in 
the departments of etching and water-color 
painting we have nothing to be ashamed of ; 
and our mechanical appliances for wood-cut 
printing are noticeable in any review of the 
century’s progress, as well as our larger inven- 
tions for book and newspaper printing. 


The Literary World thus closes a critical and 
in the main unfavorable review of G. P. 
Lathrop’s ‘Study of Hawthorne’’: ‘This 
Study must be regarded as in most respects a 
satisfactory view of Hawthorne’s life and per- 
sonal and literary character. It is, of course, 
highly eulogistic, and the author is more con- 
spicuous in it than he ought to be; but it ex- 
hibits its subject in a clear light and gives the 
American public, for the first time, an oppor- 
tunity of estimating on reasonably full data 
the character and caliber of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne.”’ 


The eighth annuai session of the American 
Philological Association will be held in this 
city, beginning on Tuesday, July 18th, 1876. 
The association will assemble at 3 o’clock P. M. 
in the chancellor’s room of the New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square. The annual ad- 
dress by the president will be delivered at8 
o'clock on the evening of the same day, in the 
chapel of the Fourth-Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Fourth Avenue and 22d St. 
The subsequent meetings during the session 
will be held at the same place. The executive 
committee will meet in the chancellor’s room at 
11 o’clock A, M., on Tuesday, July 18th. 


As book-makers Americans may well be 
proud of the century’s progress. The Univers- 
ity and Riverside Presses, at Cambridge, to- 
gether with the establishments of John Wilson 
& Son, Cambridge, Harper & Brothers, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co,, and J. B. Lippincott & Co., are 
surely abreast of the average of English or even 
French printers and ahead of those of Ger- 
many. The first two in particular deserve the 
greatest praise. The last decade, however, has 
been marked by a slight decline of interest in 
the mechanical part of books. American cloth 
binding, as arule, is better than English, and 
American leather binding poorer; but Mac- 
donald and Matthews have kept up with their 
European rivals. 

The growth of American libraries during the 
century has been vast. The circulating library 
system in England has been developed more 
than here, but simply because the English pub- 
lisher issues a small edition at a high price for 
a limited public of buyers, while the American 
puts forth -a generous edition at a small price 
for a great public. Nevertheless, our larger 
libraries—the Harvard, the Congressional, the 
Astor, the Merecantiles of New York and Brook- 
lyn, the Boston Public, ete.—are of satisfactory 


size, and, better still, are sufficiently complete | 


for purposes of reference, thanks to legacies 
and gifts of money and private libraries. Amer- 
ican private buyers are the most enterprisifig in 
the world, and when they die their collections 
are apt to go to the great public or collegiate 
libraries. 


In nothing has the progress of the country 
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during the past century been more marked than 
in literature. In 1776, properly speaking, we 
scarcely had any literature at all; for, although 
some of the most eminent of American schol- 
ars and thinkers were then living and had writ- 
ten some imperishable works, by farthe greater 
portion of all the issues of our press were theo- 
logical pamphlets, of transitory interest and 
polemic style. The Revolution, of course, pro- 
duced a shoal of political pamphlets ; but belles 
lettres, despite the Freneaus and Anne Brad- 
streets and Trumbulls of the time, won for it- 
self a sorry place before 1800. Shortly after 
that time the Monthly Anthology, of Boston, 
with the club of literary workers on which it 
rested, bespoke a brighter time; and when, in 
Boston, appeared the North American Review 
and Dana’s Idle Man the new day had clearly 
dawned. Irving’s appearance in New York 
shortly followed, together with the literary 
ascendency of Paulding and Charles Brockden 
Brown and James Fenimore Cooper; so that 
by 1825 we had a decent place in modern litera- 
ture. The rise of the reputation of Hildreth, 
Sparks, Bancroft, Everett, Prescott, Winthrop, 
Webster, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, and the rest was so rapid 
as to be a matter of astonishment; and yet 
our literary growth could hardly be said to be 
abnormal or unhealthy. These are, many of 
them, still with us; and, although their celebri- 
ty surpasses that of Aldrich, Howells, Hay, 
Stoddard, Taylor, Harte, Hale, Trowbridge, 
Mrs. Spofford, Miss Woolsey, or Miss Alcott, 
we have in training a reserve force which will 
insure the prosperity of American letters for 
the time just ahead. What we have lost in 
spontaneity and enthusiasm we have gained in 
thoughtfulness and scholarship. 


Says The Literary World, in a carefully-con- 
sidered editorial: ‘‘ We have already referred to 
the current revolution in book-making as a sig- 
nificant fact. By this revolution we mean the 
abstinence of publishers from the issue of new 
books and the flood of old ones reconstructed 
with which they inundate the market. This 
change of policy may be regarded as proof that 
the writing and sale of books have become less 
remunerative than they used to be, and may 
forebode a permanent decline of literary taste 
and appetite among the American people. Cont 
paring our condition, with respect to current 
literature, with that of England, we note a 
striking difference. Her presses are continually 
giving forth new books in all departments of 
literature—belles-lettres, history, travel, science, 
and theology ; while we content ourselves with 
reprinting this fresh matter or with reproducing 
in acheap form the standard literature of our 
own or England’s past. Thus a chief stimulus 
to native genius is withdrawn, and we gradually 
lapse into a state of indifference to native pro- 
ductions and dependence on the source which 
we have aspired to rival. Even granting that 
the inclination to write is still strong among us, 
what encouragement does the author find 
in the present condition of things? He sees 
original productions crowding the counters of 
the book stores, while reprints and new editions 
monopolize the feeble stream of trade. So 
long as publishers pursue this policy of virtually 
ignoring living native genius, and imposing on 
the reading public books which lack the fresh- 
ness of the present and fail to harmonize 
with the universal movement of progress and 
improvement, so long will American litera- 
ture languish.’’ Don’t you believe it. Amer- 
ican publishers are glad enough to pub- 
lish books which will pay. The law of sup- 
ply and demand is a pretty safe one to follow 
in literature. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Littell’s Living A , Vol. CXX CXXIX, April—Ju 
1876. 8vo, pp. viii, 824. Boston: Littell & aay: $3 00 
The City of New York. Illustrated and with 
map. (Taintor’s Route and City Guides.) 


18mo, paper, pp. 82. east York: 2 el 
a AIT I) ae 0 
Saratoga soos With mages 18mo, r, 
“4 3S Deere paper, 0 3 


Gentle Folks nail  Ouiibes. By Julia Duhring. 
300. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
SPUD re cctaceics nesneededens kt incuss:¥iierethins 200 
The Forest and Stream Hand-book for Rifiemen. 

By Maj. George C, Starr. Illustrated. 18mo, 

pp. ii, 52. New York: J. B. Ford & Co 
Griaaide ; 2 dramatic 

rich 


oem in five acts. B 

oe nslated a Mrs. E. 

oo Sea RP. iti, 152. ew York: 
The Young ‘omen’ 's Christian Association., 12% 

Imperfect Instruments. By Mrs. _ ome. 
Sq. 16mo, paper, pp. 24. The same 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND, being a descrip- 
tion of the Characteristics, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Principal Varieties of the Human 
Family. By ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Handsomely printed and with 
over 500 illustrations, many full page. 4 vols., 
cloth, $14; or 2 vols., cloth, $10. 

Read what the London Bookseller says: ‘* No work 
we are ~~ with conveysinformation respect- 
ing the different races inhabiting the world in a 
pleasanter or more instructive manner than this, 


and few works afford so much agreexuble conversation 
iu family circles.” 


SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, Published under the sanction of 
the Cobden Club. Edited by J. W. Probyn and 
Checker. New edition. Revised and partly 
rewritten, l6mo, 418 pages. $1.75. 

The New and Revised Editions of 

FIGUIER’S POPULAR SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS. In extra crown 8vo volumes, con- 
taining all the orizinal illustrations, with the text 
revised and corrected. Price, each, $3.50. 


The Maman Race. Newly edited and revised by 
ROBERT WILS 


Mammatin. "Raviced by Professor E, PERCEVAL 
WRIGHT, M.D., F.L.S. 


The World Before the Deluge. Edited and 
revised by H. W. BRISTOW, F.R. 


The Ocean World. Neca and corrected by 
Professor E. PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M.D. 


The Insect World. Revised and corrected by 
Professor DUNCAN, M.D., F.R.S 


The Vegetable World. Revised and corrected 
by an eminent botanist. 


Reptiles and Birds. Revised and corrected by 
Captain PARKER GILLMORE. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 





CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & Co. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


ae illustrated. ae vol., octavo. 


“Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of Niles’s 
aegute $3, 


lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1.50. 
ny. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3. 


Ge Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street. New York. 


WIDE AWAKE 


FOR JULY NOW READY! 


Only 20 cents. #2 ayear. *“* The brightest and most 
popular Juvenile Magazine.” 
D. Lothrop & Co., a agg 32 Franklin St., 


THE CHOICE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Twenty-four volumes, containing more than 4,3C0 
pages and over 100 illustrations. 
lighly Interesting and iustructive. 
Net price to Sunday-schools, $12. 


BOSTON, D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
Libraries und old books bought. 
167,432 books on hand. 
Almost given away. 
Centennial catalogue free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROT 
3 Beekman St., New York City. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
A HELP IN SELECTING 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready a Catalogue of books suitable for Sun- 
day-school Libraries, published during 1875 and con- 
tinued to June, 1876. it will be sent free to any one 
desiring it. 

Also on hand a full assortment of other Sunday- 
school Library Books, which will be sold at the low- 
est prices. Send for a Catalogue. 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 


21S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


- APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
and 551 een fl N. Y. 
Cucutées'th sent to any address on application. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


Pro wrong baw po pene Monthly of caaee Popular 
ahgaeanene nd 20 cents for a specim 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


DR. JOHBIONS & OR FALTH LIET. Com- 



































NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DESIRED or inten 


ae Bh, ti ddress LOCKWOOD 
ons address 
BROOKS — Co., » Doster . ao ee eee 
carefully forwar on rece’ 
PP aavert advertised price. Send for Untslogne of our own 
publications. 





HARPER’ SMAGAZIN £, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S ey : One of either for one year, 
Pos te id by the Publis , to any 
in the States or Canada, on recei ot of $4. 

Harp ER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
th or any two for $7. 

ver om HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


College Presidents 
and Profe. School "principals, Authors. nkers. and 
Brain-Workers generally. Full Circular for pm. 
J. W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs, 14 Bond St. N. ¥ 





“How to be a Gottetian. wed EN Rev. W. Gladden 
Prepaid, 75c. M. H. Treasurer, Boston 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


J ARALY S18. 

By GHO. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 50 cents. Shows 
Paralytic, x hH, and other helpless invalids how 
they may be restored by home treatment. 

WOOD & CO., 
Vt East 58th street. New York. 











STARRABBSESEREULAE, MOORS. Se 
Ce cee nn 





marys. A Bb Riis fiussrated Journal of Sci- 
nce. N & CO., Publishers, 
Astor Place, New 3 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SUNNY SIDE. 


When your Sense cohen opens again. begin the 
season with a bright, fresh Singing Book—one that 
contains vigorous, stirrin ng music and words free 
from the absurdities generally found in such books. 


SUNNY SIDE 


stands highest in its literary character of any S.-S. 
ished. Some of the most celebrated au- 





and H. 8. PERKINS and the adaptations ‘are by the 
very best Sunday-school musicians in the U.S. 


Board Covers, 35c. per copy. $30 per 


hundred. 
Sample pages free. 


WM. A. POND & CO.,547 Broadway aud 
39 Union Square, N.Y. 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful S Songs, by 
WRY RY and Doane. 


OVAL DIADEM: 


Pure, werling Me Melodies, by same authors, 


PURE RE GOLD: 
This work has a world wide 


reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies so 
Price for any of the aleve books, in leant covers, 
$30 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 cts. 


Book oF OF PRAISE: 
A compilation 


from the Dest Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


ONGS FOR “LITTLE FOLKS 


~ Contains ns beautiful S Songs s for ene Liatle 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, hools and 
athome. Price, in Board Covers: 
$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 
G2” For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
$1 ‘Washington Street, Chicago. — 


























The above is the title of our book of sew songs /.» 
infant classes in our Sunday and day schools. ‘The 
songs are writtenin one and two parts, and illustrated 


with beautiful pictures. The little folks will go into 
extacies overit. Sample copy in paper cover 26 cts. 
$3.00 per dozen (in board covers) by express. 

BS> Specimen pages free to all. 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


x 
CAMPAIGN MUSIC. 
HAYES AND WHEELER GRAND MARCH 
with fine picture of both candidates, 40c.; P= title, 
30c. Composed b a Arrange for mili- 
tary band by G. Wiegand, $ 


THE LIBERTY BELL. 


The best collection of Patriotic Songs, Hymns, etc., 
ever published. Over fifty pieces of music at less 
than one cent each. Also contains Declaration of 
Independence, Washington’s Farewell Address, and 
picture of the Liberty Bell. Paper covers, 50c.; 
boards, 75c. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway and 39 
Union Square, New York. 








EDUCATION, 


N APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, . a > la- 
dies, Pittsfield, Mass.,35 years old xcellen 
of its present advantazes never surpassed. Beauty 
es we grounds and buildings never equaled. Address 
. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for Circulars. 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
1713 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa., offers superior 
advantages to family boarding pupils. yg 
second year is ins Septemb i. 
SUPPLEE, A. M., Mrs. E. H. SUPPLEE, Sponataie. 


——_ Military Academy. 


Chester, Pa. (for Boarders only). 

Opens — 1th. Loeation elevated and health- 
ful; grounds ample; buildings handsome and com- 
modious. Course of studies extensive. Thoro “ 
Instruction in Civil and Mining Engineering, t 
Classics, and English. Careful oversight pd the morals 
and manners of Cadets. For Circulars sogis to 
OL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


THE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 
ARY, at Oakland, Cal., will begin its Dems yee Aug. 
24th, 1876. It combines’ the fate oe) of both the 
old and the new methods of prevestes for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Two scholarships have been endowed 

and a third one may soon be), yielding each eee 

ayear. These are now open to college gradu: 

who take a full course in this institution, board in the 
seminary, and comply with some other minor condi- 
tions. dard and washing are $3% per week. Room 
tuition, use of books, free. Bills for fuel small: 
Other expenses light. Climate healthful. Scener 
delizhtful. Address Prof. J. A. BENTON or Prof. 
GEORGE MOOAR, Oaklund, Cal. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass.—First- 
class Academy for both sexes. opens Ass. 31st, 
1876. Address Rev. J.P. WESTON, D Principal. 


Highland Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mags., prepares 
its graduates for commanding ositions in common 
and scientific pursuits. C. B. METCALF, A. M.,Sup’t. 


PEEKSKILL, N.Y., MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 13th, 1876. 5 resident instructo; 
ing pupils; gymnasium; ground 6 acres; Sub per yer per 


HILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Address 
Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 





























NORWICH University Scientific = Mew pepoot, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. C 


Winchester Institute, Conn. For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College. J AMES: COWLES, Prin. 


Boys, Boar NY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
Pesta aa rschool year. Address 
LOUIS WOODR . Prin Bethany, Ct. 


EST END TUT Family school for 
Ww oung mee by iy A CADY, Principal 











New Haven,Conn. Send for circular 
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PACKERCOLLECIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

The thirty-first year will begin September 13th, 1876. 
The Institution is furnished with complete and ex- 
tensive apparatus in every department, as well for in- 
struction in Music, Painting, andthe Languages, asin 
the regular course. Pupils from abroad will finda 
—— home in the family connected with the Insti- 


“For Circulars apply to 
oe A. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


Full Session begins September 18th, i876. 
SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


to HIARM ORCUTT, A. M., Principal. 
WEST LEBANON, N. H., June 29th, 1876. 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find pg the ** American Edu- 
oallevel Monthly.” Price 20 cts., or $2 per annum. 

JW. SOHERMERHORN &C0.. 14 Bond st., N. Y. 














STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 





JOHN FOLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS. 


0.2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. embracing 
every style and finish. "254 BROADWAY. New York. 


(a: WHOLESALE CARD HOUSE, 





71:2 Washington street. V a aoe rinted 

from Nickel Silver EP ne White Bristol, 

or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snow ke, gh Repp, or 

Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 1-ct. 
stamp, by mail. All other kinds’ eorrespondingly 
low. 60 high-priced cards, no two alike, 50 cts.; three 
packs $1. Il am supplying ‘the trade in all directions 
and with my new machines shall soon be able to print 
six millions permonth. 240 ng a ircu- 
lar, Price-List, etc., to agents, 10 

W. C. CANNON. Box 3 m9, Boston. Mass. 


VISITING CARDS! 


Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
e paid for 25 cts. 9 elegant samples, includin 
siass, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, styles o 
type, price-list, etc., sent on receipt of stamp. You 
make a mistake if you do not procure our samples 
before ordering elsewhere. We have over 100 styles. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commissions. 
. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 

E, & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broap- 
WAY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
galethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Materials. Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 


DD FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, 10c., post- 
*) paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Ronss. Co., N.Y. 








OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Send stamp 
for circulars. C. M. DALTON, Lowell, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED 


iti 800° B AGK SHEESH 


THOUSANDS of canvassers have answered 
our call to sell this famous new book—and yet we 
want 5.000 more! It portrays life as it really 
ts in Egypt, Turkey, and the Holy Land, and 
contains $00 Magnificent new Engravings. 500 
Outfits were ordered im advance, and Agents are 
selling 10 to 20 a day. 8€th thousand now m 
press. Agents now is your time to make gmoney with the fastest 
selling book ever published. BF-OUTFIT FREE to all. 
Large a with EXTRA ag ie. Address, 

. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


A New Edition of the lives and works of these 
men. complete to date, with sermons,etc. Meetings 
in Philadelphia and New York. The only edition of 
this work published which the friends of Mr. Moody as- 
sisted in preparing. This is-endorsed and approved. 
Agents, send_ for circulars. Address ar 
PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Cincinnati, O. 


Anagent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 


oe ee 1 ee — 1) 3 
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A SONG OF THE CENTURY. 


BY SARAH D. CLARK. 
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BRING me a reed, a slender reed, 
From yonder tall, lithe willow, 
While high above in drifting speed 
Rolls billow after billow ; 
And on the grassy turf below 
Red, white, and blue spring-flowers blow. 


A hundred years ago to-day, 

Where yonder shaft is looming, 
A mile away, in Boston Bay, 

The British guns were booming. i 
The yeoman left the hill and plain, 
And answered shot for shot again. 


The men who broke on yonder hights 
The chains Oppression forges, 
Who would not yield their free-born righta 
For fifty royal Georges, | 
Live on, by noble deed and name, 
And all the world has heard their fame. 


The oceans smile on either hand— 
Atlantic and Pacific ; 

The days are gone throughout the land 
When tea was a specific ; 

Now ripe and full are garnered sheaves 

And rich the web the Century weaves. 


Let man and matron, lass and Jad, 
Sing loud, with brave hearts beating, 
With field and prairie blooming glad, 
The joyous tale repeating ; 
For on the lands of swarthy gloom 
The Century’s flowers of Freedom bloom. 


And in this bright, auspicious year 
Sing robin, bold and proudly, 
The only red-coat we shall hear 
Where once the drum beat loudly ; 
Sing out, to furthest land and sea, 
The Century’s Song of Liberty ! 
BosTON, MASS., July, 1876. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


TuE first part of the week was dullness 
itself at the Capital, including the Centen- 
nial Fourth. No one can imagine anything 
hotter and duller than a July day can be in 
Washington and often is. The much- 
dreaded ‘‘dead-lock” did not result in the 
stoppage of any department, as many 
feared. For one, I-confess that I had no 
fears on the subject, for I knew that neither 
branch of the Government could afford to 
see the Government come toa halt. The 
thing never was and never will be, unless 
traitors get control of one branch of Con- 
gress. It was a good deal like two armies 
executing a charge. It never comes to 
actual sword thrusts, or very rarely; but 
oue or the other side gives way. When the 
Senate proposed the ten days’ bill—extend- 
ing the appropriations over ten days, so as 
to give time for a compromise—the House 
was compelled to accede to the proposition. 
It will be compelled to deal fairly with the 
other questions at issue, and it may as well 
do so at once as to wait a week or ten days 
longer in this broiling weather. 

There was a lively debate in the Senate on 
Monday, though the mercury stood at 90 
degrees. The subject was the resolution 
paying Pinchback a part of his salary as 
senator, though never admitted to the Sen- 
ate but as a contestant. Incidentally the 
Mississippi question came up, and Messrs. 
Bayard and Morton had quite a stirring 
passage at arms. It is evident that there is 
going to be quite a debate in the Senate on 
the Mississippi investigation, and it will ap- 
pear before it is concluded that there has 
been a great deal of intimidation in the 
state. But the Republicans of the Senate 
are disabled in their arguments, because it is 
not to be denied that there was a large 
amount of thieving under the carpet-bag 
Republican administrations. The rascality 
was simply atrocious; but the intimidation 
and fraud were still worse last fall, by 
which the Democrats carried the state and 
got controlof the government. There is no 
doubt that the state is, in a fair election, re- 
publican by 20,000 majority. Alabama, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana in a 
fair election are all Republican; but they are 
to be carried for Tilden next fall by force 
and fraud. This is a promising set-out for 
the new ‘‘reform ” party. 

Probably the worst fraud in the St. Louis 
platform is its financial plank, though the 
the ticket itself may be worse. Tilden for 
hard money, so as to carry New York; and 
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Hendricks for soft money, so as to carry 
Indiana. So. the’ platforni ‘says, in effect: 
‘We are for early resumption; but, to 
please the inflationists; we:will;repeal the 
Resumption Act!” Is it possible that such 
barefaced hypocrisy can succeed? Can 
both sides be humbugged by a cry of “ re- 
form” when such double-dealing is openly 
confessed? The feeling here among the 
the Republican leaders is that it cannot 
succeed, unless General Grant commits so 
many blunders that he will succeed in driv- 
ing off all the independent voters. The 
‘* Yaryan.” business has already had a very 
bad effect. 

The President has been acting recently in 
a somewhat embarrassing manner to his 
political friends. He insists upon ejecting 
from office two or three men who have done 
good work against the whisky thieves. 
Doubtless, he believes that they ought not 
to remain in office; but so long as the hon- 
est Republicans of the country look upon 
the dismissed Yaryan as a good officer, and 
believe that he was removed because he was 
so faithful, the President’s course is most, 
injurious to the cause. It is to be hoped 
that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the Secretary of the Treasury will 
insist that they be permitted to select their 
subordinates. If such reckless partisans as 
Senators Logan and Sherman and Sargent 
are going to control such appointments in the 
interest of the whisky thieves, all hope of 
the success of the Cincinnati ticket is at an 
end; for it tends to convince the country 
that not only the President, but many prom- 
inent members of his party, are hopelessly 
This is certainly no 
time for such experiments with the patience 
of the country. It will not endure many 
more blunders on the part of Gen. Grant; 
and if the party leaders do not in some way 
show to the nation that they disapprove of 
the singular conduct of the President it 
will cost the ticket many votes in November. 

The much-feared ‘‘ dead-lock ” is in a fair 
way to be arranged.. The Senate has given 
way largely, and so has the House; but the 
final result is to be that salaries will be con 
siderably reduced. If the Democrats are 
successful in the fall elections, they will be 
bound to go on with the work they have 
begun, and the Republican candidates for 
Congress will pretty certainly pledge them- 
selves to vote for the utmost economy that 
is compatible with an efficient service. The 
real issue may be postponed; but very con- 
siderable retrenchment is sure, whichever 
side wins in the coming contest. And, for 
one, I expect to see the next House Demo- 
cratic and the next President a Republican. 

The Republican Senate has ingeniously 
alluded to the ‘“‘ Mongolian” plank in the 
Cincinnati platform. It has ordered a 
committee to look into the subject during 
the recess and through the campaign. This 
is not very serious; but it will do no good, 
probably. When it comes to meanness and 
lack of principle, the Democratic party 
will beat any other in existence. Someone 
wrote from St. Louis at the time of the 
Convention: “‘If it is necessary to carry 
California, the Convention will agree to 
shoot all the Chinese in the eountry.” And 
I presume it was true. It is a most amus- 
ing fact that Senator Sargent, who is the 
most bitter advocate of Chinese expulsion 
in Congress, is not only an ardent advocate 
of the rights of Negroes, but he also ad- 
vocates female suffrage. His great philan 


thropy must stop somewhere, and it stops 
when he sees a native of the Flowery King 
dom. Just as some Democrats love the 
Trish and the German, but grow sick when 
the black man is introduced. 
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M. Waddington, the French minister. of 
public instruction, has matured a scheme for 
the entire reorganization of state education in 
France. It embraces a development of primary, 
secondary, and university education. Begin 
ning with the first, he proposes to make it:com- 
pulsory ; and for this purpose he asks an extra 
grant of 5,000,000 francs. He looks to the de- 
partments and communes for 15,000,000 francs 
more. With this sum M. Waddington expects 
to increase the number of P meg <2 schools by 
1,000 in 1877. For secondary instruction he 
demands an extra appropriation of 1,200,000 
franes, to be applied to the improvement of the 

appointments of the lycées and colleges. M. 
Waddington contemplates four great state 
universities—at eure Lyons, Bordeaux, and 
Nancy—which, it is expected, will in time ab- 
sorb smaller institutions. The plan meets with 
strong opposition from the Oatholies, 
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Hew York and Vicinity. 


IN THE GOVERNOR'S ROOM. 


BY WM. M. F, ROUND. 











THE element of hero-worship is very strong 
in the human heart. We love to dwell on the 
deeds of our great men and find a great inter- 
est in such things as call them to mind, Wash- 
ington’s clothing, in one sense, is no more or 
less than ordinary woolen and linen. But to 
the American it is, in another sense,. very much 
more. We look at it witha degree of interest 
in proportion to our patriotism and to our rey- 
erence for the pure and great man who wore it, 
because it is something in which he had a person- 
aliuterest when alive. Itis the same sentiment 
that makes us look so tenderly on the relics of 
our lost loved ones—makes us sigh over some 
plaything that belonged to a dead child, or 
weep over baby’s little shoes, because baby is no 
longer with us. The relics of the loved and 
lost are important means of keeping their mem- 
ories green, of recalling to our minds the char- 
acteristics that made them dear to us. Our 
world is a material world, and we need things 
that we can see and feel to call up men and 
events of the past. We should cherish all the 
belongings of our great men, all the relics of our 
great events. It is a duty we owe to posterity, 
and that country or city will be most patriotic 
that has most of such relics. Philadelphia’s 
greatest treasure is a time-stained, ink-faded 
manuscript—the immortal Declaration—and she 
has it worthily enshrined in the venerable build- 
ing from which its tale of liberty was first pro- 
claimed to the world. That city is particularly 
rich in relics of the nation’s history, and isto be 
congratulated on her treasures; but we have 
also in New York some few relics—a collection 
that is far from contemptible. 

Strangers who come to New York go to the 
Governor’s Room of the City Hall to see the 
collection of portraits and relicsthere. Citizens 
of New York seldom do. Yet there is much of 
interest there; much to awaken noble mem- 
ories and enkindle patriotism. Witness this 
old bunch of tattered, blood-stained battle- 
flags, which were borne before the lst Regiment 
of New York Volunteers in the Mexican War. 
They call to mind a stirring campaign, a worthy 
triumph of our flag. All the silk banners that 
hung in Broadway on the Fourth of July were 
not so eloquent of the true dignity of the 
standard. These flags have been consecrated 
by the sacrifice of blood. They are worthy of 
their place in the Governor’s Room, entitled to 
the reverence of alifted hat. It is surprising 
how much eloquence there is in a _ bullet- 
piereed bit of silk that has been torn in the 
country’s defense. 

Very dignified, too, are these long rows of 
worthys that hang upon the wall in full-length 
portraits, representing governors, mayors, dis- 
tinguished visitors, and other dignitaries. Here 
is Heinrich Hudson, looking down upon us with 
a most genial smile—looking not uncomfortable 
in his huge ruffie—a bad thing one would think 
for a navigator and a fighter to wear about his 
neck. They say this is a good portrait—an ac- 
curate copy from the original. If Heinrich 
Hudson looked as he is represented here, he was 
a man that would be trusted anywhere. 

Oh! wonderful progress of the age, as shown 
by the woven portrait of Washington here. 
Woven by the nimble steel fingers of a Jac- 
quard loom guided in its work by that sublime 
brain power that turns metal into working 
forces. We have a portrait that gives the very 
tone, even suggests the color of Stuart’s pic- 
ture. This is a worthy nineteenth-century 
work. It tells in its little square a long story of 
patient toil, of inestimably valuable invention, 
and of progress in the arts, that makes one 
thank God he lives in the present age. This 
one thing, representative of a great invention 
and of a whole class of inventions, shows us 
the key whereby we shall solve the problem be- 
tween labor and capital. There will be each 
year less crying out of overpressed and over- 
burdened &sbor, as man shall devise machinery 
and ec nd the el ts to do man’s labor. 
This work, woven of silk and costing $10,000, 
was given to the city by the Hon. 8. C. Good- 
rich, whom we know better as ‘‘ Peter Parley” 
—a man who not only made good books, but 
did good things for his country, as its repre- 
sentative abroad. 

There are whole lines of portraits here—some 
faces full of character, and forms full of dignity, 
and some faces and forms lacking both. There is 
a theatrical representation of General Winfield 
Scott, with his hat in his hand and his arm ex- 
tended in a way suggestive of arm-ache ; a por- 
trait that looks strong in the face and weak in 
the legs. There is Seymour, painted by Elliot, 
looking benignant and self-complacent—a pic- 
ture with good flesh-tints and worthy of Elli- 
ot’s brush in every way. There is General 
Taylor, a meek-appearing man, that looks as if 
he would be frightened at the sound of a can- 

non. There is Governor Marcy, with his face 
aglow with color. In this picture and in one 
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the signature to trace Page’s master hand, his 
inimitable handling and truthful coloring. 
Here, too, is General Anderson—gallant An- 
derson—who knew his duty and did it, 
when the whole country was wavering 
in uncertainty as to its course of action. The 
character of the man is written in his face. A 
firm, unflinching man before a question of con- 
science—a man who should have a grand me- 
morial statue on the ruins of Sumter, where he 
answered back the cannon cry of secession with 
the louder cannon cry of loyalty. Here among 
the portraits is James Harper, whose best 
memorial is down in Franklin Square, a mon- 
ument not alone eloquent of the man, but elo- 
quent of the dignity of labor. 

One feels in a very distinguished company in 
this Governor’s Room, and yet some of its dig- 
nities have gone on a visit to Philadelphia and 
look down upon the crowdsin the Art Annex of 
the Exhibition. The portraits of Governors 
Clinton, Hunt, Decatur, of Commodore Perry, 
and Lafayette are at the Exposition, but will be 
back in their old places in the fall. 

Even the furniture in this Governor’s Room 
has a venerable, staid, and dignified appear- 
ance. It was the same used in the first Con- 
gress, in the old Continental Hall,ijn Nassau 
Street. These heavy mahogany chairs and 
massive desks and big sofas, all polished to the 
last degree, all solid and real beyond a doubt, 
all dressed in a rich upholstery of heavy crim- 
son stuff, stand very well as furniture embodi- 
ments of the staid worthies that formerly used 
them. They, too, were solid and real and pol- 
ished, and stood firm on their legs, and were 
strong in the back, and able to withstand a 
good deal of wear and tear. 

Of relics of Washington there are several 
bere. His dining-tables of polished mahogany 
recall the days when he held his little 
court in this city and gathered about 
him all the famous men and beautiful women 
of the time. We can imagine the first Presi- 
dent presiding over these tables, with all that 
dignity and grace which we are accustomed to 
associate with his name. ‘‘ He was never famil- 
iar,’? says Mr. Scudder, in his ‘‘ Men and Man- 
ners in America One Hundred Years Ago.’’ 
“His countenance uniformly preserved its 
habitual gravity. A lady of his family said 
it was his habit, also, when without company, 
and that she only remembered him to have 
once made a hearty laugh in a narrative and 
incident in which she was a party. The truth 
was, his deportment was unavoidably grave. 
It was sobriety, stopping short of sadness. His 
presence inspired a yeneration and a feeling of 
awe rarely experienced in the presence of any 
man. His mode of speaking was slow and de- 
liberate—not as though he was in search of fine 
words, but that he might utter those only 
adapted to his purposes.” 

How different the republican court to-day, 
where men jostle and hob-nob with the Presi- 
dent as if he were hotel clerk. 

But this sketch is already Jonger than it was 
intended to make. There are many more relics 
left undescribed. Our little city museum is by 
no means a paltry one and should be increased 
as time rolls on and events and men leave relics 
behind them to interest future generations, as 
these interest us. 

———— 


TRINITY CHURCH Will soon be further beau- 
tified by the addition of the Astor Memorial, 
which is to be in the form of a magnificent rere- 
dos. The design adopted is by Frederic Clarke 
Withers, and is said to compare favorably with 
the best work of the early Gothicists, and, of 
course, conforms to the perpendicular style of 
the interior of the church. The material will 
be chiefly Caen stone ; but there will be more or 
less decorative work in marbles and color. 
The reredos will rise to the sill of the great 
chancel window, a hight of 22 feet, and will be 
33 feet in width. There will be a number of 
panels containing symbolic designs and illus- 
trating passages in the life of our Saviour. On 
the extreme left is Mary Magdalen washing the 
feet of Christ. The next panel is the entry into 
Jerusalem ; the next the washing of the disci- 
ples’ feet. In the central panel is a representa- 
tion of the ‘‘Last Supper,” after Leonardo da 
Vinci, with the inscription beneath : “This do 
in remembrance of me.’’ In a small oblong 
panel to the left is a bunch of wheat-stalks, 
with the legend ‘‘I am the bread of life’; 
and on the right flank a vine, with the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Iam the true vine.” To the right of 
the altar the first panel is ‘The Agony in the 
Garden,’’ the next ‘‘The Betrayal by Judas,”’ 
and at the extreme right the scene before Pilate. 
Above each of the side panels rise Gothic 
arches, broker in the center by a column into 
double niches each, giving in all twelve open- 
ings, in which will be placed a line of the 
twelve apostles—statuettes 30 inches high, of 
white marble—each standing upon a red-shafted 
pedestal. The background behind the figures 
will be of burnished gold. Over the central 
portion and some six feet above the altar-table 
is a large triangular panel, about 8 feet across 
by 5 feet high, with the group of the crucifixion, 
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in Caen stone, This will be done in high re- 





lief, and, besides the figure on the cross, will rep- 
resent the three Marys at its foot. Beneath are 
the words ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,”’ witha 
line of passion flowers. Above in the spandrils 
of the central triangle are smaller circular 
medallions of the ‘‘ Ascension” and the ‘ Res- 
urrection.’’ Ona line with the other statuettes 
are four canopies, and on the faces of the four 
buttresses are the four fathers of the Church— 
St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and 
St. Jerome. On the returns of the outside but- 
tresses are two other canopies, containing 
statues of St. Michael and St. George slaying 
the dragons, figuratively guarding the whole 
line. There will be in all eighteen of these 
marble statuettes. Between the two central 
buttress tops the work is carried up to a richly- 
worked cross. On the pediment below it, in an 
oval, 5 feet high by 3 feet 6 inches broad, is a 
high relief of Christ in his glory, angels bowed 
down in adoration filling in the angle corners 
on either side. The whole work is to be fin- 
ished by Ascension Day. The cost of the 
reredos will be, in round figures, $80,000, and 
the whole cost with the changes necessitated 
in the construction of the chancel will reach 
$100,000. , 


....There is a band of trained Indians from 
the Apache and Modoc tribes now in the city. 
They are brought here to be made a show of. 
Notwithstanding all our esteemed friend 
Joaquin Miller says about them, we don’t like 
them. They are treacherous, vindictive, and 
revolting in personal nastiness. Just now, too, 
with the record of the Custer slaughter fresh in 
the public mind, these red men ought to be 
unpopular. We can’t see these Apaches par- 
ading the streets, with their greasy costumes, 
making their beastly faces more hideous, with- 
out thinking of the murder of poor Fred Lor- 
ing. The Indians are all well enough on their 
own reservations and ought to be protected in 
their rights there; but we don’t care about 
their visiting us, or feel bound to treat them as 
civilized people when they do come. We hope 
the people of the East have good sense enough 
to make the visit of these savages a failure as 
a show, and will send them back with the 
knowledge that they are not wanted here, uuless 
they choose to adopt the ways of civilization 
and cease to be /es miserables they are. 


.... The Fourth of July celebrations in New 
York and Brooklyn were in every way success- 
ful. On the night of the 3d there were torch- 
light processions that numbered thousands 
upon thousands in their ranks. Both cities 
were ablaze with illuminations and fireworks 
and the glorious day was ushered in with the 
ringing of bells, the singing of patriotic songs, 
and such a cannonading as made the air tremu- 
lous. There was a small number of casualties 
when we consider how much more extensive 
this year’s celebration was than ever before. 
With all the fire-crackers and other pyrotechnic 
dangers, there were few fires and no very ex- 
tensive ones, while the loss of life and personal 
injury was comparatively far below the average 
of other years. Great credit is due the authori- 
ties for the way in which they managed the 
whole affair. 


....Comptroller Green’s semi-annual state- 
ment has been issued and is a highly satisfac- 
tory exhibit. The spirit of economy pervades 
every department ; but we think it a mistaken 
economy that reduces the expenditure of the 
board of public works some $300,000. Every 
cent spent in real improvements in the city is 
sure to come back again. Our streets are ina 
very bad condition. In some of our most pop- 
ulous thoroughfares there are ruts several 
inches deep. Our sidewalks are irregular and 
our public buildings and parks none too well 
kept. No, the department of public works 
ought to have more, instead of less money, and 
then should be keenly watched to see that it is 
expended judiciously. 


.... There seems to be a dash of eccentricity, 
as well as a good deal of wisdom, in Dom 
Pedro’s way of sight-seeing. To visit the 
Western Union Telegraph establishment at 7 
o’clock in the morning or the Post-Office at 
74g o’clock in the evening can hardly give a 
man the best idea of the working of either 
establishment. In several instances it has been 
Dom Pedro’s fate to be shown about by a 
janitor, from whom, perhaps, he could get the 
bottom facts he wished for with more cer- 
tainty than from a person of higher station in 
the establishment. 

....The stated meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the American Bible Society was held 
at the Bible House, Astor Place, on Thursday, 
July 6th. Information was received of the 
death, at Lisbon, Portugal, of the Rev. A. H. 
De Mora, to whose literary labors in former 
years this Society is indebted for the revision of 
Valera’s Spanish version of the Bible. The re- 
ceipts for June Were $66,856.28. Copies of 
Scripture issued, 62,507. 

.... The congregation of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, gave a farewell 
reception on Thursday last to the Rev. William 





Braden, of London, who has preached in that 





church for the past two months, and welcomed 
the Rev. George \S. Barrett, also of England, 
who will fill the pulpit until the return of the 
pastor, the Rey. Dr. H. M. Scudder, from 
Europe. 


....-The German Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations ef the United States have been 
holding their annual convention in Newark. 
There were representatives present from 
seventy-three organizations, most of whom 
spoke encouragingly of the associations they 
represented. The convention was brought to a 
close last Friday night. 


....Last week twenty-three horses died from 
sunstroke and twenty-nine others were attended 
by veterinary surgeons of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. During the 
same time forty-six disabled horses were taken 
out of harness and eight drivers were arrested 
for cruelty to avimals. 


....It is estimated that 3,000 poor people 
slept in the Battery Park last Saturday night. 
They went there to get a breath of air. Their 
close tenement lodgings were intolerable. 
Whole families—men, women, children, and 
babies—made sleeping groups on the grass. 


....The Anti-Tammany people have a mass- 
meeting at Irving Hall on the 24th inst., which 
will take the wind out of Tammany’s meeting, 
which is announced for the 25th. It is the old 
story of a house divided against itself—and 
everybody knows the rest. 


....That most sensible of emperors, Dom 
Pedro, left this week, and the turbulent Don 
Carlos comes to take his place. The Emperor 
of Brazil would not permit himself to be made 
a show of, aud we hope Carlos will be equally 
sensible. 


....The managers of St. John’s Guild have 
offered their floating-hospital barge to the 
charitable institutions, free of cost, on the 
days when not used for the sick children’s ex- 
cursions, for picnics and pleasure trips. 

....The Orangemen are behaving very sensi- 
bly this year. Instead of having an ostenta- 
tious procession and possible riot, they simply 
marched to church and heard a sermon by the 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. 


....The rotunda at Castle Garden was burned 
to the ground last Sunday afternoon. This was 
the place where the famous Jenny Lind con- 
certs were held and which has recently been 
used as an emigrant landing. 

....The fashionable churches are shutting up 
forthe summer. Somehow the churches which 
work hardest the rest of the year are the ones 
that do not find it necessary to close their doors 
during the torrid season. 


....The mercury reached 101 degrees last 
Sunday afternoon. There were a great number 
of sunstrokes, many of them proving fatal. The 
great heat of last week has caused a dreadful 
mortality among infants. 


....The East River Park will be opened to the 
public by the beginning of August. It is a plot 
of five acres between Eighty-fourth and 
Eighty-sixth Streets, and runs from Avenue A 
to the river’s edge. 


....There are few campaign flags in this city 
not even the newspapers flinging them out. 
The lone Conkling banner on University Place 
has given place to an orthodox Hayes and 
Wheeler one. . 


....Mayor Schroeder, of Brooklyn, has been 
forced to fly from the city, to avoid the impor- 
tunities of candidates for the vacant presidency 
of the police department. 


....Several of our city railroads will soon 
adopt the double-decked cars. Please keep a 
lookout, Mr. Bergh, to see that they double 
up their teams as well. 


....8t. Paul’s chapel, the old Walton House, 
and G. W.’s beadquarters are about all the 
relics we have left, now that the Castle Garden 
is gone. 


.... Bells are scarce in New York; but there 
are plenty of steam-whistles and cannon, so we 
had noise enough on the Fourth. 


...-Hansen, the Swedish giant and tallest 
man in America, is one of the converts of the 
Bethel-ship revival. 


....Considering the intense heat, it is sur- 
prising how few cases of fhydrophobia are re- 
ported. 

....The open-air thermometers have sup- 
planted the political bulletin-boards in popu- 
larity. 

....Dr. Storrs’s- church, in Brooklyn, last 
Sunday held its closing services for the summer. 

.... The grass in the parks has turned a dull 
brown, save where it is protected by trees. 

....On the Third and Fourth we had a dis- 
play of bunting truly Philadelphian. 

...-Lhree Hebrews bore away the honors in 
Columbia College_this year, 
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paca clanaareseee SR RTT 
....Small-pox is prevalent in Jersey City. 
...-Offenbach left us last week. 


——— EEE 
TO FAiLons, SHOEMAKERS, GARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers. persons of sedentary babits, 
ns who work in damp places, and vw all persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, egy kidney affections, 
ha ogee sprains, ———- ¢ ¢ Soe soreness in any 
pat 


part of the body. you wi yourselves immedi- 
penny ea using ane of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous P enson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 


ee of t the purest India rubber and other gums 


with Capcine—a powcrful external stimulant and the 
quickest p in-relievet everinvented. It is superior 
to electrftity and more cert:in. ce of Benson’s 


Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. For sale Ae all druggists. 
SEABURY & JOH 
Pharmaceutical C phewdsts, N.Y. 


A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily 
with that justly-popular dentifrice, SOZODONT. 
Composed of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts white- 
ness to the teeth,a delicious aroma to the breath, 
and preserves intact, from youth to old age, the 
teeth. Acidity of the stomach will destroy the 
strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 
with SOZODONT  ; and this pure tooth-wash protects 
the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your draggist for SOZODONT. 








Crick of the Back or Neck and lame back are 
Readily cured by bathing freely with Renne’s Pain- 
illing Magic Oil. It is clean, safe, and delicious to 
pA e sure and get the genuine. Sold by all drug- 


eT OHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO.,Gen. Agents. 


Tremendous Convulsions of the stomach are 
produced by mail of ene remedies for acidity and 
constipation. Milk of Magnesta produces no such 
internal earthquakes ; but reiieves the acid stomach 
or the overburdened bowels gently but effectually. 
Sold by druggists. 


Tasteless dicines. Castor Oil and many other 
nauseous me es can be taken easily and safely in 
Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules. No taste; no 
— Sold by your druggist. Ask him for our little 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


e lowest price cons @ qu 
snd guasaetect, Se nd steep tor Catal talogues =" i a 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, B 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete inthe country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


AN ORGAN FOR SALE. 


A Parlor Organ of best City make, direct from 
the manufacturer, at less than trade rates, for 
cash or on installments. 


Address 


Ferdinand Imhorst, 


521 WEST 24th STREET. 
CHAMBERs’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list, Guaranty unlimited. Piano (Bent for ap- 
>roval and satisfaction assured by our “ 
Offer.” Address Chambers’ Piane Factory 
4th Avenne. New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF Fi OF 


Cuvgcn AND Gir 0 RGANS. 























NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCA NN. Y. ONLY, A’ 

No. 5 East Mth a bet eh ave., next to Delmonico’s. 
(Incorporated 

A SUMMER TEM in all BRANCHES of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, In- 
strumentation, Elocution, Dramatic Action, Modern 
Languages. Drawing and ‘Painting. 
A INING CLASS for Teachers now established. 
{ CLASSES of ft Pupils ” per quarter. 
) WO we ny 


trictly Private Lessons, %) “ * 
The celebrated Arion nos are used in this school. 
Subscription Books open daily, f10m 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
ROO OKLYN BRA 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State, 


GUILD PIANOS. 


Term 





Gayo CAYEEN & Co. 


© 
te 
BOOST 


3i'), 





Upwards of Ten Thousand now in usé. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 


We recommend them as being in oo respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & C 


Are the pertection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
Journal. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CU., Boston, Mass. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND. UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are xcelled by none. 
EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
— Fy 
N 490, 492, 494 6. a4 West h 
Sti 430468 ube! doa, Sue. Bus, 


BeEces. and S62. 
4 $70 Tenth pines Ne ork Gite City. 


Send for Illustrated Genoa. 


A PIANO C. CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid ndid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or 8 good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 
2787, New York 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 
INEBRIATES 
OPIUM EATERS 


PERMANENTLY AND PAINLESSLY CURED 
by an original process, combined with the Home- 
opathic System of Medication, at 

DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 
Stamford, Conn. 




















Specifications we yy furnished upon ap. 


wliaet 


For Circulars and further ry sees address 
FOOTE, M. D. 





PELOUBET, PELTON & CO. 


foe UFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD ORGAN. 
WAREROOMS 841 and 843 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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SIGN and ana Fiwisit 6 UALITY. VOL 
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GENERAL WO 
Call and examine, or pe for Illu RRrated PriceeList to the Manufacturers, 


PELOUBET, PELTON & CO. 
' 841 and 843 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


and VARIETY © 
ANSHIP, both external 8 and interngl, 


in BEAUTY OF DE» 





en. 





a ae 


To bis = my desiring the Best Hotel Accommodation in a choice locality, near the Public Garden, Common 


BOSTON, U. 
Public Library, Museum of Fine Arts, Churches, the 


th ae me 2 


| rl 


It is furnished most elegantly and is supplied 


whole house is orf the most approved p 
Parties desiring information by | --. will 
etor, or by direct appfication to 





in every chamber and bath-rooms —_ gaa suite. The 


8. A. 
Railroad Stations, and Places of Amusement, 





THE BRUNSWICK, 
BOYLSTON STREBRT, CORNER OF CLARENDON, BOSTON, OFFERS SUPERIOR ATTRACTIONS. 


The structure is new and FIRE-PROOF and is sup lied with a Passenger Elevator. 
every modern convenience, having hot and cold water 


eating and Ventilating Apparatus throughout the 


reeeive prompt ee mn Pe, addressing the Prepri- 
J. OTT, Provrieter 





WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 

Situated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having large 
— and —. and one of the coolest places in the 
Cars from all the depots pass the door to the 
Gent nial Grounds every minute. 

Terms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent — 


P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotei, Philadelphia ; 
LEB, 


W.T CA 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh 
Managem. 


THE CENTENNIAL 
BOARDING AGENCY BUREAU, 


928 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


organized September, 1875, has upon its registry 2,000 
hotels, boarding, and private houses, in every section 
of the city and suburbs. ; 

Boarding furnished at $2 and upward per day, or 
$10 and upward per week. Lodging only $1 or $5 and 
upward per week. 

Advance engagements made for any specified time. 
Circulars forwarded to any address on application. 


SEA GROVE, 


CAPE MAY POINT, N. J. 


All the comforts of the oldest resorts at the seaside. 
Three first-class Hotels. Cottages and Lots for sale. 


A. WHILLDIN, Pres.. 
20 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.D. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


CENTENNIAL.—Pennsyivania Military 
Academy, Chester, Penn. These spacious buildings, 
occupy an elevated site and commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the Delaware River and surrounding 
country, will be opened during the summer vacation 
commencing June 2th, for the accommodation ot 
visitors to the Exposi tion and asa pleasant resort 
during tre heated term. Hourly trains direct to 
Centennial Buildings—forty minutes’ ride. Circulars 
HYATT & CARTER, Managers. 














on application. 


ane LMONT HOTEL, ¢ en, 623, and 625 Washington 

.. Boston, opposite Glo eater. Inthe center of 

3 city and easily aed = street-cars and stages. 

ator, steam, and all improvements. Rooms $1 

= ga upward. A first-class Restaurantand puree 
ning- 





y 
Rooms, if preferred, at moderate rates. 
dation and comfortable home and first-class ascommo- 
tions, at had ge adapted to the ts are the specia 
fforded a' ie “ BELMONT,” 
RDY & CO., Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE 


. 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger ond Freight Beations 
In New York Railroad of Ni ew Jersey, footw 
1 Shiladelpnts ms 
In Philadelphia—Nort' eunsyivanis Railroad, 


ters Sinscaheten at 7 a LORE 











Pullman. Ditsisang iid Lt attached to the 
745 9:15 A.M, trains: 
Rates for Passengers and Freleht as low as by other 


rou CENTENNIAL P. GERS delivered at 
ther main entrance to the Cente ial Grounds. 





FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 






, TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
pr) See eee eee ee Slab sia July 18th, at 3 P.M. 
WOIRV ARR, cc cccnes ae aia July 25th, at 9 A.M. 
WE a dain ccccstnsscicccs August 8th, at 3:30 P.M. 
WYOMING. .....cccccccceseses «August 22d, at 4:20 P.M. 

RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40 ; Cabin, $65, #70, and 
$0, currency, according to stateroom. 

Passengers booked to and from Paris. Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 

Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 

General Offiees, No. (3 Wall Street. 


WHEE CASE & . oo 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between New York and Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


" BRISTOL” AND “ PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON 





Leave New York daily (Sunday Jun* @th to Sept 
10th{inelusive) at 5 Pp. M., from Pier 28, N. R. 
Trains leave Boston daily from Old Colony Rail- 
road Depot at 4:9 and 6P.M. (Sundays, June llth to 
Sept. 10th, inclusive, at7 P. M.) and connect at Fall 
River with one of the above steamers. 

Tickets sold at all the principal railroad ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t 0. C. R.R. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Passenger Ag’t. 








Have you any idea of going to Colitocnio? 
Are you going West, North, or Northwest? 
ou want to know the best routes to take? 
he shortest, safest, quickest,and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps and 
ti . All ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route. 
Buy your tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, a 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln. Council Blufis, Yankton, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul. Duluth, Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, Milwaukee, and all 
points west or northwest of Chicago. 

If you wish the est traveling accommodations, you 
will buy your tickets by this route and will take no 


This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, Com- 
The Smooth, Well-Ballasted, and 


e c 
Brakes, Miller’s Safet 


Telegraph, oraem of moving 

ey run, the admirable Sttons for 
Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West. North, and Northwest secures to passengers all 
the COMPO RTS IN MODERN RAILWAY TRAV- 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 
‘is is th VE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul . ‘Ghienco + * a and 
this is the ONLY LIV runs Iman Drawing- 
room Sleepers that co connect = the  Grerland Sleep- 
ers on the Union Pacific Railroad. 
For Rates or Tnforimesion not attainable from your 


home ticket agents apply to 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. SBENNETT, 





. BALDWIN. 
(roneral Passenger Agent @ RR of Node 


Gevere! Superintendent, Gent Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, Lh, 
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NOTICES. 





t? All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

gz All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 3787. 

$2" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&®~ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents, 

t= Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, July 13th, 1876. 
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THE CENTENNIAL ORATIONS. 





Ix Trumbull’s familiar painting of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
the four central personages who fill the eye 
of the spectator and render the other mem- 
bers of the great convention mere lay figures, 
which serve as a background to the compo- 
sition, are John Hancock, Thomas Jeffer 
son, JoAn Adams, and Benjamin Franklin, 
three of them natives of Massachusetts and 
one of Virginia. It was an unintentional 
representation by the artist, who could not 
falsify history, of the relation which Mass- 
achusetts bore to the rest of the country in 
the work of the Revolution. It was alto- 
gether foreign to the intentions of the 
worthy gentlemen who made the arrange- 
ments for celebrating the centennial of the 
immortal Declaration, we presume, to pay 
any special honor to Massachusetts; but 
they could no more help themselves than 
could Trumbull when he grouped his three 
Massachusetts men so conspicuously in his 
picture as to make the other signers look 
like subordinate actors in the great drama. 

Having failed to secure the services of 
a descendant of a signer as the orator of 
the day in Philadelphia, the committee of 
arrangements happily thought of William 
M. Evarts, a Massachusetts man and a de- 
scendant of Jonathan Edwards, who accept- 
ed the invitation and whose masterly oration 
fully justified their choice. Mr. Evarts is 
an advocate, rather than an orator; and his 
oration is more effective when read in the 
study than it could have been when deliv- 
ered from the platform. It was a clear, 
earnest, and philosophical disquisition on 
the Declaration of Independence, showing 
the motive of its authors and its influence 
in the establishment of a new nation; but it 
was not one of those masterly effusions 
which could be offered as evidence that the 


art of the orator was not to be placed in the 
catalogue of the lost arts. 

It was certainly a most desirable thing to 
obtain for the office of orator of the day on 
the Centennial celebration of the Fourth in 
New York a descendant of one of the 
signers, whose career had shown him to be 
a not unworthy descendant of his patriot 
ancestor; but there was only one such to 
be found who had the ability to perform 
the duty required of him, and the applica- 
tion to him came too late. He had already 
accepted an invitation to deliver an oration 
on the Fourth to the people of Taunton, in 
his own state. His two sons, cither of whom 
might have been substituted for him, had 
also been engaged to deliver orations in 
other towns of the old Bay State. 

The people of New York, might have 
deferred their Centennial commemora- 
tion until the ninth of the month, the cen- 
tennary of the day when the Declaration 
was first proclaimed in this city, thought it 
necessary to have an oration at the Acad- 
emy of Music on the glorious Fourth. It 
would have been manifestly proper to have 
secured the services of some native New 
Yorker, and, if possible, some descendant 
of a Revolutionary sire; but there was no 
one to be found, and an invitation was given 
to Dr. R. 8. Storrs, another Massachu- 
setts man, the pastor of the Pilgrim Church, 
of Brooklyn, whose scholarly and eloquent 
oration must add greatly to his reputa- 
tion Equally as thoughtful, as pro- 
found, and as philosophical as Mr. Evarts, 
he has a finer presence, a more sonorous 
voice, a greater mastery of rhetoric, and a 
more glowing style. The oration of Dr. 
Storrs might be offered in evidence that the 
art of the orator is not yet extinct. 

In Boston the services of Robert C. 
Winthrop were fortunately enlisted as 
their orator on the Fourth. He is a Massa- 
chusetts man, of course, and bears the 
most honored name in the history of the 
state. He felt that he was addressing his 
countrymen, who would sympathize with 
him in every word he uttered in recounting 
the deeds and the virtues of their honored 
ancestors. His oration was more historical 
and local than those of Mr. Evarts or Dr. 
Storrs, as it naturally would be, delivered, 
as it was, in compliance with a resolution 
passed in Boston on the first celebration of 
the day, in 1783, by the town council, that 
henceforth, forever, it should be ‘“‘cele- 
brated by the delivery of a public 
oration in such place as the town 
shall determine to be most convenient 
for the purpose, in which the orator shall 
consider the feelings, manners, and princi- 
ples which led to this great national event, 
as well as the important and happy effects, 
whether general or domestic, which have 
already and will forever continue to flow 
from this auspicious epoch.” The celebra- 
tion, it will be seen, is not a sporadic out- 
break of popular enthusiasm in Boston, but 
a part of the organic law of the city. There 
was a deeply-religious tone to the oration of 
Mr. Winthrop, who closed his long and elo- 
quent address with the following impressive 
words: 

‘The last phrase to pass my lips at this 
hour, and to take its chance at remem- 
brance or oblivion in years to come as the 
conclusion of this centennial oration and 
the sum of all I can say to the present or 
the future, shall be: There is, there can be 
no independence of God. In him, as a na- 
tion, no less than as individuals, we live, 


and move, and have our being. God save 
our American states.” 


The oration of Mr. Adams, at Taunton, 
was more brief than the others, but more 
striking in its picturesque manner of deal- 
ing with some of the notable events of our 
history. It was more in the traditional 
style of the early Adamses and less reflect- 
ive and philosophical than the orations of 
Mr. Evarts or Dr. Storrs; but it was the 
address of a genuine orator—a speech that 
could be listened to with pleasure and read 
with profit. - 

Old John Adams, in one of his letters to 
his wife, regretted that Heaven had not 
endowed him with the faculty of a 
writer, instead of making him an orator, 
seeing how much greater influence Jeffer- 
son exercised with his pen than he had been 
able to do with his voice. But the descend- 
ants of the eloquent patriot have no need to 
express any such regrets, since they exer- 
cise as potent an influence with their pens 





as with their voices. It is a remarkable 





fact that of the whole fifty-five signers of 
the Declaration of Independence only one of 
them should have left any male descendants 
of sufficient capacity for public affairs to 
be thought worthy of taking a prominent 
part in the Centennial commemorgtion, 

Massachusetts had other orators in re- 
serve, who could have been called upon if it 
had been necessary; and one of them, the 
oldest and ablest, whose voice never fails to 
delight, who would have been called upon 
first but for the apprehension that his bril- 
liant daring might have led to the utterance 
of words that would have proved disturbing 
on an occasion when there must have been 
only harmony and peace. 

Virginia took no part in the Centennial 
celebration; but it was something that a de- 
scendant of one of the signers was found— 
Richard Henry Lee—in that state who was 
willing to act as the reader of the Declara- 
tion in Philadelphia. 





GOVERNOR HAYES’S LETTER. 





Ir has come to be a habit for Presidential 
candidates to take time for preparing their 
letters of acceptance. Governor Hayes, we 
are sure, would have replied equally to the 
purpose if he had not waited so long; but 
his letter is so good that we cannot com- 
plain of the delay. The Cincinnati plat- 
form was fairly good, but it needed the 
toning up which Governor Hayes has given 
it, and which will make his letter the plat- 
form of the campaign. 

Governor Hayes very properly begins 
with civil service. Reform must be the 
watchword, and here is the department 
where it is most needed. A reform here 
cuts at the root of all corruption every- 
where. The Governor well says of the 
spoils system, which is so dear to the pol- 
iticians: 

“Tt is a temptation to dishonesty; it 
hinders and impairs that careful super- 
vision and strict accountability by which 
alone faithful and efficient public service 
can be secured; it obstructs the prompt re- 
moval and sure punishment of the unwor- 
thy; in every way it degrades the civil 
service and the character of the Govern- 
ment. Itis felt, I am confident, by a large 
majority of the members of Congress, to be 
an intolerable burden and an unwarranta- 
ble hindrance to the proper discharge of 
their legitimate duties. It ought to be 
abolished. The reform should be thorough, 
radical, and complete.” 

We are glad Gov. Hayes put this first. 
He appreciates the evil and will correct it 
thoroughly, radically, and completely. It 
will be a worthy way of beginning the cen- 
tury if we can only undo the evil done to 


national administration by President Jack- 
. 


son. 

Under this head Mr. Hayes declares his 
inflexible determination, if elected, not to 
run fora second term. While we do not 
know of any reason why the liberty of the 
people to require an incumbent to serve a 
second term should be limited, we believe 
that in ordinary times the country will be 
best served by single terms of four years 
each. The President who is marshaling 
his forces for a renomination and shaping 
all his policy for the personal end of a re- 
election is not the man to purify the civil 
service of the country or to make its gov- 
ernment honorable. 

The language of Governor Hayes on the 
resumption of specie payments is terse and 
emphatic. He will consent to no step back- 


ward. On this subject he refers to his 
record, which is ample and com- 
plete. There is no doubt where he stands. 


He does not present the pitiful aspect of 
the Democratic party and its candidate, 
which favor resumption, but declare against 
all laws to secure it at any definite time. 
On this point the Democratic» record is 
hopelessly contradictory and suicidal. It 
has a candidate on one side resting upon 
a party on the other side, anda platform 
on both sides. And already the Democrats 
of Congress, under the spur of the St. Louis 
platform of repudiation, are trying to can- 
cel the law fixing a time for resumption. 
Resumptionists have no choice but to vote 
for Hayes. 

Besides these two points of civil service 
reform and resumption, Governor Hayes’s 
letter touches briefly on several other 
subjcets. It does not endorse the anti- 


Chinese shiver. It does heartily recognize 
the necessity for a constitutional amend- 





ment placing the public schools beyond 
the reach of-sectarian interference. It is 
most kind and generous toward the South, 
and promises such faithful and impartial 
execution of the laws as shall give confi. 
dence to all sections of the country, and 
shall, if possible, wipe out the distinctions 
of North and South. Not least of all we 
like his promise to do what he can for 
“simplicity and frugality in public and 
private affairs,” a pledge which he, of all 
men, can be depended on to carry out. The 
people cannot help liking the tone of Gov- 
ernor Hayes’s letter of acceptance. 








CUSTER’S DEFEAT. 


STARTLED as we are by the news of the 
worst disaster which has ever met our 
troops within the memory of men now 
living, it is yet some satisfaction to know 
that in this case, for once, our Government is 
not all in the wrong. It would have been 
an unpleasant duty had we been obliged to 
tell our people that our army deserved de- 
feat and that it would be a wrong to the 
Indians to avenge it. Happily the case is 
quite otherwise, 

The treaties with the Sioux have never 
embraced the marauding bands commanded 
by Sitting Bull. The great bulk of the 
Sioux have hitherto remained peacefully in 
their reservations, somewhat restive at times, 
as troops and surveying parties, and, final- 
ly, immigrants, have entered their Black 
Hills; but they have kept their part of the 
treaty. But Sitting Bull has refused to set- 
tle on a reservation and has been such a 
nuisance to the peaceful Indians that the 
Indian Commissioners have been compelled 
to ask the War Department to use force to 
compel him to cease his marauding expedi- 
tions and go on a reservation. To this end 
the Government warned Sitting Bull that 
he must go on a reservation before January 
31st, and on his refusal so to do it notified 
all peaceful Indian chiefs to call back any 
of their young warriors that might be at- 
tached to his bands, as they would be 
crushed by ourarmy. According to this 
very proper programme, a force was sent, 
under General Terry, to reduce the lawless 
Indians to subjection. 

Thus far the right is entirely with us. 
But this must be said on the otherside. The 
peaceful Sioux have been greatly disturbed 
by the unwarrantable encroachments of set- 
tlers on the Black Hills country. They 
have heard of the proposed transfer of the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department, and 
they have feared that it meant a policy of 
war and extermination. Their chiefs have, 
therefgre, found it difficult to restrain 
their young men from running off to fight 
under Sitting Bull. It is this cause that has 
increased his forces from scarcely a thou- 
sand braves to nearly three thousand, as is 
reported. Had we kept our promises to the 
Indians, such a disaster as this of Gen. Cus- 
ter’s could hardly have happened. 

The cause of the slaughter is now pretty 
evident. Custer was a rash, impulsive cav- 
alryman, but no general. His only article 
of war was to pitchin. In action he was 
all dash and fire, buthad nojudgment. He 
was vain, as well as impulsive, and glad to 
get all the glory of a campaign that he 
could. The campaign seems to have been 
wisely enough planned; but Custer was un- 
willing to wait for aid, that might divide 
with him the honors of victory, and pre- 
ferred to risk defeat in a rough region, 
where his tired cavalry could not work to 
advantage. Here he was fearfully outnum- 
bered, caught in a trap, and every one 
of hiscommand was slaughtered. So far 
as we can see, this is not war, but 
massacre. Indian wars are not carried on 
in that way; at least, not with braves like 
the Sioux. We cannot but drop a tear for 
the chivalrous young officer and his family 
and command who have perished together, 
and we shall not forget his admirable service 
in the War of the Rebellion; but such men 
are not of the kind that conduct campaigns 
or greatly honor their nation. 

The war will be prosecuted, of course. 
Sitting Bull must be reduced and our treaty 
Indians protected. The campaign will prob- 
ably be short and decisive. We have no 
fear that its result will furthe dishonor our 
army, as we trust that itm not be made 
to discredit our honorab and Christian 
policy toward the Indians 
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THOMAS A. HENDRICKS. 


THE nomination of Mr. Hendricks by 
the Democratic party as its candidate for 
Vice-President furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of the fitness of things. The party 
just fits the candidate, and the candidate as 
well fits the party. There would have been 
no incongruity in placing him at the head 
of the ticket; and this would most likely 
have been done if he had not been outgen- 
eraled by Governor Tilden. Owing to the 
manner in which our Presidential elections 
are conducted, the ticket is a unit; and 
both candidates must be voted for or 
against at the same time. Those who take 
Tilden must take Hendricks. It is Tilden 
and Hendricks or neither; and if the 
former should happen to be elected, and 
should die during his term of service, or 
should for any reason vacate the office, then 
it would be Hendricks for President. 

It may be well, therefore, to inquire who 
this Mr. Thomas A. Hendricks is; and 
for this purpose we do not propose to go 
back of 1862, when he was elected to the 
Senate of the United States by the legisla- 
ture of Indiana. He took his seat in the 
Senate on the 4th of March, 1863, and re- 
tained it till March, 1869. He was, conse- 
quently, a member of the Senate during a 
part of the war and nearly the whole of 
the reconstruction period. His general at- 
titude during the war was one of persistent 
opposition to the measures of the Govern- 
ment for its prosecution, and also to the re- 
construction measures of Congress after 
the close of the war. In this respect he 
was a ‘‘Copperhead” of the worst type, 
not being a whit better than Vallandigham. 
In June, 1864, Congress passed the bill for 
the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
Mr. Hendricks earnestly spoke against it 
and then managed to dodge when the final 
vote was taken. 

In the month of February, 1865, Con- 
gress adopted the concurrent resolu- 
tion proposing the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, abolishing slavery throughout 
the United States; and Mr. Thomas 
A. Hendricks recorded his vote in the 
negative at the time, and in the negative 
in all the preceding votes of the Senate on 
the subject. In June, 1866, the Fourteenth 
Amendment was proposed; and Mr. 
Hendricks, true to his antecedents, opposed 
it and voted against it. In February, 1869, 
Congress proposed the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and we find Mr. Hendricks among 
those who voted against it. His record 
during the whole period of his senatorial 
career shows not only that he had no sym- 
pathy with the Government in its death- 
struggle with the Rebellion, but also that 
he was opposed to the constitutional abo- 
lition of slavery, to the granting of civil 
rights to the colored man, and to his en- 
franchisement, as was proposed in the 
Fifteenth Amendment. 

In February,1866, Congress passed the first 
Civil Rights Bill for the purpose of securing 
to the Negro the rights guaranteed by the 
Thirteenth Amendment, a bill whose consti- 
tutionality is unquestioned, and Mr. Hen- 
dricks, true to his Democratic instincts, 
voted against it. President Johtison vetoed 
the bill; and, when the question came be- 
fore the Senate whether it should be passed 
over the President’s veto, Mr. Hendricks 
repeated his adverse vote. 

A bill passed by Congress amending the 
charter of a city railroad in Washington, so 
as to forbid the company to exclude per- 
sons from the cars on account of race or 
color, was confronted by the strong oppo- 
sition of Mr. Hendricks. He denounced 
the bill and voted against it. 

Take, then, Mr. Hendricks in relation to 
the Rebellion, in relation to reconstruction, 
and in relation to equal rights, as shown 
by these antecedents, and we do him no 
injustice in saying that he was a ‘‘Copper- 
head ” during the war, and that, while the 
Government, after the close of the war, 
was seeking permanently to destroy slav- 
ery and secure to all the people equality of 
civil and political rights, he persistently op- 
posed every measure looking toward this 
end. Such is his record during the most 
critical period of our country’s history; 
and, moreover, the facts are not so far back 
in time as to be irrelevant to the present. 
The record makes him eminently a suit- 
able candidate to represent the Democratic 
party. He represented it when the 





facts were transpiring and he represents it 
now. Whether he isa suitable candidate 
for the people to elect is quite another ques- 
tion. We hold that no man who was false 
to his country during the war and whose 
conduct proves him to be the enemy of 
equal rights ought to be trusted with the 
powers and duties of the Vice-Presidency. 
Such a public record as that of Mr. Hen- 
dricks ought to secure his rejection. 

As to the currency question, the mildest 
thing that can be said of him is that he is a 
two-faced trimmer. Last fall he was shap- 
ing his course to win the prize which Gov- 
ernor Tilden, a more artful tactician, has 
snatched from his grasp. There is nodoubt 
that he had nominated himself for the Pres- 
idency, and was only waiting to have the 
Democratic party ratify the nomination. 
The party, however, has concluded to give 
him the second and not the first place on the 
ticket. Hoping to win the first place, he 
played last year in the Ohio election a shuf- 
fling and treacherous game on the currency 
question. He did what he could to elect 
Allen, an out-and-out inflationist, who has 
whatever merit there is in being honestly a 
financial fool. Mr. Hendricks, on the other 
hand, professed to hold to the doctrine that 
‘‘gold and silver are the real standard of 
value, universal and permanent”; and at the 
same time he gave the whole weight of his 
influence in favor of the theory of the in- 
flationists. Being-a bidder for the Pres- 
idential nomination, he had no principles 
which he would not throw to the dogs in 
order to gain his end. The policy of the 
St. Louis Convention in placing his name 
on the ticket was to win the votes of the 
Western inflationists, especially in Indiana 
and Ohio. Hendricks is their man. He 
practically agrees with them. They de- 
mand a repeal of the Resumpéigm Act, and 
so does he, They are opposed to every 
measure that even squints toward specie 
payments, and so is Mr. Hendricks. In a 
word, he is ready to serve the paper-money 
lunatics, if they will only vote for him. All 
he asks is their votes. 

And this is the man paraded before the 
country as one of the standard-bearers of 
the ‘‘reform” party. The pro-slavery 
party, the anti-war party, the negro-hating 
party, the repudiation party, the Irish-Cath- 
olic party, the pledge-violating party has at 
last turned up asthe ‘‘reform” party. And 
Thomas A. Hendricks is one of the reform- 
ers, and the former political associate of 
one T weed in the management of Tammany 
and New York Democracy is the other 
reformer. We do not wonder that Carl 
Schurz should, in the Westliche Post, desig- 
nate the whole thing as a ‘‘humbug.” The 
American people are not at all likely to be 
humbugged by a trick of words, in the ab- 
sence of things. 


Etlitorial Dotes. 


It is ve ry good in The Southwestern Presbyte- 
rian to quote from THE INDEPENDENT, and, for 
once, with approval, what we have said about 
the impossible construction which the Brook- 
lyn General Assembly asked the Southern Pres- 
byterians to put on any and all language that 
might have been adopted by previous Assem- 
bles in derogation of the Christian character of 
their Southern brethren. But it would have 
pleased us better if The S. W. Presbyterian 
had had the fairness to have also quoted from 
the same editorial our analysis of the resolu- 
tion of the Southern Assembly which puts an 
equal strain on the gullibility of Northern Pres- 
byterians by way of construction of its utter- 
ances on slavery. In this matter of construc- 
tion neither party can boast in the least over 
the other, and the best thing either can do is to 
let bygones be bygones, and not try to make ex- 
planations. Explanations and “ constructions’’ 
that are not perfectly frank, that area piece 
of trick and sharp practice, had better be 
dropped as ecclesiastical tactics. We shall be 
very glad to see the Northern and Southern 
Churches enter into fraternal relations; but 
we hope to see them come together like 
Christian men, and not with each a hand 
reached back into his pistol-pocket. 








ACCORDING to The Index, 


‘¢ President Grant’s proclamation ‘inviting 
the ple of the Uni States’ to celebrate 
the Fourth of July by ‘religious observances’ 
deserves criticism of a severe kind. That isa 
new intrusion of the Church on the domain of 
the secular state, and we trust the people will 
not suffer it to pass unrebuked.” 


Our main objection to The Index is that it only 
advocates half-way measures. Why does ft not 


demand that religion—at least, so far as it ap- 
pears in public—be outlawed? In the first 
place, a belief in God is an unhandsome reflec- 
tion on one’s free-thinking neighbors. In the 
second place, the propagation of such belief is 
an infringement of the right of everybody to be 
let alone. Besides, we feel sure that The Index 
is convinced of the essential falsehood and 
mischief of prevailing religious theories; 
and its zeal for humanity ought to move 
it to demand fhat society be protected 
from the sometimes ignorant and sometimes 
designing men who prey upon it by 
false teaching and by promises of reward or 
threats of punishment in a future life which 
does not exist. What! punish the common 
knave who gets money under false pretenses, 
and let the army of ministers, etc., throughout 
the country take millions of dollars every year 
without a shadow of an equivalent? Is the 
Government justified in allowing this horde of 
deceivers to worry and frighten people by 
trumped-up stories of imaginary horrors, etc. ? 
The Index need not try to cover up its half- 
heartedness by talking of secularism; a goy- 
ernment set for the defense of the people’s 
rights and welfare dare not prove recreant 
thereto after the fashion of The Index. 


Tue Boston Methodist preachers are not 
satisfied with the actiom, of the General Confer- 
ence upon the color qnestion ; nor are they very 
anxious for reunion, if it is to be obtained by 
a sacrifice of principle. At their last meeting 
they adopted the following resolutions : 

“1, That we most sincerely deprecate any 
action which looks to the division of existing 
conferences or the establishment of new ones 
on the basis of color. 2. That any fraterniza- 
tion with any so-called Christian church that 
involves the remotest recognition of the hateful 
spirit of caste, now and forever rampant in the 
South, will be an unspeakable disgrace to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


We are proud of this manly and Christian 
utterance. Will those Methodist papers who 
have assaulted THE INDEPENDENT for its ignor- 
ance of Methodism and its opposition to caste 
please make a note of it? 





THE Sun, of this city, though it supports 
Tilden and Hendricks, gives the following truth- 
ful description of the financial part of the plat- 
form: 

“The platform is an elastic platform, suited 

to rp colored spectacles that a man wants to 
look through at it. It is intended to be like the 
suspenders which the auctioneer cried in these 
words: ‘ Long enough for any man and short 
enough for any boy.’ It was intended to suit 
Democrats of different states, holding diamet- 
Tically opposite doctrines. For such a purpose 
we do not see how it could have been better 
devised. It is like the restaurants in California, 
where you could have beefsteak, véal, or ven- 
ison, whichever you ordered, but all cut from 
the round of a yearling bull.” 
What Zhe Sun really says in the above is that 
the Democratic platform on the subject of 
finance is a deliberate and intended cheat. It 
was meant to admit of two directly opposite 
constructions—one for the hard-money Demo- 
crats, especially in this state, and the other for 
the inflationists, of the Allenschool. The “re- 
form’’ party, on the very face of its own lan- 
guage, is a self-indicted fraud. The way for 
Republicans to meet the issue and rebuke the 
fraud is to plant themselves squarely, without 
disguise or prevarication, upon the hard-money 
theory, and drive this tricky, shuffling, dishon- 
est Democracy to the wall. They should force 
the fight on the financial question. This policy 
won in Ohio and Pennsylvania last fall, and it 
will win in the nation this fall. Nothing is to 
be gained by any tampering on this point. 


Tue principle involved in the contest be- 
tween the two houses of Congress over the 
appropriation bills is not simply or mainly 
whether a larger or a smaller amount shall be 
appropriated to defray the expenses of the 
Government; but whether either house shall 
add to an appropriation bill general legislation, 
and compel the other to accept the same be- 
cause the appropriation must be made or the 
operations of the Government must be 
stopped. The Democrats in the House have 
substantially said to the Senate: “‘ You shall 
accept all the general legislation we see fit to 
add to the appropriation bills, or the bills 
themselves shall not be passed.” The Senate 
has very properly demurred to this tyrannical 
and revolutionary theory, and insisted upon its 
right to judge of the expediency of such legis- 
lation, without being in this way coerced to 
accept it. We hope that the Senate will not 
surrender the principle for which it has hitherto 
r contended. 


Tue eleventh resolution of the Cincinnati 
Convention declared it to be “the immediate 
duty of Congress to fully investigate the effect 
of the immigration and importation of Mon- 
golians on the moral and material interests of 
the country.” The St. Louis Convention de- 
manded such a “ modification of the treaty with 
the Chinese Empire or such legislation by Con- 
gress within a constitutional limitation as shall 





of the Mongolian race.”” The Senate last week 
passed a resolution declaring that a committee 
of three senators shall “be appointed to inves- 
tigate the character, extent, and effect of Chi- 
nese immigration to this country, with power to 
visit the Pacific Coast for that purpose, to send 
for persons and papers, and report at the next 
session of Congress.”? The action on this sub- 
ject by both of the party conventions is simply 
a bid for the votes of the Pacific States, espe- 
cially of California, where the anti-Chinese 
furor is raging with the greatest violence 
There is no objection to the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the subject, provided 
the proper persons are selected and the work 
done impartially. Yet this clamor about the 
‘Heathen Chinee ”’ is altogether too small and 
too silly an affair to deserve any attention in 
our national politics. 


Tue House of Representatives has passed 
the Geneva Award bill reported bythe majority 
of the Judiciary Committee. The effect of the 
bill, should it be approved by the Senate and 
signed by the President, would be to pay 
claims which were expressly rejected by the 
Geneva Arbitrators and formally abandoned by 
the United States, and to reject claims which 
were expressly allowed by the Arbitration and 
made a part of the basis for computing the 
aggregate amount that should be paid by Great 
Britain. Such a bill is upon its face a gross 
fraud against insurance companies. It is more 
than a fraud as ogainst private parties, since it 
is a clear and glaring violation of the principles 
that governed the award and to which the 
United States assented at the time. The 
United States put in the claims of the insurance 
companies as being subrogated to the rights of 
the original losers, and for these losses received 
payment from Great Britain under the finding 
of the Geneva Arbitration ; and now the House 
of Representatives has said that these claims 


| shall not be paid, but that other claims dis- 


allowed shall be paid. This proposition for 
legislative rascality needs only the concurrence 
of the Senate and the President to make the 
rascality real and complete. 


THE New Orleans Times does not think Gov- 
ernor Tilden ‘‘the strongest man or the best 
man that could have been presented”; but con- 
cludes to accept ‘‘ the situation”? as it is and 
make the best of it. The situation is thus 
sketched by The Times: 

“The Democratic party expects to carry 
three or four Northern states, and for the rest 
counts on a solid array at the South. The 
South has agreed to go into the eanvass on this 
presumption, and the result is, we have section 
against section, as before the war. . . . The 
pony Ay to be done is to try to gain a victory 
on ly-selected ground and against superior 
numbers. It would be fatile at this juncture 
to attempt to construct a party which would 
divide the North and South differently and 
present other issues than those before us.” 

The Times is unquestionably right as to the ter 
ritorial character of the two parties. The fact 
stares us in the face that the Democratic party, 
whose sympathies were with the Rebellion 
during the war, now counts upon the nearly 
solid vote of the ex-rebel states, hoping to sup- 
plement this vote by that of ‘three or four 
Northern states,’’ and thus win the victory. Its 
strength is with the ex-rebels ; and, on the other 
hand, the strength of the Republican party is in 
those states that crushed the Rebellion and 
saved the Union. Profoundly do we regret 
such asectional division; but the fact that it 
exists shows most conclusively that the Demo- 
cratic party ought to be defeated. The country 
cannot safely trust the Government in the 
hands of a party that, if victorious, would owe 
its success almost entirely to the ex-rebel 
states. This one fact is a revelation of its ebar- 
acter, as well as of the danger of restoring’ it tu 
power. 


THE Senate last week by a strict party vote 
agreed that Pinchback should have the privi 
lege of drawing $20,000 out of the Senate con- 
tingent fund as his pay and mileage for the 
three years during which he has been prosecut 
ing his claim to a seat in the Senate. During al! 
this time Mr. Pinchback has been insisting that 
he was entitled to a seat in that body; yet the 
Senate at last decided that he had no such title 
inlaw. Having rejected his claim as a legal nul- 
lity, the Senate now orders him to be paid the 
full amount that he would have received if the 
claim had been good or if he had in fact beeu 
a senator for three years. In plain words, 
Pinchback gets $20,000 for persistently demand 
ing a seat to which he had no title. If it be 
said that it is the habit of both houses of Con- 
gress to pay unsuccessful contestants for seats 
just as if they had been successful, then th 
answer is that the habit is a very bad one. It 
is high time that the precedent was changed. 
There is no good reason why a contestant who 
has no title to office, as the result proves, 
should receive a dollar as pay while conducting 
the contest. It is a waste of the public money, 
without any claim in justice. 
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Ir seems that Justice David Davis, of the 
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been a sort of half-way candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination, and who is, moreover, said 
to have a very strong following in the Demo- 
cratic party, as well as among the Independent: 
voters, is not at all satisfied with the Tilden 
and Hendricks ticket or the platform on which 
it stands, and is decidedly pleased with the 
Hayes and Wheeler ticket and proposes to vote 
forit, and recommends his friends to imitate his 
example. Allright. Weare glad that the Justice 
likes the ticket and means to support it. We 
take the liberty, however, of suggesting to him 
that he should seize upon a convenient opportun- 
ity to let his friends and “ afi the rest of man- 
kind” know that Justice David Davis, so long 
as he isa member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, will hereafter regard the office as 
incompatible with any political aspirations on 

the part of its incumbent. The better way for 
judges, especially of the highest court in the 
country, is to be absolutely content with their 
existing honors. Justice Davis has suffered in 
the public esteem, as did Chief-Justice Chase, 

by being supposed to be ‘ willing.”’ 


THERE is war at last in Europe, pronounced 
and sharp, with battles already accomplished. 
Turkey has showr unexpected vigor in posting 
its armies to the strategic positions where they 
threaten the Servian and Montenegrin frontiers. 
Servia takes the offensive, and, thus far, disas- 
trously. But a single battle and defeat of 
Gen. Zach can hardly be taken as an indication 
of the probable result. We anticipate for a 
few months frequent engagements in the terri- 
tory between Servia and Montenegro, and, if 
the Turks, are successful a prolonged guerilla 
contest. Should the Christian forces, however, 
gain decisive advantages, Bulgaria would be 
sure to rise, and the Turks would be driven 
back on Constantinople ina very short time. 
A chief drawback to the probable success 
of the rebel insurgents is the _ aid 
which Turkey is likely to get from 
Egypt and Tunis. These states have no object 
in seeing the Moslem power annihilated in 
Europe and are quite satisfied with their 
virtual independence. They have no fear of a 
Christian uprising in their own dominions and 
ean spare a handsome contingent to support 
their religion on its battle-ground. But the 
Servians have the advantage of locality and we 
believe that they are likely to succeed. 


TuHOsE who will study the history of the late 
war cannot fail to observe the fact that Mr. 
Samuel J. Tilden, though a prominent citizen, 
of commanding influence and holding a can- 
spicuous position in the Democratic party, does 
not appear in connection with any of the spon- 
taneous movements of the people during the 
war to extend sympathy and support to the 
Government. The great meeting that was held 
in Union Square just after the fall of Fort 
Sumpter and after the President’s call for 
75,000 volunteers to defend the Union resulted 
from a call largely signed by the prominent 
and best citizens of New York, many of whom 
were Democrats. That call was in these words : 

“Citizens of New York in favor of maintain- 

ing the laws and Gonstitution of the United 
States are requested to attend a meeting at 
Union Square, April 20th, at 1 o’clock.”’ 
The name of Samuel J. Tilden does not appear 
among the signers of this call. He was solic- 
ited by a personal and political friend to put his 
name to the call; but he refused to do so and 
he did not take any part in the meeting. We 
make this statement upon the authority of a 
correspondent in the New York Times. The 
fact that Samuel J. Tilden managed to keep 
himself out of sight and that he said nothing 
and did nothing during the whole four years of 
the war to give any aid or support to the Gov- 
ernment admits of no dispute. He was not a 
war Democrat, but rather belonged to the class 
whose praetical sympathies were with the Re- 
bellion. And in this respect Tilden and Hen- 
dricks are fit companions on the same ticket. 
Both of them strongly contrast with Rutherford 
B. Hayes, who promptly left a lucrative busi- 
ness, entered the army, and distinguished him- 
self as a soldier on many a hard-fought field. 
Samuel J. Tilden would not even sign acall for 
a meeting in favor of a cause for which the sol- 
dier fought at the peril of his life. 


THE Tribune of last Saturday contained a 
long and quite remarkable letter from Julian 
Hawthorne on the subject of Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop’s recent book, “A Study of Haw- 
thorne.”” Mr. Lathrop married Rose Haw- 
thorne, the romancer’s second daughter, and 
thus seemed to write in a semi-official way. 
His book {s not exactly a biography; but it con- 
tains many passages deriving much interest and 
value from the hitherto unpublished notes of 
Hawthorne, upon which they are founded. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne now alleges that this 
unpublished material fell into Mr. Lathrop’s 
hands by an accident, that it was retained 
agajnst the requests of all the surviving mem- 
bers of the family save Mr. Lathrop’s wife, and 
that it was finally published in defiance of the 


stipulation of Hawthorne himself. To this 
pleasant series of charges Mr. Hawthorne adds 
the remark that his brother-in-law’s portrait of 
his father is utterly imaginary and untrue— 
merely, in fact, an enlarged and idealized Mr. 
Lathrop. The quarrel is both a family and a 
literary one and we are sorry it has arisen ; 
but the public certainly has a right to know 
whether a representation of the life of so great 
amanas Hawthorne, professing to be written 
from the inside, is accurate or not. As the 
case now stands, it is only fair to ask for a sus- 
pension of judgment until Mr. Lathrop states 
his side of the story, which he must make haste 
to do. 


....1f we can judge from a paragraph or two 
in The Examiner and Chronicle, ministers are in 
excess of the demand in the Baptist denomina- 
tion—at least, in this region. Two brief, incon- 
spicuous notices in that paper of the pastorless 
condition of a New Jersey church called out 
forty-seven applications from ministers. A cor- 
respondent, who vouches for the fact, thinks that 
the education societies might as well suspend 
operations fora few years. Then ‘“ Six,” a pop- 
ular Springfield minister says: ‘‘ Do you know 
of any way to stop the production of ministers, 
say for a time, five years, perhaps, till the pres- 
ent glut in the market abates? It is rather 
ominous, the number of good and faithful men 
out of work.” Perhaps the Baptist Education 
Society might consider the advisability of limit- 
ing aid to such candidates as would express 
their willingness to go to any tield where they 
may be sent, whether home or foreign. We are 
not sure but the Church’s cadets should be 
under the Church’s orders. 


...-Dr. Chambers’s article, published two 
weeks ago, on ‘ Habakkuk and the Bottle,” 
has not failed to bring us the expected number 
of articles from good people who urge that 
the passage denouncing a woe upon him that 
putteth the bottle to his neighbor’s lips can be 
properly used in its common application, inas- 
much as the sentiment isa good one and the 
words will bear the sense taken out of their con- 
nection. It makes no difference, the writers urge, 
that this was not the sense of the prophet or 
of the Spirit, since it might have been, anda 
pious use is then made of an otherwise useless 
text. When Huss was at the stake, and saw 
an old woman piling up the faggots, he ex- 
claimed : “ O sancta simplicitas !”’ 

...-Contributors to THE INDEPENDENT are re- 
quested to read carefully the notice at the head 
of the editorial columns, and to comply with its 
requirements, if they would insure a return of 
their manuscripts in case they should not be 
found available. We have now on our hands 
hundreds of unavailable articles, which we can- 
not undertake to keep longer than the close of 
the present month. We should dislike exceed- 
ingly to destroy a valuable manuscript, simply 
because it was not suited to our needs ; but our 
pigeon-holes, desks, and drawers are pressed 
down and running over, and so we beg our con- 
tributors to comply with the notice mentioned, 
which hereafter we shall observe to the letter. 


....It is a significant fact that the best legal 
minds of England, extending to jurists, pub- 
licists, and statesmen, are very generally agreed 
that Lord Derby is wrong (that is their ex- 
pression) in the Winslow extradition case. A 
correspondent writes that he has taken pains te 
ascertain the opinions of some of the most cel- 
ebrated ‘‘ benchers”’ of the Inner Temple, men 
learned in the law, as their title of ‘‘ Doctor”’ 
proves them to be, and not one says that the for- 
eign secretary is right. Most of the journals are 
equally pronounced in their opinions. Some 
are not outspoken ; but none fully approve. 


....Upon the question of sectarianism the 
Democrats resolve to ‘‘ maintain without par- 
tiality or preferences for any class or creed, and 
without contributions from the Treasury to any 
of them,the same doctrine which it has cher- 
ished from the foundation.’? To learn what 
doctrine this is, examine the appropriations 
made by Democratic legislatures—notably in 
New York—to sectarian institutions. This cool 
assumption of a virtue which they have not is 
very suggestive of ways that are dark: Itisa 
comfort to know that the trick will undoubted- 
ly be vain. 


.-».The session of American Social Science 
Association to be holden at Saratoga from the 
5th to the 8th of September, inclusive, promises 
to be an occasion of more than ordinary inter 
est. There are to be papers by Horace White, 
Geo. T. Angell, Edward Atkinson, Prof. F. A. 
Walker, Charles Nordhoff, Prof. Theodore W. 
Dwight, and other well-known reformers. We 
hope some of the papers will be of such a na- 
ture as will appeal to and instruct the masses, 
and not so dry with technicalities that only the 
social scientists can understand them. 


-...Zhe Examiner and Chronicle has made a” 
sweeping denial of the truth of our report of 
the origin and history of the new Baptist 
trustee law of this state, whose enactment was 
secured by Dr. Bright, without the knowledge 
of the large bedy of Baptists throughout the 





wishes of those members and ofjthe express 


state, and, it is asserted, egainst their wish, We 





might be inclined to withdraw what we said, 
did not Dr. E. T. Hiscox repeat it all at length 
and with full particulars, quite confirming our 
brief and early account. 

-...It is well-known to the readers of 
Mother Goose that Mr. John Spratt could eat 
no fat, while his wife had a decided dislike for 
lean. The result was, that the platter was very 
thoroughly cleaned out between them. In the 
same way Mr. Tilden Spratt cannot endure soft 
money, and Mrs. Hendricks cannot bear hard 
money. The expectation is that by judiciously 
managing these personal tastes the presiden- 
tial platter will be licked clean by the Demo- 
cratic party. 


....President Grant having spoken of the 
Bible as ‘the sheet-anchor of our liberties,” 
The Index says: ‘‘ It is not a trivial thing or one 
that forebodes no mischief that the Bible should 
be honestly conceived by millions to be the true 
fountain, protector, and ‘sheet-anchor of all 
our liberties.’”’ It sees in this ‘infatuated no- 
tion’? a menace to secularism, which is the true 
sheet-anchor, etc. Alas! poor Yorick! He 
was a fellow of infinite jest. 

....It is an interesting comment of Dem- 
ocratic principles that the journals which a few 
days ago were accusing Tilden of being a knave 
and thief are now hurrahing forhim. Are they 
willing to have a knave and thief in the Pres- 
idential chair for the sake of a party triumph? 
One must agree with Mr. Biglow: 

Twas a marciful Providence made us all holler, 

O’ purpose that we might our principles swaller.” 

...-Perhaps The Interior will be good enough 
to tell us what its ‘‘ Missions ’’ means, in an 
otherwise admirable article, by the ‘ Madeira 
Mission of the American Board.’? We beg it 
not to retort by asking what we meant a week 
or two before by the ‘‘ Maderia Mission of 
the American Board.’’ We hasten to anticipate 
the question by saying that with us it was a 
misprint for Madura. 

-»+-The Church Journal could not allow 
Bishop Cummins to pass into the silent land 
without this fling: ‘‘He was not esteemed a 
great man in the Church and his want of suc 
cess as shop was his great mortification. 
Of his motives it is not for man to speak ; but, 
whatever may have been his sincerity, his de- 
parture from the Church was the most unwise 
act of his He. 

. -The Interior does not want any temper- 
ance tracts, nor does it think that communion 
wine is peopling Hell with drunkards. On the 
eoutrary, it says: 

“With a pretty wide acquaintance with the 
Presbyterian membership, we do not know and 
never did know one who was in any danger of 
rushing from the table of the Lord into de- 
bauchery ; and we do not believe that one such 
ease could be found in all the hosts of our 
Israel.” 

.-.-At the Fort Moultrie celebration, June 
28th, it was curious to see a battalion of United 
States troops parading under command of the 
rebel General Wade Hampton. It is not pleas- 
ant, however, to see that not a company of col- 
ored troops was allowed to be in the parade ; 
nor were the colored aldermen invited, although 
the white aldermen were invited as private citi- 
zens. 


refuses to enforce the law closing liquor stores 
on Sunday “‘ because it would deprive a large 
class of what they consider a religious liberty, 
which would be contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States.”” The conception of rum- 
selling on Sunday as a “religious liberty ”’ is 
unusually good. 

+eeeThe “demand for a change of parties 
that, we may have @ change of measures and 
men,’’ meets with the loudest amen of all the 
planks of the Democratic platform. Hungry 
and thirsty, the souls of Democratic statesmen 
have long fainted within them, and they pro- 
pose this panacea for their distresses. 


...-Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee, told some 
pretty big stories the other day, in England, 
concerning the vast power wielded by Episcopal 
educational institutions in this country. Doubt- 
less it pleased the Bishop and his ecclesiastical 
clansmen, and we don’t know that it did any 
hurt. 


...- Tilden and reform might have made an 
effective rallying-cry; but Tilden and Hen- 
dricks—that’s another matter. Poor Tilden, 
like poor Tray, is found in bad company, and 
the chances are that he will be “ cruelly beat- 
en”? on that account. 


....The effect of custom on conscience is 
well illustrated in the ease with which churches 
break their promises to pay the minister. The 
moral obligation is undoubted; but because 
the crime is common it is done without the 
slightest remorse. 

...-The Methodist Advocate has an arithmetic 
man, and he has figured out that if Methodism 
maintain its past rate of progress during the 
coming century the whole world will be Chris- 
tianized by 1976. We have no objection. 

....In the matter of the Old South Church 
sentiment contjnuas to be more plentiful than 
cash, Strange that people sheuld be Joth to 


part with luere, which is filthy, for the salse of 
sentiment, which is sublime. 


....Here is The Catholic’s estimate of th 
Bible: 


‘During the present century about 200,000,- 
000 Bibles have been distributed, furnishing pa- 
per enough to make 15,000,000,000 cigar, ptpe, 
and gas-lighters.”’ 

... If any one has a few good names or fail 
records to sell, they can hear of purchasers by 
applying at almost any political headquarters. 


....It is no certain mark of uprightness to be 
forward in accusing others. Even Satan figures 
at times as the “‘ accuser of the brethren.” 


....Since the recent investigations a good 
name has been rather above par, as compared 
with ricbes. So it was in Solomon’s time. 


--.-The sheepskin which the Democratic 
party tried to pull on at St. Louis is proving 
too small to cover up the entire wolf. 


...-The Western dairymen met in eonven- 
tion the other day, and the toasts were al 
drunk in milk. What a disgusting sight it 
would have been for a brewer. 

..-.-The Democratic platform and policy 
“Will you walk into my parlor?’ said the spi 
der tu the fly. ‘It’s the prettiest little parlor 
that ever you did spy,’ etc.” 


.... Would it be unkind to suggest that the 
burden of tuxation, of which the Democratic 
platform makes so much, is due to the great 
Demooratic rebellion ? 

.-..These who watched the changes of the 
moon expected a change of the weather about 
July 5th. The continued hot weather has 
cured their lunacy. 


-.-.One of the ablest of England’s young 
scholars, the Rev. A. H. Sayce, has just been 
elected professor of comparative philology in 
Oxford University. 

....It is well to know how and when to use 
an adjective. One Rev. W. T. Capers is cred- 
ited by a Columbia, S. C., paper with having 
“delivered an effective prayer’’ at the Fort Moul- 
trie celebration. 


« «The Boston Transcript twants to know 
‘Where is the monument to John Hancock?” 
It was on Beacon Street, and was torn downa 
few years ago. 

....We read of a young patriot in Missouri 
who wants to know in sober earnest ‘‘ How 
many books in the Bible did George Washing- 
ton write?”’ 








Acligions Iutelligence. 


AT the National Council held at New Haven, 
n October, 1874, the following resolution 
offered by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., was 
unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That a special committee of seven 

members be appointed to inquire into the facts, 
and to report to the next National Council 
whether the best interests of Congregationalism 
do not require the disuse of the society (or par- 
ish) system, in which the ministry are made 
largely dependent for their temporal support 
upon the pecuniary subscriptions ef those who 
lack vital sympathy with practical godliness ; 
and whether it be not the duty of the churches, 
as such, to assume the responsibility of seeing 
that those who labor of the Gospel live of the 
Gospel.”’ 
The committee have pulished a circular to the 
Congregational ministers of the country, ask- 
ing for facts bearing on the subjeet. Tosecure 
definite replies, they put the following ques- 
tions: 

‘*1, What facts ean you give us illustrative 
of the workings of the parish system? 2. 
Should the present getem, in your judgment, 
be continued ; and, if so, why ? f, @& your 
view, it should not be eontinued, why not? 4. 
What substitute, if any, would you reconiinend ; 
and how could it be best introduced ?” 


The National Council meets in 1878. 


..-.-Boston has presented Baltimore a very 
handsome Scotch-granite monument, to be 
placed over the grave of the Rev. Jesse Lee, 
the founder of New England Methodism. The 
remains of this distinguished Methodist divine 
lie in the bishops’ lot, Mount Olivet Cemetery. 
The late Rev. Dr. Roberts, of this city, was in- 
strumental in having the body removed to 
Mount Olivet from the obscure spot in which it 
was first interred. The project of having a 
large monument to mark tle grave origimated 
with a New England lady, Mrs. L. H. Daggett, 
of Boston. It was thought by her to be emi- 
nently proper that the seetion of Methodism 
which acknowledged Lee as its father should 
thus honor his memory. In less than four 
months from the inception of the movement 
the money was all collected and the monument 
procured. There were interesting services held 
at Mount Olivet Cemetery on the occasion of 
the dedication of the monument, which took 
place on July llth. Bishop Haven, of Boston, 
made the presentation address. The 11th was 
the 86th anni of Lee’s famous sermon 


under the old elm tree on Boston Common. 
. ..Mr. Moody met last week with a large 





number of ministers and other representatives 
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of the Evangelical churches of Boston, to con- 
sult about holding revival meetings in that 


city. Mr. Moody presided and the conference | 


was confined to these two points—readiness to 
work and co-operate in the movement and the 
best time to begin. A very earnest feeling in 
favor of Mr. Moody’s coming was unanimously 
expressed. Some desired the work to begin 
as early as October 1st, while others preferred 
to postpone it till January Ist, as Mr. Moody 
could then remain for a longer time. © It is 
understood that his labors for the season will 
be divided between Boston and Chicago, and 
should he come here first he can remain only 
till January 1st. No decision was reached. 


meee Accordiag to a German paper, the ques- 
tion concerning the authority and the meaning 
of the Sunday rest occupies at the present day 
more or less of public attention in all countries 
of Europe. A prize essay, brought out by the 
“ Swiss Society for the Observance of Sunday’’ 
—‘*The Sunday Rest from the Sanitary Point 
of View”’—met with not less than 53 responses : 
among them 15 from Germany, 15 from Great 
Britain, 8 from France, 5 from Switzerland, 4 
from Austria} 2 from the United States, 1 from 
Belgium, 1 from Holland, and 1 from Port 
Natal, in South Africa. Clergymen, doctors, 
and national economists are thus far in accord- 
ance with the voices of the people that the 
haHlowing of the Sunday must be recom 
mended from every standpoint. 


....A recent pamphlet gives some statistic 
concerning the Jews. The total number is put 
at 9,074,858, distributed as follows: 

“In Europe, 5,226,858; in Asia, 591,000; in 
Africa, 792,000 ; in America, 450,000 ; in the Brit- 
ish Colonies, 15 ,000. Russia contains a Jewish 
os seen of 2 2 647 ,036; Austria of 1,300,000 ; 

rmany of 512, 174; Roumania of 255 000 : 
Turkey of 200,000 ; France of 95,000 ; England 
of 70,000, of whom 30,000 are residents of Lon- 
don; Holland of 68,892; and Italy of 53,000. 
In Norway, Spain, and Portugal the total He- 
brew population is set down at less than 500, 
The Jewish race still preserves its remarkable 
vitality. In Austrian Galicia, where there are 
now 500,000 Israelites, the'increase during the 
semi-century from 1821 to 1870, according to 
the tables of Joseph Hain, has been 150 per 
eent.; while the ordinary population has only 
increased during the same period 25 per cent,” 


.-Bishop Bourget, the persecutor of Gui- 
bord’s corpse, has resigned. His Ultramon- 
tanism was so fierce as to make it expedient to 
have a milder spirit at the helm. The Arch- 
bishop of Quebec has issued a new letter to 
the priesthood, declaring that the Church can 
‘‘have no message to the electors except that 
they shall obey the laws and seek as their rep- 
resentatives the best men whom they can possi- 
bly secure, without believing that these must 
necessarily be all found either on this side or 
that of the dividing political line.” 


» ....In the last eighteen years Congrega- 
tionalism has made considerable advances in 
growth west of the Mississippi. In Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska the 
churches have increased from 150 in the period 
mentioned to 600, and the number of. members 
from 3,000 to 30,000.. Five colleges have been 
founded. 


.-The Galesburg Rule (close communion) 
continues to work discord in the Lutheran 
Church. At the late meeting of the New York 
Ministerium the body voted in favor of the 
rule, whereupon Dr. Krotel, the president, re 
signed. Dr. Krauth, however, is advancing a 
little too fast even for the radicals, and they are 
quite willing that he should stop and take his 
bearings and breath before making any further 
advance. 


...The statistical returns of Methodists in 
England and Scotland show that the Wesley- 
ans have 372,929 members, a gain of nearly 
15,000; and the United Methodist Free 
churches 64,322 members, an increase of 2,184. 
The Primitive Methodists report 176,836 mem- 
bers, 3,915 chapels, 1,080 itinerant ministers, 
and 15,000 local preachers. They have built 
138 chapels during the year, at a cost of 
£113,000. 


.. The Pacific is not carried away by the 
clamor against the Chinese in California. It 
says that ‘‘ within the limit ef one hundred 
thousand the presence of Chinamen can be 
made free from any mischiefs and beneficial to 
the state. Half of the evils complained of in 
this city would disappear under wise laws well 
administered and a set of capable and honest 
policemen.” 


.- The Centennial Commission has reconsid- 
ered the question of opening the Exhibition on 
Sunday, and reaffirmed its previous action by a 
vote of 30 to9. Now that the rummies and 
railroads have been defeated ; perhaps the Phil- 
adelphia Press will find it advisable to return to 
its former opinion that the introduction of the 
European Sabbath would be the death of our 
freedom. 


....Mr. Jackson, of the New York City Mis- 
sion, has made a compilation of the receipts of 
the benevolent societies of this city for the year, 
which foots up $2,000,000. He adds as much more 
for “societies not enumerated,” thus crediting 





the..beneyolence of New York Gity..with the 
sum of $4,000,000 in one year, 


--.-The Secularists in England have adopted 


‘a form of naming children something ;like 


baptism in Christian churches. According to 
Mr MeD. Conway, it is a very solemn and im- 
pressive performance. They have also pub- 
lished a “Secular Song and Hymn-Book.” 


..The statue of “Religious Liberty,” 
which has been erected in the Centennial Ex- 
hibition Grounds, by the American Hebrew 
Order of Benai Berien, is near completion In 
August it will be shipped to this country and 
will be erected in September. 


.. The Baptists of San Francisco are build- 
ing a Metropolitan Temple. It will stand on a 
conspicuous site and will cost $200,000. Of 
this sum $100,000 have been contributed by one 
person. The interior will resemble that of the 
Baptist Temple in Boston. 


...Prussia is not free yet of Ledochowski, 
the banished Bishop of Gnesen and Posen. He 
has written a letter from Rome to the clergy of 
his diocese, in which he informs them that he 
will administer its affairs through secret del- 
egates. 

.... There has been a large increase of mem- 
bers in the Dutch Reformed Church during the 
past year. In view of this fact, the recent syn- 
od at Kingston, N. Y., named October 2d asa 
day of especial thanksgiving. 














¥ ublisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves trne. 





Mrt110ns of bottles of Burnett’s Cocoaine 
have been sold during the last twenty years, 
and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the best hair dressing in the world, 


HARTFORD BANKERS. 


AmoneG the many old and conservative 
institutions in the good city of Hartford, 
Conn., we can: heartily recommend the 
banking-house of George P. Bissell & Co. 
If not the oldest banking-house in the 
United States, they are certainly the oldest 
banking-house in New England out of 
Boston. Their success in the past has been 
due to a policy of square dealing and a 
spirit of caution which has marked all 
their transactions. The large experience 
of this firm renders their advice especially 
valuable in regard to purchasing all invest- 
ment securities. Some nine per cent. 
coupon bonds secured by first mortgages on 
fine buildings in Western cities are now 
being placed upon the market. They are a 
good and reliable investment. By sending 
for circulars and by reading their advertise- 
ment on our financial page, further informa- 
tion will be obtained, Address Geo. P. Bis- 
sell & Co., Bankers, Hartford, Conn. 


——— re 


Mrs. H. 8. Hutrcurson, of 15 East 14th 
Street, offers to ladies and children her new 
style of Undergarments, in which health, 
comfort, and beauty are combined. The 
popularity of these goods increases daily 
with the demand. She solicits a call from 
residents. To those in the country cir- 
culars with full particulars will be mailed 
on application. 








CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 


Henry F. Mrtzer, Piano-forte Manu- 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianos, which will be sent 
free on application to Henry F. Mriier, 
Boston, Mass. 


EEE 

Tue UniTep States LirE INSURANCE 
Co., of New York, has its office at 261 
Broadway, and the distinctive, excellent 
business principles which give this company 
its towering position and great financial 
strength must gain the good-will of all. 
Integrity and tested merit are welcome 
everywhere. Active men, who wish honor- 
able and profitable employment, should 
apply at once for local.agencies. 


Call on Your Grocer for Herrick Al- 
len’s Gold Medal Saleratus. It is the only 
perfectly healthy Saleratus made. After 
using one-half the paper, if you are not sat- 
isfied, return the balance and get the money 
paid for the whole. It is much better to 
use with cream tartar than soda. It is 
Rit adapted for dyspeptic persons. 
an 





it. For sale by Grocers and Druggists 
at wholesale by all dealers. epot 
112 Liberty Street, New York. 
rr 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
, have a world-wide reputation, 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tr is idle to say that the brilliant success 
thus far of the Centennial Exhibition has 
not been enhanced by the work rendered 
by the various railroads of the country. 
On the other hand, the success of the Ex- 
hibition is largely due to co-operation and 
prompt execution of work by the large 
railway lines in the country. Prominent 
among these is the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad. Running through the richest 
and most populous portion of the Key 
Stone State, feeding many smaller railways 
for hundreds of miles, the Pennsylvania 
line makes a magnificent thoroughfare from 4 
the ocean to the Mississippi River, and 
through other branches to the South and to 
Chicago and the Northwest. Simultaneous 
with the growth of this road has been the 
growth of the State of Pennsylvania and 
the city of Philadelphia. The most dura- 
ble and choicest rolling stock, the finest 
steel rails, a combination of safety, speed, 
and comfort make this railroad one of 
the grand trunk lines of America. The 
work performed by the Pennsylvania 
Road in connection with the Centennial 
Exhibition has been marvelous. It has laid 
many new lines of track to the Centennial 
Grounds and has transported the great bulk 
of the exhibits into the various exhibition 
halls. Moreover, it has conveyed thousands 
of passengers thousands of miles without a 
single accident. The new Centennial De- 
pot, an illustration of which is given on 
our cover, is only another indication of the 
prosperity and the desire to benefit the 
public manifested by this road. The secret 
of the success of the Pennsylvania line is 
the intense energy, business-like sagacity, 
and thorough honesty that characterize the 
officers of the road. The vast resources of 
the road are the product of the brains of 
these men. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 

Every family, upon leaving town for 
the summer, should take a bottle of Pond’s 
Extract with them. It is usually impossi- 
ble to find a good physician in the coun- 
try, and if one is found it often seems an 
extra and needless expense to send for him 
for every little Sprain, Burn, Scald, Bruise, 
Headache, Cold, or any temporary but 
annoying sickness. The proper use of 
Pond’s Extract is a remarkable curative 
for any of the above specified cases, and 
constantly increasing sales for more than 
thirty years proves that the medicine is all 
that it claims to be. Pond’s Extract will 
not stain or injure flesh or the finest linen. 
It is perfectly harmless. It may be applied 
externally or taken internally. Full and 
complete directions go with each bottle 
For further particulars the advertisement on 
the last page of our cover may be read. 








MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


NEARLY every druggist in the United 
States has Milk of Magnesia for sale. As it 
is a good and;reliable article, the sale of it is 
constantly increasing. Magnesia is known 
to be one of the best gastric purgatives in 
the world, and Milk of Magnesia, while a 
mild and innocent medicine, is an excellent 
curative. One of its decidedly good qual- 
ities is that it will prevent bowel complaint, 
which is so prevalent among children 
during the summer months. It removes all 
acidity in the stomach and bad taste in the 
mouth. As physicians are becoming ac- 
quainted with Milk of Magnesia, they are 
largely recommending’ it to mothers, to be 
used by the young children of the family, 
and when once tasted it is ever after kept in 
the house. Ask your druggist for it. 








OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising ‘friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
Tue INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


rr 

WE call special attention to the card of 
Mrs. Van Houten, who has recently re- 
moved from No. '® Nassau Street to No, 6 
John Street, where she has a large, well- 
selected stock of gentlemen’s furnishing 
goods, ready-made and to order, at low 


r Philadelphia, Pa.; 





prices, 


THANES to the railread, the time between 
Boston and New York is being gradually 
reduced. The completion of the new Air- 
Line Railroad between Willlimantic and 
New Haven completes the link, so that now 
the shortest and in many respects the pleas- 
antest route between New York and Bos- 
ton is via Middletown. The question of 
building this new road was raised nearly 
thirty-five years ago. It was nearly thirty 
years ago that the editor of this journal at- 
tended a meeting at New Haven to discuss 
the advisability of building the Air-Line 
Road. While the rival roads to Boston are 
still doing the great bulk of the passenger 
and freight traffic, the business of 
the Air-Line Road is constantly in- 
creasing. People wishing to reach Eastern 
Connecticut find the road a most conven- 
ient one. By leaving the Grand Central 
Depot, New York, at 11 a. M. and 1 Pp. m., 
you can go through to Middletown, Willi- 
mantic, Putnam, Worcester, Boston, and 
intervening towns without change of cars. 
Passengers desiring to leave the cars at 
towns between Willimantic and Putnam 
need to take the 11 A. M. train. The connec- 
tions which the Air-Line makes with other 
roads are most admirable. Its officers are 
hardworking and intelligent menand in their 
hands the success of the road is assured. 





NATIONAL SURGICAL INSTITUTE. 


THE National Surgical Institute is na- 
tional in every sense of the term. Depart- 
ments of the Institute are in Atlanta, Ga., 
Indianapolis, Ind., San Francisco, Cal., and 
so that invalids in one 
section of the country will not be obliged 
to travel a thousand miles to receive treat- 
ment, but can go to the nearest department. 
While the building in Indianapolis, with all 
its improvements and conveniences, attract- 
ed general attention several years ago, the 
one recently completed in Philadelphia is 
even more attractivé. Many machinery 
improvements are used for the treatment of 
paralysis, for instance, which are patented 
and whieh are seen nowhere else the world 
over. Dr. Allen, well-known in medical 
circles, stands at the head of the various 
establishments and is indefatigable in his 
work to make the Institute continue to grow 
in all its departments. We would advise 
our readers, when they go to the Centennial, 
to look at the exhibit of the National Sur- 
gical Institute, in the centr aisle of the 
Main Building, near the large fountain and 
west of the Department of Brazil. An ex- 
amination cf the immense variety of appli- 
ances and instruments in the show-cases 
will be time well spent. 








A BOSTON HOTEL. 


‘««TiHe Palace Hotel,’ in San Francisco, 
‘The Windsor,’ m New Yerk, and ‘The 
Brunswick,’ in Boston, are the three best 
hotels in the country,” said a much-traveled 
man, on leaving Boston, the other day. Cer- 
tainly no one will take exception to the 
above remark so far as ‘‘ The Brunswick ” 
is concerned, if he has once been at this 
hotel. Gov. Rice, of Massachusetts, makes 
this his permanent home. Revs. Phillips 
Brooks, Robert Collyer, and a hest of 
other clergymen are frequent visitors at 
“The Brunswick.” President Wiggin, of 
the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, 
and Judge Henry E. Davies, of New York, 
to say nothing of many prominent fami- 
lies in New England, have found ‘‘ The 
Brunswick” a most elegant and comfort- 
able place for stopping a considerable time; 
while business men are no less enthusiastic 
who can remain but a day orso. In fact, 
“‘The Brunswick” supplies a want which 
has for a long time been felt in Boston. 





Tue Belmont Hotel, of Boston, is fast 
becoming a popular resort for commercial 
men and travelers. The Belmont is situa- 
ted in the heart of the business center and 
is easily reached by street-cars or by car- 
riages, the latter costing but fifty cents. 





Every person going tothe Centennial or 
to travel anywhere will avoid trouble and 
expense by getting a Centennial and Trav- 
elers’s Guide. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Travelers’Publishing Co., 25 Park Row, 
New York, 
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THE WAR AGAINST DISEASE. 


THE war waged against disease wt Mag Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters goes bravely o 
Dispatches are constantly received ae 
the cured, indicating the decisive nature of 
the advantages obtained by the great bo- 
tanic cordial over its formidable adversary. 
Malarial fevers, constipation, torpidity of 
the liver and kidneys, general debility, 
nervousness, and rheumatic ailments in- 
variably yield to this conqueror and pre- 
ventive af disease. For the infirmities in- 
cident to the decline of life it is also an ex- 
cellent specific. It hastens convalescence 
and repairs the ravages of ill-health by fa- 
cilitating the conversion of food into blood 
of a rich and nourishing quality. The 
appetite is improved by it, and in cases of 
nervous disease it tranquilizes that great 
sensorium, the brain, far more effectually 
than any mineral sedative. 


THE “ HOUSEKEEPER ” OF OUR 
HEALTH. 


Tuer liver is the great depurating or 
blood-cleansing organ of the system. Set 
the great housekeeper of our health at 
work, and the foul corruptions which gen- 
der in the bloed and rot out, as it were, the 
machinery of life are gradually expelled 
from the system. For this purpose Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, with 
small daily doses of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, are pre-eminently the 
articles needed. They cure every kind of 
humor, from the worst scrofula to the com- 
mon pimple, blotch, or eruption. Great, 
eating ulcers kindly heal under their mighty 
curative influence. Virulent blood-poisons 
that lurk in the system are by them robbed 
of their terrors; and by their persevering 
and somewhat protracted use the most 
tainted system may be completely renovated 
and built up anew. Enlarged glands, tu- 
mors, and swellings dwindle away and dis- 
appear under the influence of their great 
resolvents. Sold by all dealers in medi- 
cines. 





‘Claude, a child about three years old, 
was greatly afflicted with sores on his legs 
and feet, so that he could not wear his 
shoes and stockings. Had a great deal of 
trouble with him. Had tried many reme- 
dies ineffectually. At last we tried the 
Golden Medical Discovery; and in about 
three weeks he was entirely cured, his sores 
were all healed, and health much improved. 

‘‘Respectfully yours, J. W. Boyer. 

“ VERMILLION, EDGAR Co., ILL., Jan. 29th, 1875.” 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT Is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘*‘ postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
eeipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 

















each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
oe 
1 K.S&Cos. y 
j m 
IMPROVED 5 
o 
MUSIC . 
& & 
PAPER FILE. S 











MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONG 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage frec. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe INnpE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 











“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the ‘“ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms, 

taurant first-class. Prices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





SUMMER, GLORIOUS SUMMER is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in uality cabae at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co.,3 Union 
Square. 





seemed 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE b 
n the world. The inventor has used this ae 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to to the hair and no 
injury 
perfect 
disappointment; no Lymm tints; remedies the 
e 





rly applied = 


ELOR’S oS Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 


Y. Sold by all druggists 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
7, te Bi mage and with work so ingeniously con- 
triv erpest each hair Fy issuing —_ the 
skin, co hat ing exactly of the — shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They ar 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA: 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., Sow York. 


‘CPLENDIP)’ 


A NEW 


FIRE-PLACE HEATER 


The Latest, Fay my and Best in 
FULLER, WARREN & ©C0., 


236 Water Street, New Yorke 
‘°*A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


UTOMATI 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grant ssi Gold Medal = Pie ay Wh 
tbe American Institute, Nev., 1875, dthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute. Oct.. 1875. 











No other Se Machine in the bao 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” 
any other of its C. ic Pentutes. 


Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND 81.), NEW YORK. 


Little Detective. 


This wonderful invention enables any person to 
see before or behind them ge 4 a for 

a distance of two miles. Can be in theaters in- 
steed of an opera-glass. cents each; $1.75 
per dcsen. 


J.D. HOYT, Box 162, Jersey City. 





Immediately 
Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never a - a the most 
severe cases of neural, rvous headache 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and destro 8 the a 
tite for the same. a ok by W. ADDE RUtY, 
Aposhocary, Cincinnati, Ohio. Prive 50 ae 


C.F.A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
Northwest corner of Church St., up-stairs, 
NEW YORK, 

Imports and Deals in 
FANCY GOopDs, 
China, Glassware, Parian, Majolica, Bronzes 
and Clocks, etc. 

Also Toys, pete, Games, Archery, Cricket, 

Cr et, Baseballs, etc 
and the genuine St. Germain Kieeman' s Student 
Lamps. so Chandeliers, Brackets constructed 


for these Lamps. A large assortment on hand and 
constantly adding new supplies. Prices Moderate. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Sir Astley Cooper said no man ought to be aware 
that he has a stomach. Dyspeptics are, however, 








Magnesia, 
and their disagreeable symptoms will all vanish. 





Druggists sell it. 
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LAWN SETTEES, 


WITH FOLDING TENTS, 


Garden Vases and fools, Lawn 
owets, Hammocks, am 
7 Croquet, Flower ee, 
ero 'R Refri we tors, etc., 
Send for Illustrated Gutalonue. 


@. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 
110 Chambers &t., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Betablished in hy a 








Ss 














pertor Bells of Comper end 
we the png ee ae Gees fer Churehen, 
meyer Oe Warttene, 


Tus ted Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzea & Tih, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia, 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RU BBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat Af- 
fections, 





The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A reacts on the genarator B 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled b — CC, or Mouth-Piece D 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 

m the membranes of ead and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, ‘Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, ss of Voice, Asthmatical 
= and Foul Breath. Easily 

ey ld by druggists or mailed 
you w py inhalant. for3 months on re- 


ceipt o 
R. W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
i d 1873.) AJl letters soliciting advice on 
HRONIC DISEASES gpoaie enclose $1 for reply. 
Address DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. 
Lock-Box 37. 








BREWSTER & C0., 


(OF BROOME STREET). 


5TH AVENUE, CORNER 14TH 
FACTORY: BROADWAY, CORNER 47TH STREET. 


Carriages and Road Wagons, 


UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY AND STYLE, 2 
Exclusively of their Own Build. | J 


WAREROOMS : 


STREET. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





A. S. FLANDRAU. 


FINE CARRIAGES | 


IN GREAT 


including the Fashionable Styles for Town use and the plainer and lighter 
Vehicies for Country Roads. 


|we 


VARIETY, 


/ 
ROCKAWAYS A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


372 AND 374 


Old Stand of Brewster & Co. 


BROOME STREET, | | 





Entered according to Act of Congres, in the year 1876, by tbe National Art Oo., in the Office of the Librartaa of Congreas, 0+ Washington. 


“God’s Promise.” 


The Finest WORK OF ART ever issued in this Country, 


CIVEN 


To every Subscriber to this Paper. 


Reproduced in 17 Chromatic Water r Colors, under the artist's 


by connoisseurs to be th ater Color Chromatic 


jane me 
work of art, through the splendid liberality of the National Art Co., ve T Olnciuned Ohio, can be secured by 


every subscriber of this paper, as 8 


Grand Premium Gift, 


Charge t every patron of this paper. 


Four Complete Chromatic Paintings, 


Embodying the fullest and richest conception of God's Le! olay promise: ‘ While the earth remaineth, seed- 





It being d d Free of Purch 


time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer a 


ca's most favored landscape painter, Mr. E. D. Grafton, b 
Landscape and Figure Paintings, and clothed them in the richest and warmest colors. 

light this splendid work of art is regarded, one thousand copies have been sold in Cincinnati and New York, 
in cash was offered the National Art Co. for its exclusive use as a Premium, by 


at $10 per copy, and 
one of the most prominent newspapers in the coun 


So large has been the demand on the National Art Co. for former Premium Engravings, and so universal 

the request that their works should not be confined to any one paper, that the Company have determined to 
"S PROM " the crowning triumph of their art publications, and have steadily refused all 

offers for its exclusive control by any one paper, in order that the better elass of newsp 


make “GOD 


be benefited in being able to advertise it as the last and best Premium Gift of the National Art Co. Hence 


the announcement is made that arrangements have 


perfect copy of this latest, largest, and best American art publication 

The only requirement exacted is, that each reader shall cut out the following Premium Certificate, show 
ing that it is sent in by a dona fide patron of this paper, 
the same to the 


wrapping and mailing charges, and forw: 


AWAY 


lon, and acknowledged 


Paintivg ever pi ond in. America. This unsurpassed 


It consists of 


inter, and day and night shali not cease." Ameri- 
as grouped together, on a large plate, four splendid 
'o show in what 


papers generally may 


made which secure to every reader of “this paper a 


ether with 25 cents, the actual cost of postage, 
ational Art Co, for redemption. In return you 





will receive a perfect copy of this grand work of art, mailed in a strong tube, postage fully prepaid, and 
every copy is warranted to reach its destination uninjured. Any copy that should be broken in transmis- 
sion through the mail, will be duplicated free of any charge, upon your notifying the National Art Co. of the 
facts in the case. Postage stamps may be sent at their face value, as the amount is nearly all used in pre- 
paying return postage on the Picture, 





Out out this Certificate and forward to the NATIONAL ART CO. for redemption. 
It is worth $10. 

PREMIUM CERTI FICATE On receipt of this Premium Certificate, together with 

hereby agree to return to the sender, postage Seapalt caniy eonames yo pare eye of 

Grafton’s four celebrated paintings, enti itled “j 


“GOD’S PROMISE.” 


This Certificate is goed until December }, 1876, cho Plates 10 cents epee will be Norco No 
copy will be sent without this Certificate accom seeermnnies the order, to show us qs a bona 
patron of this paper. (Signed) NATIONAL ART CO., 230 Walnut Beceets incinnatl, Ohio. 

TRADE Ma! 


NOTE THESE INSTRUCTIONS. tuoccvent‘ieitcreaner require e-edition 


a8 a new edition will then become necessary. ‘ertificate for each Painting must in all cases be sent, other- 
hee persons who be not subscribers might — the benefits ee oenst for the Learned of oe os paper. 
aclosed in a strong tube, and will oe thereon out of the 
CERTIFICATE ¥ WILL NOT BE. AGAIN PRINT THIS P. IR, hence the Teapertensst et °y Sritae s 
out at once and se! ra te pe ae Address all Certificates to the National art Co., 230 Waln 
Suet, Hnele bl, abd you wil fone iy rvera mal te largrt ond bandsomest Premiam P 
you ever 
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COUNTER PLATFORM. WAGON 8 TRACK 








CALES) 


c/G AGENTS WANTEDO> 
SEND FOR PRICE UST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
[08 BANK ST.CLEVE.O. | 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four Bra of 
ee. AUTIFUL Bpeeens. 
‘or our new and e ed catalogue 
oul price-list Lamp toro edition font ies ‘soned) to 
EO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th to 6th sts., E. R., N. ¥. 


























FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 
183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 


Bedding of all descriptions, also Iren and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


- FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


Manufacturers owe Dealers in a FURNE 
'TURE, Sofas, Lounges, Tables, Easy an 
ans. and Twenty Different } —~ of Parlor 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, aud Church Furnitare. 
SALESROOMB, 27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland st., Boston. 


THE INDEPEN 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tuam INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tux 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
Agriculturist.....sssssseeseereeee 


Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 
Atlantic Monthly......sccseseees 





























Reg. Price. 
= 


_ 





Demorest’s Magazine......... 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 
Harper’s Magazine ...cccecsce.see 
Harper’s Weekly ..ccscos. -cosccce 
Harper’s Bazar... cscccescccccoese 
Home Journal.........ccccees 
Ladies’ Florai Cabinet (with steer 
engraving ‘The Rustic 
Wreath’’).....cccdcecsccccses 
Ladies’ Journal .........ccccccee 
Lippincott’s Magazine..........6 
Littell’s Living Age........... 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine.......... 
Scribner's Montbly..... scccccee 
Sunday Magazine...ccccceccees 
The Galaxy......... 


to cn oh con eben en oo 
essepqeees, 
Oe mh 8 CO 

SSRR2SSSSE 


. 
. 
. 






The Nursery, (new subs.)..s..... 
The Mlustrated Christian Weekly.. 2 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 
International Review (new subs.). 4 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ $ 

4 


sete demilenve tive akahesile 


SSSSSRKASSSISSSSSs 


Forest and Stream...............6 
Eclectic Magavine....... ...cccc50 
Waverley M socdedsbetcces OB 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 3 60 
tae" POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information py applying to us. 


© OF ORR OR OF CE BD Mt OVE BO I CO Ot CD 
SSSSSSSSSESASERFSSE# 


THE INDEPENDENT |= 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THs INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Ite less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals. 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE!|2 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore s0 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of tnose noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
ReeReeries.one ear, in advance, —e free, 


Renewal of an Old oy ens oe for 2 oF 2 years, in 
advance, pvostage free above 
Bngravine. _eseee ent atone a aceeceeee COO 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 34 by 38 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s gautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK, RS. S.GOURNEY, MRs. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHSLL, ILLS, HOLMES, EDY, Mow- 
thn MOREIB, bon the ee ruoere, 

P. Ceuks, HOFFMAN, 
CROM, PARKE @ . 











pa geet INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 Gubseriber. one year, In eavanee, postage 
A renewal of a0 Old Subscription “for Tt 
in advance, free, ¢ 


B+ 


[Xe abovs Engraving. wns wadasistes ccecscccace OOO 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size woe va peat Inches. 





oF in understan: 
splen id work of art by sending us the name ef one 
subscri th $3.50, or Dy re ee L pad _ 
ators for one year (if not in arrears) — | 
— omen, or for a two-years’ net y “—_ 
advance, or for two new subscribers and 


“$01 ad 
alone y thous THE 
from 
the pi 43. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


we eae has engraved for us accurate and 
iful Steel lm of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. ewill send bot of these 
fine works of art to aes fer TH INDEPEND- 
T Subs La apg te i po ce. 
, one By n nce, 

free, including of the Sa 83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 

Size 1.4 by 18 Inches. 
pa. have beautiful Steel Engra’ 3 (from a plate 
le by Mr, Ritchie) ofthe famous War Secretary of 
Mrs Lincoln’ 's Cabinet— Ed M, Stanton. The work 
san accurate sams of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more KD. We will present it to sub- 
—- for INDEPENDENT on the following 


4 Subscriber one year, in advance, postage 
ree, including the above Engraving............83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
six MONTHS At THE yar HOUSE WITH 
This book ts a faithful and graphic narrative of _— 


scenes, events, and conversations which 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 


th White House, engaged on his famous 
rn e Emancipatio’ on ‘> We wil presenb 
ok to subscribers for TKE INDEPENDENT on 


this bo 
the following terms: 
ber, one year, in aguanen, postage 
free, including the above DOOkK.....ceseesseee ..83.50 


66 papain WRINGER. 


a contract ne manufacturers of the 
We heave ” by Waich we offer anele very 


ffice or sent. 1) p-—.- may be 
’ G2 See A eee on page 31 of this issue 





ores .—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
5 : aie requested not to pay Lg hes 
themselves as = —}-,,4 t 
ture of the Publisher, 
the ne Te TEN, 

Publisher ibaa Sutepentene?” 
P.-O. Bex 2787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remi it be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Cheeks. Mor Drafts. if ssiple. When neither of of these 
d Letter 


are parti y 
aeons ons representing 
receive the Premium and our r 
cate, ee Ls: —— mile 

madres HENRY 








to 
ae Nambers, in in “advance (postage free)...... 138 


“ 5 “ 1:00 


= after H ate ° 3. 33. 
hort. apecriptio M- ry conts per week. a 
8 Mm 
Pa \PERS ar forwarded until a ._——- order is 
received by “the ‘Publisher for their disco tinuance, 
and a ie of all arrearages is as Fe- 
% nasnes cf entered On the subscription books without 


0 nal 
aprenee. 
the money in esata rooues agape 
the oxperetion of their subscriptions, ap to forward 
what is due fer the ensuing year, with. or without 

farther reminder from this office. 
HB RECEIPT of the paper is a sametest receipt 


i eoers. BA 
are our Agen 
and adv 


ter. Pu 
P.O. Box 2787. 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


sements, RY ©. aaerien 
sher, and Frogeieten. 
New York City 





1—Anv nm who takes @ * regularly frum 
scomloe whether directed to ‘is name or pot 
or = ne fae subscribed or not—is responsible 
(» ymen' 
we if 3 person orders discontinued, he 
a. pav ail arrearages, Or + may oom 
ue to send it until payment oy coll 


r not 
othe courts have decided that refusing to take 
an s from the post-offi 
oving and leaving om uncalled for, is p wna 
Tacie ¢ evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES ( OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 








4 lines to the in am. Si Mats to the column.) 
orahanp a 5 Last Paced: Buswness Notices 
the. ........0sceceeee-20C.] 1 tiMme..........-- ego cce ct, 
4 times (one month).. 2 -70C.| 4 times ‘one mont 85, 
B mon: 650.13 ee months) 80c, 
so * {siz eee six 
& “ (twelve “ “ (twelve “ {ae 

lume 
4 times (one month) 
Bupes three months)..... 
(twelve © Joooonnn ns nccascee 
Po ecraman eons... tne ienas van oeaen 





Two DOLLARS PER AGATE LINE 
CENTS A 


THS. 
Ata ity-five — ee i 


P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns cen- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


& storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
ane or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
4 THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 

ium: 





Chicago, Il 
Dear Sir > Expe rience in advertising extensively in 
eons and Political newspapers has proved hae 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 
all continue to use its columns for advertising our 


Palace Organs. roars § truly 
NG & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & Connin Managers Western Office 


ag yz a BOWEN, 


ber 
in 4 \Gharisttons Union, Weekly 
kym Eagle, and | earageens my water- weal 
my returns trom the & ——— and resolved that, if 
m the w 


h ——~ erer 
consumption of printers 
g Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 


Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 
correct opinion of the value of the above-named 
Ts as advertising media for specialties having 
rinsic value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
bmn po ra. Respectful of all the other above- 

named papers. att ‘u ours, 

STARFO FFORD, Chemist, 


218 Pear! Street, N. ¥ 








. 


W. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gent Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT 

Dear Sir: aoe letters 1 received from my adver- 
comes > THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
tallible Fire Kindlers have averaged bon twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. The | paper I con- 
tinued my advertisement in throug 
months. It is doubtless one of the many est adver- 
tising mediums. Very wuly yours, R. P. SMI 

Nov. 23d, 1874. _P.-O. Box 657, New Albany, Ind. 





a P. FISK, Esq. Western Manager New York 
INDEPENDENT 

Dear Sir After trying your paper for a year, we 
desire to say that we consider our returns from it the 
largest for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different peri als. 

C. SALMON, 8 


ec’y 
Eclipse Wintnilt Co., Beloit, Wis. 





La Sones, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HERBY Cc. 
Publ isher THE INDEPENDENT” : 
ea! 


from all over the country. It is em It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respees ‘ul Ny NB, 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’ Z Px... Antidote.’ 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
A. G. STARR, 


Yours very truly, 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 





NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1373. 


MR. HENRY C. B 
Publisher 'N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to ——_ made in reference 

2 our advertisementin your paper, we mon cheer- 
x rer receive more returns 
DEPENI n ALL THE PAPERS COM INED 
in which we ‘oleae, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours J STER, 


x . M. FO 
apache “Victor” 3. M. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN Eaq., N .» New York: 

Dear Sir :—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
I have used in all my advertising experience in plac- 

Zz * Painless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit before the public. 

Yours truly, F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


to 
woven Ww WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
ENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious on we have ever — nized.” 


men who called at our office to buy 

INDEPENDENTS in ae pene < ) zkbts or said 

ey took the paper. Our ve sales date 
from the time o our first Livectioing in THE IN- 
ENDENT. 


DEP 
FINANCIA (3 @ prominent Banker, who advertises 
| x all the New York daily papers, decided to try 
E INDEPENDE) m calling at the office to 
ay the bill, he stated thay t ‘THE INDEPENDENT 
faa do one him more good than all the rest put 


together.’ 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
per for insurance advertising in New 


RDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
{ite Be ies, says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
; net profit of $2,000 in cash from an advertise. 
ment of only two ‘months. Iam surprised at the 
wealth and excellent class of your readers. | 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
a Land Co issioner, U. P. R. BR.) 
oe ATS Goer: ENDENT has been to me the 
most ost valuab:e of all the religious press.” 
. K. Iss & “qn Bg rs “The regults 
» s A Ram INDEPENDENT yo 
ae ye. aie We es. 
teem it now one of our best m ¥ 
N SEWING MACHINE co. eve. 
ih.o.: th un rinserting a full 


f applications for ~y 
ment realized the m nos! business. 
‘aE INDEPENDENT = proved 
the entire press. 

J. Cc.’ TILTON. of Pittsburgh, Pa. one of the larg- 
dvertisers 


says: * My adver. 
country, says ~A 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is qu is quiet for cargoes of Rio, 
witha fair consumptive demand, showing that the 
country is not largely supplied, which may prove 
sufficient to temporarily sustain . ces. There is a 

rowing inclination on the part of importers to real- 

ze, while jobbers are disposed to buy ior their imme- 

diate wants, in consequence of the prevailing belief 
that Coffees are higher than the situation warrants. 
Mild Coffees are relatively cheap when compared with 
Rios. Maracaibos of choice quality continue scarce, 
but fair to good goods are arriving freely and arein 
good consumptive demand. Old Government Javas 
sell steadily at unchanged prices. 

AS.—There has been but little doing in invoices 

lines during the past week, the national holiaay 
having somewhat interfered with business. There 
have been no auction sales of moment during the 
past week and none are at present advertised. 
Greens —Fine to choice qualities are in demand, 
while fairto good ir oe are neglected. Japans.— 
New goods sell free Oolongs continue relatively 
high when en with the very low prices of 
Japans and Green 

SUGARS. eines. ‘our last the market for Refined 
Sugars has been active and | uoyant at daily harden- 
ing prices, a freights West, sogember with an ad- 
vance of the raw material, have induced an active 
demand, and producers have not only found a ready 


sale for their product, but have taken orders largely © 


in advance of production. Granulated is decidedly 
scarce. Crushed and Powdered are in light supply, 
the market closing strong, with rather a tendency to 
higher priees. The export demand is light, on ac- 
count of low gold premium and higher rates of 
freight. Raw Sugars for refiners’ uses arein active 
demand and have advanced fully \c. per lb. 

MOLASSE3.—We huvenothing new to report in 
Louisiana Molasses. he marketis unusually quiet 
but steady. Grocery grades of Foreign Molasses are 
quiet but firm 

s¥YROPS. We have but little change to notice. All 
grades of Sugar Syrups have beenin fair request at 
steady prices. The market closes firm, with rather 
more inquiry. The tone of the market for all de- 
scriptions of the Molasses product is stronger and 
saies Pave been made at higher price 

R{CE.—The market remains unchanged. The de- 
mand is good and onnpee are firm for both Carolina 
and Louisiana, the latter in more liberal request,from 
its relative eapneee 

DRIED The market for both foreign 
and domestic is exceedingly dull and on some goods 
the prices are nominal urkish Prune:, however, 
are stronger und contracts for the coming crop can- 
not now be exeogted for less than 9c. cusencr. 

FISH AND SALT,—Fish.—New Mass. Shore Mack- 
erel are now arriving freely and the demand is fair. 
The receipts of George’s Cod continue limited. Box 
Herrings are quiet. Barrel Herrin: are in light stock, 
but there is no demand and prices are nominal. Salt. 
—Liverpool Fine is in good demand, but prices do pot 
advance, owing to large receipts. Bulk ” selling fair- 
ly ina small way and prices are stea 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.—Since our last 
we have had no new or encouraging feature to note 
in our Flour market. The trade in most grades has 
been extremely siuggish and unsatisfactory. The 
decline in medium Spring and Winter Wheat brands 
bas been the most marked, more especially confined 
to Winter-ground. Good Minnesota * Straights” 
have been steudily held, though they have noé sold 
so freely ; but for common brands still lower prices 
have been acc2pted, with considerable irregularity in 
the sales. Good Family grades have sold slowly. 
Unsound and Saur have been difficult of sale and are 
lower, No. 2 and Superfine, under greaterpressure to 
realize, have again been sold at lower figures. The 
latter has been quite active, in part for the British 
Provinces. Rye tlour has been in more active de- 
mand and has improved slightly. The stock is light. 
Sales of 1,570 bbls. Corn Meal has been more active, 
the demand more general, und prices unsettled. 
Sales of 3,25y bbls. 

COTTON.—The demand since our last for ‘“spot”’ 
has been moderate and prices have declined one: 
quarter of a cent, the market closingeasy. The sales 
eomprise 1,97 bales, of which 62 were taken for ex- 
port, 1,476 for spinning, and 369 on speculation. The 
market for future delivery has been quice active at 
a decline of three- slepthe ot acent, » Closing _ steady. 
The sales aggregate 59,400 bales. at 11 7-2@12\¢e.— 
basis Low fidd! ing—ll 15-32@11 29-32e. for July, 
11 15-32@12c. for August, 11@11 13-l6c. for September, 
il 7-32@11X%¢. for October, 117-32@11xc. for Novem- 
ber, LLx@lixe. for December, 11 9-32@11 9-lé6e. Fd 
January. i 15-32@11 9-l6e. for February, 11 1l-l6c 
— ll 1u-l6@l2%c. for May, and lix@i2Xc. . 3 


PROVISIONS. —The market for Hog products has 
been dull and irregular A eg pe ruling 
strong amd higher early in the week, and subsequent- 
ly reacting, in uccordance with the tenor of Western 
advices. Mess Pork leaving off higher, but with a de- 
clining tendency,and Lard lower than at the date of 
our last. Beei duil and depressed and Dair _— 
ducts weak and irreguiar. The export trade 
been low and the home trace light. Pork.—Mess 
closed %@W cts. # bbl., according to delivery, higher 
than ai the date of our agt, aiter a more decided ad- 
vance during the early part of the period under re- 
view. Bacon Middles.—The market has ruled ex- 
tremely dull, the transactions comprising some 30 
boxes. . City Long Clear tor the West Indies at 10%. 

wo here has been no change in values, for 
stocks s generally are light and holders in con.equence 
tirm in their views. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The demand 
from che trade is only moderate and prices are nom- 
inal. Leathér.—The market for Hemlock Sole is 
eT — and priees are tirm 

CAT: ARKE'T.—Besves. Arty als, 9,154 for 
the ae dur. lowest figures are 9c, 56 fhs., with a 
d-duction of SOc. per head. Most of the Medium 
Steers sold at 9¥c.@9c., with quite a goodly num- 
ber of rat Cattie at 9¥c. and aiew prime engngh to 
sell at 1l0c.@i0}<c., 57 s.--a s.ngle pair atl0ke. The 
ave age was about 9c. Calves.—Arrivais continue 
light. The market is the best one we have had for 
months; and from what we learn of stock onthe 
way we are prepared to see a downward movement. 
Fair to good. Milk Calves sold at 7c.@S8c., dealers 
getting (4c. for those rated as poor, though some run 
aslow asic. Souror Skim-milk Calves, designated 
as “Buttermilks,” sold at 44¢.@sc. Sheep and 
Lambs.—Arrivals for the week, 15,680. Sheep are ert 
plenty and are wanted at a shade advanc.. 
quote: 4%c.@4\c. for poor; 4%c.@5kce. for scarcely - 
meciam to good; prime lots of rising 100 bs. going 
at b}6c @5Xc. Lambs have a guick inquiry at little 
advaace. We rate Virginia. Kentucky, Canada, and 
State at 6\c.@7ke. tor poor, sc.@8\c. fur good to 

rime, and 7%c.@9c. for ordinary te fat Jerseys. 
Very few of the liatter were on sale, and they 
generaliy inferior. Hogs.—Arrivals, 15,313, The 
ges * aromas. The light-weights readil &,! at 
Se., = @8%Xc. for neavy to medium. e cl 
was a 

ME TALS. —Copper.—Ingot has met with an im- 
proved demand and the market closes firm. Man- 
ufactured steady. Iron.—“cotch 4 in moderate de- 
mand. American Pig vegy quiet, = all kinds 
are quiet. Scrap.—No business. band: 
in limited demard and prices dowawend. Foreign 
Pig is quiet. Tin.—Tae market for Pig has been quiet, 
bit with wore tavorable loreign advices the mar- 
ket ds firmer. Zinc Fema ns cu 

Seep mat 
Pale, per $2. 
Heveestsan ag ey 30@ $5.0; Fron Cro 
#10, Dark $11, Red i: Pailadel nia 2232827; Balti- 
more, $31@35. Yard prices, delivery iucluded, $2@3 
higher on ordinary and $9@6 on Fronts. Cement.— 
We quote from pier and yard and according to 
brand, as eg Portiand, $3.40@4; Roman, $3.50 
@$4; Keene. $7.75@8 for Coarse and’ $11. Toa sig _ 
Fine »Martin’s, $7@7.25 for Coarse and $l1@$i 1.25 
Fine; oy: coer ortland, $4.10¢4.25; and Lime ~ 

hi me —We quote nominally as fol- 





ni ALS. = bricks. — We quote: 


Ows: eo tana, per barrel Com- 
mon and $l ~ * iniehines North 65c, 

r bbl. for Common and $1 do. for finishing. 
ath.—For the time beiug we este at $1.40 ‘ 
but call matters uominal. Lumber.—Eastern Spruce. 
—Wegquote at $12@814 #M. for random ana $4@$15.50 


tor special 5 ¥ White Pine.—We quote at $20 # 
Mf — gm 10-inch and u) pests $1/@$18 do. for 
do., and 12-inch ; and $14@816 for Box, 8 and 12-inch; 
bats ng Timber Fs ae ‘? “3 dered quote 
random cargoes & ae or cargoes 
$1095 do.; Ge % do.; and 


25080 Sor" vhs oes at the Bo South bop Saaak, ot 
Har woods ofal) kinds are slow. with & former 

rices eet @ quote, wholesale . Dy car- 
fond. a about @ M. for the Phos alnut; 
do. for common do.; $35@$40 do. for Ash; 
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do. for Whitewood; $35@$38 for Oak ; and 
eestor Cherry ; $55@$65 for Butternut ; and Patek 31 


ML CELLANEOUS. —Coal.— As the season ad- 
vances the demand for most kinds improves; and 
with the prospect of an additional advance of ‘be. 
ton on Anthracite for August delivery, many parties 
are laying in their winter’s supply. Bituminous con- 
tinues to sell quite freely and prices are well main- 
tained. The quotations are: Liverpool House Can- 
nel, $14@16; Liverpool Gas do. ,» $10@11; Newcastle do., 

pas $5, Scotch Cannel, $5@7; ae. ae =) 
vania, Westmorelana, and est oVirerste Ga Gas,'30 3655 
Cumberland, Broadtop, and Clearfield, $5@3.25 
Anthracite $5@6 by the cargo. Drugs.—The iste 
continues quiet. Hair is nomin Gunny Bags 
remain quiet and a, nominal. “Gunny loth.— 
Native is quiet. Domestic Bagging steady. Hay.— 
The better grades are attracting more attention, but 
payor a. continue negiec ad remain 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are very very dull and prices may be 
considered entirely nominal. aes are quiet, and 
nominally unchanged. We quote 
Pearls, first pa a PP ee Te 002 6X@— 

BEESWAX.— We quote: 

Western, — pscheeeeentehabocets 
Southern, ON a iai's wih Bins alleen steak hall 

BEANS —thie market has been very 
unsatisfactory for all Sind The weather has been 
very hot and has more or less affected all receipts 
not perfectly dry. For Medium the demand is ver 
light. Marrow have arrived freely, and their condi- 
tion has generally required prompt sales. 
are iittle called for. White he 


as and unchanged. qeu 
eans, Pea, 1875, pene hand-picked 


Beans. Medium, 1875, prime.. 
Beans, Medium. fair to goo 
Beans, M edium, very poor.. 
arrow, 1875. prime... 
arrow, ee good. 





























ee for the week, 23.611" packages; $ 
last west 20,787 e market for State Butter has 
been extremely dull during the past week and re- 
ceipts have been liberal. 











cae firkins, good to prime... @% 
State, firking, fair to good,.................0005 @22 
State, halt-tirkin tubs, select inv 23 «a 
Stace. half-firktn tubs, prime,. 22 @23 
State, haif-tirkin tubs, fair to goo) 20 @22 
State, Welsh tubs, select invoices. t @u 
State, Welsh tubs, good to ree 21 @22 
tate, Welsh tubs, fair to goo 19 eq 
State, tubs, poor white and mixed, 4 @ 
Western, Creamery, prim oon oe “2 @24 


Western. Creamer =f fair Oy good... 
Western, firkins, me yellow. 
Western. firkins, Tair to gu0d, és 





estern, Dairy, tubs, select invoices G@ 
Western, Dairy, tubs, good to = spina 14 @16 
Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to good.. @i4 
Western, Dairy, tubs, poor to fair...... -12 @B 
Western, Factory, tubs, select invoices......16 @li 
Western, Factory, tubs, good to — Saeic ee 14 @l5 
Western, Factory, tubs, fair to good.. o ccoeeld @14 

‘ tubs, poor to fair.......... u 


Weste eis Factory @13 
CHE SG. “Notwithstanding lighter arrivals, the 


are naming easy prices onall goods which oc not 
earry during oe hot weather. Receipts,59,313 pack- 


ages. Wequ 
State, weacny, fine -aniiieasawl -10 Se 
: % 








State, Factory, good ~ Pr a 9 @ 
tate, Factory, fair t -8 @ 
Btate, Leow § Halt Siiweed -5 @7 
te, Fac tory. Skimmed.... .... -3 @5 
State: Farm Dairy, g00d to prime - 14@ 8% 
State, Farm Dairy, fair to good.. - 68@ T% 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to fair... . 5 @6 
Western Factory, Chedaar, choice 8X@ Y 
Western Factory, flat, choice..... 84@ 8X 
Western Factory, good to prime.. 7 @8 
Western Factory, fair to good. 6 @7 
Western Factory, Half-skimmed. -5 @6 
Ww potern Factory, Skimmed.... .....  ..... 3 @4 
—The demand has been’ moderate and th 


e 
supply y ample and prices favor the buyer. With 
cooler weather the market would rule strunger. We 


} sin ot emg , per bbl 





- 1i¥@18 
State oa + W@AT 

1 a— 
Western, Geir | aden 15 PATTY 


nadian 22, 16 
‘DRIED FRUITS.—Ali kinds areduil and ra and 
most kinds nominal in price. We quote: 





Apples. State, 1875, Siiced, prime ..,..... cvecse 8 @ 8% 
State, 1875, sliced, good . .. T4@ 8 
* — 1375, Quarters........0... 74%@ 8 

“ — Sliced, choice.. @ 8% 
ern, 1875, sliced, good. @ 8 
Peaches. | 1875, Peeled, ‘fancy eeeeesscas R @B 
75, Ga., Peeled, prime..... WwW @i2 
4 wie. Peeled, fair eres eo -- ¥ @10 
- 3d. Ga., Peeled. poor........... ..- 6 @7 
« Uapeaied. 1375, Halves........... ... x@l 

— Unpeeled., 1875, Quarters..... ..2.... -9 @9% 


Blackberries, 1875, prime 
Cherries, 1873, oo 
Plums, 1875, State, per Pb . 

seem Southern, we 













melons are steady. We quote: 
Apple 
Norfolk, WOW, Mor Stare, :: 5 eases bs. eh T5@ 1 25 
Norfolk, new, per bbl...) .............., 1 50@ 3 59 
Blackberries: a 
eS ee Re 
Dorchester, per enort.. 6. 1 
of ES . &@ 5 
Black Gap. D little, Del. , 
ack Cap. Doolittle, -, per quart... 5@ 7 
lack Cap, Doolittle, Jersey, per quart.. 3@ 4 
ited ited. Be ye to a pee Be BOM ccncase ane 4@ 6 
er per 3 Lt) ne Sree ‘ 
Chere Ss i 
ney. DUPED. . cits ss. S000ck peiddedee con eece ve — 
FAME £004, POF ID... .. kscccitec- 000 ceeds 5 
Gooseberries: x ~~ * 
reen, per bush.. 00@ 1 50 
Green, per a i 
Whortigberrics: eee 
SEE: soncces coves a 
Per guart box ecco 3°s 
urrants 
ied. smal, he ee 3@ 4 
erry, per Ib..........+ 
nee ene 3 oon 
Orida, per 10D. ....... cos. cesscecees oe de @ 
HotHouse Fruits, ete. ae 
Hamburg, per Ib..........., 75@ 1.00 


uts: 
Market very quiet and nominaMy unchanged. 
eanuts, V: 


2% me 
from Southern Jersey. ‘'omatoe: a ~ itd 
ae and low. 
reen Peas are scarce. Cucumbers are in limited 





de a4. Turnips 








ef 


RSSASSSSSESRST 


seamieen Norfolk, per orate 
Green Peas, L. I. aid Jer 

String Beans, Wax, L. 
Cucumbers, Norfolk, 
Gecumpers, L. B. per 
eets, L. I., per 100 bunches. 


i 
a 
= 
i) 
_ 





Cabbages, Malabar 
Caulifiower, L. I., per bbl.... 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate. 
Onions, Potato, Va., per bbl... 
Onions, Potato, Md. 
Onions, White, Va., per bbl : 
POTATOES.—Charleston New have nearly ceased 


iti 





g Island are small, = oy luck of rain. 
Norfolk Potatoes are : We quote 
Bermuda, new, per b 
Norfolk, new, Early Rose, p 
Long Island, new, per bbl ..................5 
POULTRY.—Live Poultry.—The supply of Chick- 
ens has been liberal and prices are unchanged. 
Fowls bave been in light supply. They are quite 
scarce ard sales have been made in a few instances 
le. higher than we auote. oe are scarce, but 
are little wanted. Ducks have sold higher. Young 
_—" A magn ——— for, but none are coming inas 
ye e qu : 

















Spring C Fell Delaware and Jersey, ® fh... B@ 2 
pring Chickens, seemne em 21@ 22 
fowls, Jersey, # D..........se0ees a a 16 
fowis, W 


Turkeys, W: 
Ducks, Jersey, per patr.. 
Ducks, Western, per pair.. 





DRESSED ‘POULTR 
The supply of iced lots is yaieer light, but suffi- 
cient for the demand. Prices have changed but 
little. Only lots in first-rate order have sold at our 








quotations. _ quote: 
Fowls, good to prime.. 18 
Fowls, fair to good.......... M@ 16 
Spring Chickens, good to p 23@ 30 
Spring Chickens, po — = 28 
Turkeys, good to 16@ 17 
Turkeys, caer — l4@ 15 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions, 

















SUGAR. j BEEF. 

Standard A... = 010% | Plain Mess, bbl, = 00a11 00 
Steam Refined A..— al(% Extra Mess 12 00a13 00 
Extra C White....10 al0\|Prime Mess | tee. 1150: ane 
Coffee C - 9%a 9% Packet, bbl....... 113 00) 
Yellow 9 a 9K) Extindia MeseiGol® Oo2 0) 
Brown. 1K $4 | £0 

Crushe all |Mess, - 20 2a— 
Sea matt Prime, Western. 16 35a16 50 
Powaere 114 eres Mess.......19 25220 00 
Sownerea Extra. ‘2 als RD. 





Cut Loaf.  Weetern steam, tcs, 
RIVERSIDE *REFL INERY, B.......— all 
SUGARS. | Ry monen, ves... I sa— 
tiverside A, soft gr ‘a. 10K: Kettle rendered., <—— 
tiverside A, coarse “ oe 
tiverside Extra C...... yal 
tiverside Cal. Cream C. »%/HA 
iverside Cal. Golden.. 93¢ Pickled . coccccec Al KAl3 


Rarigole Yellow........ 9% |Dry Salted... ...i— a— 
i OLASSES—vUTY: 5¢¥gl SHOULDERS: 

. O.. new..... —43 a—t0o ickied,........ seen 8 B— 
Porto Rico. N.—48 a—i0 seseeee 8 A— 


English Is.,N.—33 a—42 
Muscovado....—35 a—45 
3YRUPS. Dry Cod, Fqtl500 a 650 
Ex. White Drips — ~ Pikl’d Beale, 





Standard a— @ bbl........400 a 450 
goo Cod: 5 


* No.2% “= ao 
Steam Refined. .37 
Comyon 














feet 5 15 _ es tags, | 
= — nee bEs—15 4 fe 40ina bbl.... 7% a—- 
Trdines a = 
—% a—% etbigetbiss 3a— 


Maguarom. »Ith—15 a—17 


OMm..—10 a—ll eee isos —li a—18 
Vermicellt, Ith. =18 a—1s |Alspice —16 
Dom a—ll {Ci 
CANNED FRUIT, Etc. {Cloves 
— 2D Ginger 





Peaches. 3 De 


senssoseese 110 Q—— 


-18 2022 | Mace. 
00 a350 |SODA—BICABB. 
|in Ke 


Pineapple, 20 |, N’castl—5 4a— 
OR. ccsesece 3 a225 es merican.—44a—— 
Tomatoes, 2 D In papers, — 
doz.. os 2D O29 Af ei as 5ka— Th 


! papers, # B 64a— 7 
‘SOAP DUTY. OF aa. v. 
Castile, imported. a 5 
Old.lp als 














a B | Gagttlo ai domestic. 9 a 9% 
# doz..... 65 2175 {Pale Family...... 6 al 
Lobster, 2B ® ts Sos ture — 
OZ... 7% «800 |CANDLES. 

Lobster, 1B # Patent Wax. a— 
GI. ccccnsecce 1 a1 75!Sperm a— 
ysters, Co u. ne a20 
2m # doz... 175 a-— |Adam’'tine sup a2 

Oysters, Cove 0. al7 

D Ly : % a-— Bo tke iigciaws 

Oysters, Pic. ip UTY: Db 
i ieee. ¥ doz 400 Carolina, fair 

CREAM OF TARTAR. prime... ecsces © ea a7 

Gr >undCrystals 48 a~— |Rangoon, fair to 

Good Quality...40 a—— | prime. 
rdinary.......-20 a—2 ‘apioca, 

ago. 

tarch, La a 
Starch, Pat.Gloss _——- 
Starch: Corn..... 8 a—9 





Flour and indie 




















FLOUR. WH 
Balt., Alx.,& No.1 Milwauk.118 a 125 
Geotown>500 a8 50 No.2 Milwauk,110 4116 
& ‘No.1 Cnieago.. nominal. 
Bt. Louis......575 a 900 ay ” Sop al1l3 
Ind., Ohio SR 9 a 104 
and =e a 5 80 | Winter Red... 9 a1l35 
‘Amber Mich... 93 al 
a 700 \Wh a Mieh ‘ -1% a14 
NO. 
is no: nn.... 118 a127 
4 a-— 
a— 
a au 
a a= 
= a 58 
3 a 60 
bf a 4t 
bad a 42 
Wool. Bid re .Suine. 
2-0 |OXBAE Re B00 tO 
e 
Pa | 
a—0 
a—os 
Br ip. Pulled.. a—4) 
aip. Unwasn. 2.19 “a—20 
Texas fine... a—27 
- > me | a—2 
.. 1. Washed..o25 a—3y 
Smyrna Yaw. -S1s a—18 
Caen gone 
H¢ nw u 
Car BU OnW-} 2s gaa: 





and ° _No wine” White. ‘Onions ther uarkpe. 
Gregh Gor Gor, Burlington, per 10 300. + ae %@ 100 
r crate 





common.... 


@al. 8.C. unw. 19 a—2 
Cal. 8.C. unw. 


Qronoc dry. ee 1 
Fevanilie. etc.— 11 = 2B 





Galcurtebumea. 40 
Do.itive wee. 1s 13 rary 











rma ae 216 9 218 
Aloes. # B..,.— pat 
diag trl’e— 

y 


Me 
Antvreg. gid.— 13a— 138 
Argols ref.zld— 27,a—3t 
Arsenic vow'r.g. 3 a— 2 
Assafosi «12 a—15 








a— 
a— 

_—- ae spe —R a— 
Wolf, | a8 

al 

a2 








26 

\a— 27 a— 30 
oe, 2 a—2 
dam—19 a—% 


Drags and Dyes. 


see 10 a— 1 
i erprw os 


tes aste— 20 a—3 


er, Dutcn, 
M| iader: Freueb °* 
BOld.....00..— 4 5 
—— 40 a—45 
nen all 


: rimst-ne.roll— 3-2 a— 3% /O0i) Lemonwid $25 a 3:37 


mst’ne,flor— Oil Peppverm’t, 
rim 6 #t’p.xd34 50 23320 in glass..... _—— 
Ci -ret.—— a—27 {Oil Vitriol. 
Cantharides.. 1 25 60-66 deg. —— - 1% 
r.A’mon’agld Ba Opium. fy.. 


570 
74 Oxal.Acid Wibedlui<a ~ -* 





bia — |Paospnorus.. 
. 1. go =. . Po tash. 27a — 
ChamomileFi.—19 a—40 "eksilvergid — 624 a— 0 
orate Po hubarb,Cbi.— 55 a 172 
~~ 280, ZO1d....— 214 5 1, 2’d.— — 
Vocninea/Hsed 42a—50 ‘SalAmacgiad.— — a—11 
Coch.Mex.gd.—43 a—45 (sal Soda, gold 1314a—— 
Covpveras.Am— 75 a—100 |Sarsa’illa.Hon. 
Cream T'ar.gd.— 34 a— a in bd, gd....— -— 
Cubebs,K.1..¢.— 8\a— 9 Sarsa’illa, Mex., 
Cutch. gold...— 6%a— 7 ve ces evee— 11 B— 12 
Epsom saits..—— a— 2)Senna, K.1...—10 a—1 
Gamboge. #3d.— 57 a— 59 ‘Senna. Alex..—16 a—— 
vom ratte 18% ellac, a 3, -§ 
er a—15 |Sodaashs0®cg : 
Gum Arabic, juin. 215 a2 
pkd......... _ Tart.Acid.gd....424a — 


Verdigris.gid.— 27 a— 2 





AE) a— 36 D 
Gum Myrrh, Bengal, ® ® gidl 05 al% 
FOE: 36 a—37 |Madras, cur'y—30 a 

Gum Trag.,st.— 20 a—40 ¥ 

Gum Trag..fi.¢4.55 a Caraccas,gold—— a—— 
Hyd.Pota.Am—— a 240 |Guatemala,gd -92%a 126 
Tpecacuanna, 

zil,gold.—— a— 93 
Merals 


er and Plate, 1 ce # B;| 4c. 
Le Am’can Ingot— Wa—21 


Band, Hoop, an 
lke. # 2; 
gold in bi a 
ise ni: asic a42 00 
currency. * 105 a45 


Sheathing,new 

(suits) # B...— a—3l 
Sheathing, oid—19 a— 21 
Sheath’ g, vell— 21 a-—— 
, Eng...... -- a 


Bolts — 2% 28 
TIN—(ZINN)—DvtTy: Pig, 


ng 
Scotcn. . a 29 5Ju 30 00, Bars, and Blok free. 
ye American., 20 _ R 00 Plates ‘and Sheets 1b® 


+, Am. ad val, 
a. owe ‘ass. g. 100 00a — -- mane. ech. # BD, 


sheet aga 


Po RE a- 
OIG -. 006 —— a—Ll2 |Strai old. .— 184a— 18% 
Sheet, Singie, D. English, gold.— 17% a— 18% 
a * a — 4%! Plates 1.C.ch a 7 2% 
wats Cat, 1; PRS iC... 600 a 625 
oe oa Horseshoe, SPELTER--(ziNN)}- DUTY 
5 cents In Pigs, ae ey Plates 
Cun taawagD — a310 $1 50 per 100 
Sda 9d.4..—— a 33 Plates, 3. — a2 
tda 7d... — a Bm 77 a8 
Clin * — ZINC—Dery. In Pigs, B 


1 50 #100 s.; Sheets 
In Sheets gld.——  a— 


aa Naval Stores. Etc. 
OIL—Doty: Palm MChtve) NAVAL STORES — Dut 


a Linseed, 


i to gal. 30 "ct. 
Giclee. taterach ae an nd 
r other 1 


eign). 20 # — 
Olive, # pox,. 4 ry 440 
Olive me.#eai118 w 122 
run es «++ - 8¥a— 9 


Lard O11,.P.W.- 8 a—Ww 
Kerosene a —- ~=— 
OIL-CAKE—DotTy: Free. 
Thin ob. cakes, 

ton, cur...—— 24050 


Sp’ts Turpentine, 30cts. 
gal.; other kinds 20 # ct? 


Coty # wns 29 31 
Ot, S— 29a - 3 
‘tar Wilming-_* 


280 0 
Spi’ts Turpen, 30ka— 31 
PETROLEUM—DorY 
Crude, yyw Ref. 40cts 





. 8.W., 
(sh’ pg order)— — a—14& 
Refined,s. P. 
Uob's “lots).— 17 a—19 
- ith _ re 
3 gray)..— 8¥a— 9 


tiedihieed 


FEA THERS—DotyY: Free. 


HOPS—DUOTY: Sets. . 4 





Prime West'n— 56_ a— 63 _|Crop 1875...... seco 
— 80@40 #) ‘* 1874..... 000 G aio 
n. 
No’th Riv.@®—15 a—— |Old....... 2... 
-— la $235. J 5 GUN NbOWpRit~borr: 
anilla and 
Italian $2; “my. and Sieal|e Co) —— 


$15 


Sisal, goid. 
Manilla, # 

er _ rf a7 
Jute. eur’cv, ai 
Amer. und’d.. “725 O° 130 





Do. dressed.. -19900 20000 


N. B.ship#100ms— 70a— 75 
Retau Lots .... -a-— 


a aeons 
Rus.act. tp 2.200 ig ge 210 F, 
‘ Hen 





at EDS—Doty: Linseeg 
ct., Ly 6 ct. @ 
nary $1 * bush. ord ae 
ad i. rass Seed 3@# ct 
vi 


Clover, #D.... ——a— 154 
lyimotny, #ba 2 70a 280 
Flax .Am.rough 1 50a 160 
Canary...550 a 650 
—ae 





PERFECTION IN COOKING 


accomplished by the most 


Knickerbocker 


inexperienced by the use of 


Baking Powder. 


It stands without a rival and has proven itself to be 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER 


yet offered. Itisno trouble to useit. Free from all 


objectionable ingredient 
Weight. 


s and is absolutely Full 


WM. J. STITT & CO., 
156 Chambers Street, N. Y. 





GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers 
Send fer New Price-list, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO } 
(P.-0. Box amd 81 and 33 VESEY 8T,, NewYork 





—The Largest Co a the world—Importers 
America— 


panes; lespes 


ashe 


aloe w 
ments—don’t 


waste 
ERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1387 
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Commercial, 


CHEAP SILVER. 


Sitver has fallen in London to forty- 
seven pence per ounce, and is unsalable at 
that price. At this rate one hundred dollars 
of the subsidiary coin, containing 385.8-10 
grains to the dollar, would be equal to $72.- 
33 in gold. At the same rate one hundred 
dollars of the proposed new silver dollar, 
containing 412,8-10 grains to the dollar, 
would be equal to $77.49 in gold. 

The latter of these dollars is the Bogy- 
Jones dollar, which these eminent financiers 
would have the United States issue and 
make a legal tender for all amounts. 
Senator Sherman, we are sorry to say, 
favors the issue of such a dollar, while he 
would limit its legal-tender power to the 
payment of any amount at one time not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars. There is, of course, 
no objection to the issue of purely token 
silver coins, to answer the purposes of 
small change; but this Bogy-Jones dollar, 
either with or without Senator Sherman’s 
improvement, would be a gross fraud upon 
the people. At the present price of silver 
it would not be worth as muth as green- 
backs. The latter are now worth nearly 
ninety cents to the dollar in gold; but this 
new dollar would be worth only about 
seventy-seven cents to the dollar in gold. 
To make it a legal tender for twenty dollars 
is to perpetrate an enormous cheat upon 
the people and enable them to cheat each 
other under the sanctions of law. It would 
involve a great fall in the value of money, 
with the prospect of stil further deprecia- 
tion by the fall of silver below its present 
price. 

We can readily understand why the in- 
flationists should favor the issue of the pro- 
posed new silver dollar. It is exactly in 
harmony with their theory and gains their 
end in another form. But it is difficult to 
see how Senator Sherman, or any other 
man who believes in ‘‘ honest money,” 
can favor the coining of such a silver 
dollar and the making it a legal tender for 
twenty dollars, in face of the fact that 
this dollar would be some twenty-three 
per cent. less in value than the gold dollar, 
at the present price of silver, with the 
prospect of sinking to a still lower value. 
It would largely drive gold into disuse and 
practically reduce the standard of value. 








DRY GOODS. 


THB week has been one of exceptional 
dullness and quiet, even for midsummer. 
Taking a four-days’ holiday out of the week, 
while the other three days were so hot that 
it was dangerous to move about unless in 
the shade or under the protection of an um- 
brella, all kinds of business were neglected 
except such as were of absolute necessity. 
The Centennial week was not expected to 
be a time for any other kind of labor than 
what in some way grew out of the general 
jubilations. Everybody went away from 
the city who could get away, and as many 
went to the Centennial celebration in Phil- 
adelphia as could afford it—except the Pres- 
ident, who did not think it becoming in him 
to leave the White House. The amount of 
business done in dry goods, therefore, has 
been exceedingly small. There have been 
but few out-of-town buyers here, and the 
little that has been done has been in the 
way of filling orders. Stock-taking has 
been going on, of course, and hereafter 
there will be more activity; but nothing like 
a revival of trade can be looked for before 
the close of the month. 

There is to be a peremptory sale at auc- 
tion, on the 12th inst., of 500 cases of 
dress goods, being the entire stock of a 
Philadelphia house, by order of their New 
York selling agents, which must necessari- 
ly create some liveliness and cause a gather- 
ing of buyers here from other parts of the 
country. 

The subject of curtailing production in 
all descriptions of domestic manufacturés, 
in order to enhance prices, is one that 
claims the attention of mill-owners every- 
where; but the difficulty is to decide where 
the stoppages shall take place and how long 


they shall continue. The Providence Jour 
nal, in a well-considered discussion of the 
matter, says: 


‘Tf the manufacturer is to be saved from 


ruin, one of two things must happen— is 
must advance or cotton must deatine: Sect: 
cannot advance, for the supply is greatly in 
excess of the demand, and the production, 
larger than the consumption, is constantly 
adding to the surplus stocks which now 
burden the market. And cotton will not 
follow its natural tendency to lower prices 
while spinners by their regular purchases 
enable speculators to hold the market at its 
present rates.” 


The conclusion of The Journal is that the 
only way to prevent ruin is to have a gen- 
eral stoppage of the mills for two months. 
This might be salvation to the mill-owners, 
but it would be death to the operatives, 
who are dependent upon them for their 
daily bread. 

In domestic cottons there has been so 
little doing for the past few days that 
prices have not been affected by any trans- 
actions, 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are firmly 
held in first hands. The stock of 4-4 sheet- 
ings of the Indian Head and Wachusetts 


brands have been closed out at 8c. and 7c. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are dull 
and without change of prices. 

Print cloths are in fair demand, but 
prices remain unchanged. 

The demand for prints is but moderate, 
but prices are steady and the supply of de- 
sirable light fancies is rather limited. There 
is beginning to bea more active inquiry 
for dark prints, but the agents do not seem 
to be in any hurry to make an exhibition of 
their new styles. One of the leading job- 
bers opened a large line of attractive 
Gloucester dark and medium fancy prints 
at 5% cts. by the package. 

Cotton flannels are beginning to attract 
attention and aconsiderable sale of bleached 
has taken place. These goods will be more 
active soon. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods the market is without special changes 
of interest. 

Woolen goods are in fair demand for 
the season ; but purchasers are extremely 
cautious in making their selections and 
prices are without any quotable change. 
Precisely the same perplexity that is so 
embarrassing to the cotton manufacturer— 
how to stop production and reduce the 
prices of raw materials—is the chief trouble 
with the woolen manufacturer. A Boston 
manufacturer, who is now running six 
woolen mills in Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, is represented as saying that 
he thinks that bottom prices have been 
touched in wool, and that the New En- 
es manufacturers who had surplus 

unds would be willing to stock up for six 
months at the present rates. He thinks at 
present prices the product of wool must be 
curtailed, and that, of course, would be 
effective in advancing prices. 

There is a confident feeling generally that 
business must improve in woolens and 
that prices are in little danger of a decline 
from present quotations. 

Foreign dry goods are only in demand to 
satisfy the current summer trade in season- 
able fabrics, which is now extremely light. 
The auction-rooms are doing but little, the 
occasional sale of a bankrupt firm breaking 
in upon the prevalent quiet. 


—_—_—S 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVESING, July 10, 1876. 
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ACT SeWart& Ch 


HAVING COMPLETED their SEMI-ANNUAL IN- 
VENTORY, ARE OFFERING 


Special Bargains in 


Foreign and Domestic Dress 
Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
Trimmings, etc., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, etc., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, etc., 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing 
Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic 
Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery, and 
House-Furnishing Goods. 





TO WHICH THEY INVITE the ATTENTION 
of THEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, STRANGERS, 
and RESIDENTS of NEIGHBORING CITIES. 





Broadway, 4th hve, 9th &1 Oth Sts. 





H. Cc. fF. 


Now ready a large and elegant stock of 


especially adapted to the present season. 
LACE POLONAISES, BASQUES, 


A splendid assortment of 


from m $18 and “paws. 
ies cana 


A large stock of LADIES’ 


Ladies visiting New York should not fait to call at OCR 


KOCH, 


CORNER SIXTH AVENUE AND 20TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


AND OVERSKIRTS, BATISTE SUITS and OVER- 
DRESSES, GRENADINE SUITS, etc., etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 


so select material from an extensive stock of SILK RESS GOO 
same ome up on the premises, = latest faze ek tt Dy Sas ince yore la a' ~- ~y . I one 
an 


tvery short n 
alf th 


SORAWeAS at h e former prices. 





CE-LIST. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stai 
Crumb-Cloths, Oil-Cloths, etc., very eheap at the Old rae shaneteliedieea 
112 FULTON STRE eT NE 


YORK. 


arpets care aref fally packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


J. A. BENDALL. 








KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETc., ETC, 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Between 27th and 2th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholessle Buyers. 


MRS. VAN HOUTEN, 


formerly of 72 Nassau St., corner of John, has 
REMOVED TO NO.9 JOHN STREET, 
way, —_— she will be pleased to meet all 


ear Broad 
her f friends and form ns. 
She will keep a full escorument of 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
SHIRTS. CUFFS, CULLARS, 


of every style and quality, re: made and 
Pa er. Also FX great variety 7p B= and 





inter 


Union ceed 
Hosiery, 


Gloves, 


Underwear, 


and Fine 
847 BROADWAY, 


Near 14th Street, EW YORK. 





b] 








CARPETS. 


CLEARING-UP SALE AT GREAT REDUC- 
TIONS. 


IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT PATTERNS WHICH 
WE DO NOT INTEND TO DUPLICATE, WILL OF- 
FER AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION OR 
MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICES. 


LARGE LINES, CHOICE DESIGNS. 


vELy BTS at 25; former! %, 
it band # torment ne 
i mes 


1 
TAPESTRY BUS 150 a's and $1.25; pA 
THREE-PLY. $1 and $1.25 ; formerly $1.50. 
INGRAINS: 40c., 0c., Téc., and $1, IN GREAT VA- 


A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS, 


VARYING FROM one to e wide, 
LESS THAN COST OF MEN U ACTURE, 
attic. PER YARD AND UPWAR 


Just received, a cargo of 


MATTINCS, 


WHITE, RB ) Sam. AND FANCY, 
Also a lot of JAPANESE MATTING, at 
30¢.; WORT 'H (0c. 





“AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 
LACE xian ares 


wo the an Boag 
= From auction ot 
TTAG s. DRAPERY, 


EEE OW SHADES” and SE een, 


WINDOW 


MOSQUITO NETS. 
DOW (new patent). 


Ww 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 and 185 6TH AV.,NEW YORK 
(one door below 13th Street). 





P.S.—MALIL ORDERS will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Send for circular. 
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THE NATION'S PROGRESS. 





THE growth of the United States in pop- 
ulation, wealth, and industrial power in 
the course of the last century is a wonder 
that has no parallel in the history of any 
other country. The population at the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War 
amounted, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
to 2,750,000 persons, of whom about 500,000 
were negro slaves, leaving 2,250,000 white 
people. In a century this population has 
swollen to some forty-five millions, making 
the United States the fifth nation on the 
globe in the item of population and showing 
a vastly larger proportionate increase than 
that of any other country. A century ago 
the area of the United States was but 800,000 
square miles, and now it is 3,603,844 square 
miles, or more than four times as large as it 
was in 1776. The value of the annual man- 
ufactures of the country has increased 
from $20,000,000 to more than $4,200,000,- 
000. At the time of the Revolution there 
was not a banking institution in the land; 
and now, if we include private banks, there 
are more than six thousand such institu- 
tions. In 1790 there were only six cities 
whose population exceeded 8,000, and about 
one thirtieth of the whole population then 
resided in cities; and in 1870 the country 
had 374 incorporated cities, and about one- 
fifth of the whole population was munici- 
pal. Some ten millions of our population 


are either foreigners or their immediate de- 
scendants. 

The census of 1870 distributed the indus- 
trial and working part of the population, 
according to employment, as follows: 


AGPriCUltUPre ......ccccccccccccccccsce 
Professional and personal service: 
Trade and transportation..........ceeeeseeeseees 
Manufactures, mechanical and mining indus- 

tries 





12,505,923 

The population in 1870, ten years of age 
and over, was 28,228,945; and nearly one- 
half of it is included in the above general 
occupations. In these occupations we find 
40,786 lawyers. 43,874 clergymen, 62,383 
physicians and surgeons, 126,822 teachers, 
5,286 journalists, 1,031,666 laborers, and 
975,734 domestic servants. The total 
enumeration of the census as to employ- 
ments gives three hundred and thirty-eight 
specific occupations, in which 12,505,923 
persons were engaged. 

The assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate ,in the United States in 1870 
was $14,178,986,732. The true valuation 
was $30,068,518,507, against $16,159,616,- 
068 in 1860, showing that the wealth of the 
country had nearly doubled in a single 
decade, and that, too, notwithstanding four 
of the years were those of a desolating war. 
The aggregate of all the farms of the coun 
try in 1870, including woodland, was 407,- 
735,041 acres, of which 188,921,099 acres 
were improved land. The cash value of 
these farms was $9,262,803,861; that of 
farming implements was $336,878,429; and 
that of live stock was $1,525,276,457. The 
amount of farm wages paid during the year, 
including value of board, was $310,286,285. 
The estimated value of all farm produc- 
tions, including betterments and additions 
to stock, was. $2,447,538,658. The total 
production of ‘corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
and buckwheat was 1,287,299,153 bushels, 
which was equal to about 33 bushels for 
every inhabitant. The value of the animals 
slaughtered or sold for slaughter was $398, - 
956,376. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1870 was 252,148, employing 
2,058,996 persons, using a capital of $2,118,- 
208,769, paying $775,584,343 in wages, con- 
suming raw material. to the amount of 
$2,488,427,242, and producing $4,232,325,- 
442 in manufactured articles... The number 
of ‘steam-engines used for ‘manufactures 
was 40,191 and the number of water-wheels 
was 51,018. 

We have not space for further statistics 
in respect to the progress of the country 





during the century following from July 
4th, 1776. Far more than the strongest ex- 
pectations of those who framed our insti- 
tutions has been realized. Should the 
unity of the nation be preserved for an- 
other century, and anything like the past 
progress be continued, the second centen- 
nial will present the United States as the 
richest and most powerful and, with the 
exception of China, the most populous 
nation of the earth. Our territory admits 
of alniost indefinite growth. The mineral 
resources of the country in coal and ores 
seem inexhaustible. There are practically 
no limits to our progress as a nation, pro- 
vided we perpetuate our republican insti- 
tutions and preserve our unity as a people. 
The next census will show a population of 
about fifty millions. Onward, onward has 
been and will continue to be the motto of 
American history. One can afford to be 
proud of such a country, while he thanks 
God for the providential gift. 
CR 


MONEY MARKET. 


Business of all kinds was greatly dis 
turbed last week, and restricted, first by 
the Centennial holiday, which extended 
from Saturday until Wednesday, and, sec- 
ondly, by the intense heat, which has been 
greater than we have been accustamed to in 
the early part of July. Since the resump- 
tion of business on Wednesday, however, 
there has been an unusual degree of activi- 
ty in Wall Street, caused by the demand for 
good dividend-paying stocks for investment 
matter. 

The heavy payments of coin from the 
Sub-Treasury have given a very favorable 
state of things for the banks, as shown in 
the weekly Bank Statement of Saturday, 
from which it appears that the surplus re- 
serve has been increased to $21,105,700, 
making an increase in the reserve on the 
previous Statement of $2,049,375. ‘Phe fol- 
lowing figures exhibit the changes in the 
Statement since last week: 


Changes. 

Inc. , . 83,770,000 

Inc,,,. 5,358,300 

Dec... 1,397,200 

eT 223,704,100 Inc... 7,648,900 
Circulation..........+.. 15,563,600 Inc.... 24,400 


The reserve is too large for the con- 
venience of the banks, and they will proba- 
bly endeavor to do something toward dimin- 
ishing it; but the total reserve is less by 
$3,891,000 than it was at the corresponding 
time last year. 

Money was offered freely on Saturday 
after the Bank Statement came out at 2 per 
cent. on miscellaneous securities, and there 
were some loans on call on Goveinment 
securities at 1}. 

The difficulty of placing money in any 
safe security that will yield over five per 
cent. income has caused an advance in 
nearly all descriptions of dividend-paying 
and speculative stocks and railroad bonds 
and mortgages; but in Government bonds 
there has been a fractional decline of about 
+ per cent. 

At the commencement of business on 
Wednesday there was a stronger movement 
manifested than could have been antici- 
pated immediately after a holiday. This 
was partly occasioned by the announce- 
ment of a 2 per cent. semi-annual dividend 
by the Lake Shore Railroad corporation and 
the presentation of a much more favorable 
statement of the affairs of the road than any 
one outside of the executive committee of 
the board of directors had looked for. The 
declaration of the dividend was as much of 
a surprise to many of the directors as it 
was tothe Street generally and the ‘‘ bears” 
were taken completely by surprise. The 
effect was marked upon the whole stock 
list; and, the application for an injunction 
to prevent the payment of the Western 
Union Telegraph dividend having béen 
denied, the price Of that stock was also 
strengthened. After a rather lively. and 
strong market, there was a slight Teaction 
at the close of the week. The following 
fiures show the changes in the prices of the 
active stocks, as compared with last week’s 
closing quotations. An advance in Atlantic 
and. Pacific Preferred of $; Northwestern 
Preferred, #; Pittsburgh, }; Delaware and 
Hudson, 2; Adams Express, 1; United 
States Express, 14; Harlem, 4; the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph stocks, }; Illinois Cen- 

tral, 4;, Lake Shore, 3; St. Paul, g; St. 








Paul Preferred, 1; Fort Wayne, 1; West- 
ern Union, }; and a decline in C., C., C., 
and I. of 1; Erie, 8; Erie Preferred, 14; 
Michigan Central, 4; Kansas and Texas, 4; 
New York Central, 3; New Jersey Cen- 
tral, 4; Ohios, §; Pacific Mail, 3; Missouri 
Pacific, 1; and Iron Mountain, 1} per cent. 
The rest of the market was without essen- 
tial change. 

The price of gold has been weak and the 
closing quotations were at 111} to 112. 
The Bank Statement showed an increase of 
$8,750,200 gold in two weeks, which corre. 
sponds with what has been gained from the 
Sub-Treasury. In the two weeks ending 
Saturday the Sub-Treasury paid out $11,- 
062,000 for interest, and in the same time 
$2,315,000 gold coin was shipped to Europe, 
leaving $8,747,000 for this market. 

There is no good reason for supposing 
that any important change will occur in the 
markets before the close of the present 
month. In Wall Street there has been for 
the past five years a disposition to specu- 
late on the chances of Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s death; but now that he is almost in 
articulo mortis and is not expected to re- 
cover there is really less interest felt in his 
bodily condition and the hourly bulletins 
concerning his health have less effect on 
the Stock Exchange than ever before. The 
truth about him is that he is so reduced 
in strength that he cannot leave his 
bed without assistance, and that several 
times he has had his family summoned to 
his bedside, expecting that his last hour 
was at hand. But he has a marvelous 
tenacity of life, and holds on from day to 
day, to the surprise of his friends and his 
physicians. Though so greatly reduced in 
strength, his mind is said to be as clear and 
vigorous as ever and he still exercises a 
potent will in the direction of the great 
roads which he has sustained by his wise 
administration. What will happen to them 
when they fall into the uncontrolled direc- 
tion of his heir and successor remains to be 
seen. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 8TH, 1876. 





Bid. 
American Exchange........ ameaies 109 
Central National.......scccsceces 101 
Commerce.......... bintccecahaeane 
First National...... oi Mente secede eee 
WMG AWENKO 56 eceod 210 
German American.............00. 67 
NINA co aiag 6 oie gfe ahaercoe 100 
RNIN 6 i.n.ec: cana npisioeis sqjuesse 109 
Merchants’ Exchange............ 96 
Metropolitan..... ouen se teams cteseewe 
New Forkos.43.5:0:4. 3 dwaiGis Appeey 0b) 4 
boro eer Har Ia f 
i Prey. so aasmaeoudne ciewess PP ig 
Phenix...... Sracisa wicioceueaisnaa a eres soo ae 
PROTRAUNAE «236 sande nnunnas nonin ere, 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in e or small — to suit 
classes of investors. Orders b mail or tele- 

h will receive careful attention. 
e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and GoLn Cov- 
Pons, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and STATE ee etc., and buy and sell on 
CoMMISSION MARKETABLE TOCKS and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credi monthly, on bal- 
ances ave for the month from $1,000 to 
=. at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
attention given to Coupon Real Es 
Mi . without cost to the lender. 
Re —: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 


‘Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
ed ron Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
on: 








TO INVESTORS. 
Alimited amount of the MASONIC TEMPLE (234 
and 6th Avense. New York) 7 Per Cent. Bonds 
for sale below debt is bin: upon the 
tion of tr the security is penes- 
Rene eee eerie ARTURIN BALLOU 
Dealer in Securities z Investm: estment 
Wall Street, New York. 





$10 to $500 ices fore. Sots : 


SER PIGRKING A sae 





NINE PER CENT. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 


George P. Bissell &Co., 
BANKERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


One of the Oldest Banking Houses in the 
United States. 


LARGE CASH CAPITAL. 


Business Managed with the Utmost 
Prudence and Caution. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT. 


We have during twenty years of most suecessful 
experience as Bankers sold several millions of NINE 
PER CENT. COUPON BONDS, secured by first 
mortgages on fine buildings in Western Cities. They 
have stood the test of panics, fires,and disasters, 
and we venture to say that the interest and principal 
have been more promptly paid than on the same 
amount of Eastern mortgages held by any Savings 
Banks in New England. All Bonds are registered at 
our Office. Can be made payable to order, and thus 
not available to any thief who may steal them. 

They are the best investment for Trust Funds. 
Send for circular. 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO., Bankers, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


For information as to our reliability and the trust- 
worthiness of our statements we referto Bank of 
New York, Vermilye & Co., and Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., N. Y., Hartford National Bank, Hartford. 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 341 and 343 BOWERY, corner 3d STREET. 








The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
semi-annual dividend onall deposits entitled thereto 
July ist, 1876, as follows: 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 
on all sums of $2,000 and under, and FIVE PER 
CENT. on the excess over $2,000. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw in- 
terest from July Ist, 1876. 

ANDREW MILLS, President. 

WILLIAM V. WEBSTER, Secretary. 








EAST RIVER SAVINGS GNSTITOTION. 


ERS ST, 2 
= iene 22d, 1876. 5 
FIFTY-SIXTH SEMLANNUAL D DIVIDEND. ine 


terest at the rate of SIX (6) PER 
has been declared and will be paid on and atter the 
10th day of July on all sums which have remained on 
papery for three or six months previous to the Ist 

day of July, 1876. 

Interest not called for La be credited and draw 
interest as an original depos 

Bank = daily from Met 4 3, and on Thursday 
from 10 to WILLIAM H. SLOcUM, President. 

CHAS. ‘A. ‘WHITNEY, Secretary. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost adollar. No customer ever had anacre of 
land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a for interest or principal when due. Send 
for particiars. References in every State in the 
Union, who will confirm the above facts. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight, and ten per cent. Principal and interest pay- 
able in New York. 
, it dae eaten, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the m 

Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 
$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


ALE ANDER FROTHINGHAM & 
12 Wall Street, New York, Bankers and eg 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate chacacter. The firm 








The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
The Brercenen il CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
cy. known ali over New England and the Midd 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
vonsof Government Bonds, has enlar: = its fleld — 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, 
+" ILLINOIS — AGENCY.” There is rh 
ts character or management. If acatamn 
Ten | nat bs r Cent, will sO ER address for Circular 
go Pe a Kansas, Missouri, and 
? Jacksonville, Llinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
gtk Safplas ~-"-"- § 882:998 88 
Cian. Nise - - - - 1,602 775 09 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHABLES L. BOE Assista ¢ Secrstary 
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IN THE HAYMOW. 





BY ELLA FARMAN. 





HERE’s my girlie hid away, 

All aloney in the hay. 

What big thoughts are troubling you, 
Little Susan-Susie-Sue ? 


Oh! I see the thoughtful eye. 
Black-eye, I know what you spy. 
And I see the listening ear. 
Pink-ear, I know what you hear. 


Stem of hay ’twixt rosy lip. 
Sweet lip, I know what you sip. 
I was little once, like you, 
Little Susan-Susie-Sue. 


She hears in the crackly hay 

All the things that used to play, 
Play and skip and hop and pass 
In the ripe, thick summer grass— 


Crickets, ants, and lady-bugs, 
Every tiny thing that snugs 

Low down to keep dry and warm 
When it hears the thunderstorm. 


Hay is full of chirps and whirrs, 
Wingy stirs and mur-mur-murs, 
Spidery runs, grasshopper hops, 
Robins’ funny starts and stops. 


She sees in the dry brown hay 
All the living green of May: 
This stalk was a waving blade ; 
This a silken ribbon played ; 


This a daisy was ; and this 
Clover that the bees did kiss ; 
This a plume, that a feather— 
Gay they tossed in sunny weather. 


Green and crimson, pink and white ! 
Light and fragrance and delight! 
O, the honey! O, the dew! 
Meadow, what a change for you! 


This the tale the hay has told: 

Green turns brown and youth grows old. 
Tis too bad to sadden you, 

Little Susan-Susie-Sue. 





HOW THEY KEPT IT. 





BY KATHARINE B. FOOT. 





One bright, lovely morning, the last 
week in May, two children sat in one seat 
inatrain just about to leave the Grand 
Central Depot. The little girl was about 
six years old, with a good deal of long, 
light hair and great brown eyes. The boy 
was a pleasant-looking little fellow, about 
twelve years old, and he had a bootblack’s 
box slung over his shoulder. The children 
were shabbily dressed, but their clothes 
were clean. A _ kind-looking man stood 
talking to them until the train began to 
move; and then he jumped off in a great 
hurry, saying: ‘‘ Ask them to write as soon 
as you get there; and take good care of her, 
Jack.” 

Both the children gave a start and looked 
rather queer and frightened as the train be- 
gan to move; and when they came out of 
the tunnel, into the light, the little girl was 
holding fast to the boy’s arm, looking 
frigtened enough. Presently a gentleman 
behind heard her say: 

‘‘What makes the trees run so fast, 
Jack?” 

The boy said: 

“‘T guess it ain’t the trees. I guess it’s 
us.” 

Then they both sat still for a long time, 
until she said: 

‘Is this the real country?” 

‘I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘ 1 guess so. 
Only I don’t know if they have railroads in 
the real country.” 

Then the cars ran along by an orchard, 
where ever sO many trees were in bloom. 
And then the little girl called out, so loud 
that some of the people sitting near heard 
her: 

‘“‘Oh! Jack! Jack! They have flower- 
gardens in the trees here!” 

As the boy made no answer, but looked 
quite as surprised as she did, a gentleman 
behind, who had been listening to them for 
some time, leaned forward and told them 
what the blossoms were, and how they 
would be apples by and by. The children 
were soon both talking very fast and asking 
@ great many questions; and presently the 
gentleman asked the boy about himself and 
his little sister. 





‘‘She isn’t my sister,” he said. ‘‘Her 
name is Jenny Brown and mine’s Jack. I 
haven’t got any other name.” ; 

By little and little Jack finally told his 
story. But, as I mustn’t make my story too 
long, I’ll tell you in a few words what took 
Jack a good two hours to tell. 

He said that more than two years before 
he had nearly frozen to death in the streets, 
one bitter winter’s night, partly because he 
had sprained his ankle very badly and 
partly because he was afraid to go back to 
the dreadful old woman who had sent him 
out to pick rags, for his bag was not a quar- 
ter full. A kind woman, passing by and 
hearing him crying, had stopped to hear his 
story; and, because she was too good to 
leave him to starve to death and couldn’t 
find a policeman to give him shelter in the 
nearest station-house, she had helped him 
to her own poor little house, which hap- 
pened to be very near, and, for one reason 
or another, she had kept him from day to 
day until he got better. Then he had begged 
her to keep him; and he had tried to be 
good and to do as she told him, for she was 
the first person who had ever been kind to 
him. She had bought him his bootblack’s 
box, and he had paid her for it out of his 
first earnings. Then they hadall been very 
happy for a long time, until Mrs. Brown 
had been taken sick and found she must 
die. The the kind doctor had written a 
letter for her to the only friend she had— 
an old aunt in the country—to ask her if 
she would take Jenny and give her a home, 
telling her that if she did not the poor little 
girl would have no home except one of the 
great public institutions, where children are 
sometimes happy, but where far more often 
they are very unhappy, indeed. The old 
lady had written in answer to say that she 
would take her and do the best she could 
for her;and soon after that Mrs. Brown 
had died. So the children were on their 
way there then, and the name of the place 
was New Brayton, near Worcester. After 
Jack had left Jenny, he was going to try to 
get work there; and, if he couldn’t get any, 
he was going back to New York, for the 
doctor had promised to help him. He said 
it was the doctor who had put them into the 
cars. The gentleman listened, and once or 
twice he wiped his eyes, and at one of the 
stations he bought them two big oranges. 
Just before they got to Worcester Junction, 
where they were to change cars, the gentle- 
man said to Jenny: 

‘*T havea little girl at home, about as big 
as youare. Would you come to live with 
me, if Jack would give you away?” 

‘‘She ain’t mine,” said Jack. ‘I 
couldn't.” 

And Jenny said: 

**T couldn’t be giv’d away. I’m only 
going to be lended. Jack an’ me's going to 
keep house when he blacks lots o’ boots.” 

The gentleman laughed, and, as the cars 
just then began to stop, he said: 

‘‘ Well, my little man, if you want a help- 
ing hand, come to Worcester and ask for 
Mr. Manning.” <And-he gave him a street 
and number; but oh, dear! the number 
just went in one of Jack’s ears and right 
out of. the other and his brain never took 
it in at all. Then the gentleman lifted 
Jenny out on the platform and showed 
them what train to take, and told Jack to 
be sure and tell the conductor to put them 
off at New Brayton. Then he had no time 
to say more, for the train began to move. 

Jenny felt frightened at first; but Jack 
held her hand tight, and held her little bun- 
dle fast in the other, and a brakeman lifted 
them up the high step, and they were soon 
safely seated in the other train. 

When the conductor came along, he 
looked at them very hard; and when Jack 
took out his ticket, he said: 

‘‘Now, then, where are you bound for? 
Run away, eh?” 

‘No, sir,” said Jack. ‘‘I’m taking Jenny 
to her aunt’s, in New Brayton; and the 
gentleman said, would you please put us off 
there.” 

‘What gentleman?” 

“One was in the other cars,” said Jack, 
pointing over his shoulder with his thumb. 

The conductor was puzzled; but he was 
in a hurry, so he went on collecting the 
tickets, only saying to a brakeman: 

‘*Put off these youngsters at Brayton, 


| Jim.” 


Presently some one called B-r-a-a-yton; 





and Jenny was picked up and set down en 
the platform before ‘‘a feller could wink 
half an eye,” as Jack said. 

They were hardly off before the cars 
started again, and then Jack turned to find 
somebody, and find out where Mrs. Cook 
lived; but there wasn’t a bit of need of 
trying to find out, for half a dozen men 
and boys were not only quite ready to 
answer his questions, but to ask a great 
many in return. But Jack, although he 
was a little boy, had learned that it isn’t 
well to tell all one knows, whether people 
ask from curiosity or any other reason; so 
he just gave civil answers to the questions 
as to where he came from and where he 
was going, who the little gal was, and 
various other questions, and by and by 
found out that Mrs, Cook lived a mile and 
a quarter up the road, straight on over the 
hill. By this time it was three o’clock in 
the afternoon and the children were tired; 
but everything was new, and the grass and 
the trees so green that they rather enjoyed 
their walk. The hills were high, and there 
were houses way up on them, and Jenny 
said: ‘“‘It ’most up to Heaven; ain’t it, 
Jack? They ought tobe good up high; 
*cause they can see right in, I guess, some- 
times.” 

Jack said: ‘‘ P’raps your house ’ll be up 
high, too.” ; 

So they walked on, stopping to rest no 
and then, for the little feet, used to city 
pavements, were soon tired in the country; 
but, after walking what Jenny said ‘‘ must 
be a hundred miles,” they came toa white 
house, with a neat white fence about it. It 
had a front door; but there was no path 
now through the grass to it. The path 
went from the side gate toa door. They 
stopped and looked about them, and Jack 
said: ‘‘Il’m going to ask ’em here where 
Mrs. Cook lives. Guess it can’t be far off 
now.” 

So they went up to the closed side door, 
and gave a little timid knock; but no one 
came, and, after knocking several times, 
Jack said: “I’m a-going to pound that 
other door.” And so he did, and so vigor- 
ously that presently they heard some one 
coming. Then there was a rattling of a 
key and a pull, and the door stuck at the 
top, as if it was never going to open; and 
then suddenly it did open, and in such an 
unexpected way that it swung way back, 
with a woman staggering back behind it. 
And the first thing the children heard was: 

‘‘ Well! upon my word! What under the 
sun did you come to this door for?” 

The woman didn’t look a bit pleasant, 
Jenny thought, and Jack said: ‘‘ We 
couldn’t get in the other door, marm.” 

‘‘ Well, what do you want, anyhow, and 
where'd you come from?” 

““We came from New York an’ we want 
to find—” and here Jack looked on his pa- 
per and spelled carefully out—for Jack 
wasn’t much of a reader—the name “ Mrs. 
Almira Cook.” 

The woman stared. 

‘“Who are you, anyhow?” 

“This is Jenny Brown, and I’m takin’ 
care o’ her.” 

The woman’s face seemed to grow hard 
and cold. Jack saw it, for he had been 
used all his life to watching people’s faces. 

‘‘So you want Mrs. Almira Cook, do 
you? Well, she’s dead and buried two 
weeks ago. This is where she used to live. 
It’s my house now.” 

‘‘But she said she’d take Jenny,” Jack 
finally said, for he could hardly speak. He 
was frightened, and he couldn’t tell why 
either. 

Well, I never!” saidthe woman. ‘“‘If you 
ain’tturned up!” And she looked and called: 
‘* Lisher.” 

Presently a man came through a door at 
the end of the entry, saying ‘‘ What you 
want?” in a surly way. 

‘Nothin’ much. Only them children’s 
turned up.” 

‘« What children?” 

‘* Almira Brown’s girl, of course. Don’t 
you know the letter Aunt Cook showed 
us?” 

The man looked at them and scratched 
his head, and said, after a while: ‘‘ Well, 
I declare for it! That’s a great note, 


ain’t it?” 


Poor little Jenny didn’t know what to 
make of all this. She had been thinking 
about a nice woman to take care of her and 





take her up in her lap, the way her mother 
used to. Jack always said she’d be a nice, 
kind woman; and, although she didn’t ex- 


‘actly understand what was going on, she 


knew something was very wrong. 
“Well,” said the woman, finally, andina 


‘very disagreeable way, ‘‘I s’pose you’ll hev 


to come in till we know what to do with 
you.” : 

So the two poor, tired children followed 
the woman through the entry into a little 
dark entry behind, and then into a kitchen, 
where, after making them scrape their feet 
very hard on a mat at the door, the woman 
said ‘‘set down.” Cold and hungry and 
tired, they sat down on the edge of a lounge, 
Jenny holding Jack’s hand fast and sitting 
close to him, while the man and woman 
stood surveying them from the other side of 
the room. Presently she said: 

‘Mis’ Cook’s dead, and we ain’t a-goin’ 
to take the little gal. She’s too little to do 
anything for her board, an’ you better go 
back where you come from.” 

Jack had been too astonished and too 
frightened to understand anything before. 
But he began to see that the woman who 
had promised to take Jenny had died 
about the time Mrs. Brown did, and that 
these people, whoever they were, had 
taken the house, but were not going to take 
Jenny. His stout little heart seemed to 
give a great jump into his throat, as he 
took in the dreadful idea that there was 
nobody in the world to take care of Jenny 
but just himself. He said the first thing 
that came into his head: ‘‘ But, Mrs. Cook 
promised to, and Jenny don’t eat much.” 
-But what poor little Jack could say didn’t 
make a bit of difference. The hard- 
hearted people had long before made up 
their minds that if the little girl should 
come they would have nothing to do with 
her; and, as the old lady had left them 
her little house and the little money she 
had, and had only asked them to take care 
of the little girl, if she should come, there 
was nobody who could make them take 
Jenny in. And Jack thought to himself: 
“‘T'll take care of her my own self. I 
know that woman would beat her, as old 
Luke used to beat me.” And, as he remem- 
bered what a dreadful life he had always 
known until kind Mrs. Brown had taken 
him home, on that dreadful winter’s night, 
he resolved that his dear little Jenny 
should never stay with anybody who would 
abuse her. A very brave resolve; but Jack 
was alittle boy, and what was he to do? 
The people did give them some supper, and 
Jack said: ‘‘ You take care of her to-night, 
and I'll take her away in the morning.” 

“‘Hoity-toity!” said the woman, whose 
name Jack found out was Mrs Crane. 
‘““What did you come for, if you're so 
mighty independent?” 

‘“*’*Cause I promised Mrs. Brown, an’ she 
was awful kind to me.” And Jack brushed 
away some tears and gave a great sniff in 
the sleeve of his jacket. ‘‘ But Ill take 
Jenny back to the doctor. He'll help me 
take care of her.” 

Poor little Jenny was so tired she fell 
fast asleep in her chair over her supper, and 
Jack lifted her in his arms—tender little 
man that he was—and laid her onthe old, 
hard lounge. He laid her own little shawl 
over her; and presently the woman, either 
ashamed or sorry, gave him an old cloak, 
and he covered her snugly up with it. 
When it was quite dark the man lit a lamp 
and said he was going to bed; and be went 
off somewhere, saying first: ‘‘ What’re you 
goin’ to do with ’em?” 

Jack said: ‘‘Oh! let Jenny stay there, 
an’ I’ll stay by her on the floor. She ain’t 
used to being alone.” Mr. and Mrs. Crane 
held a long talk in whispers in the entry, 
and then she said: ‘‘If I leave you here, 
you won’t touch nothin’? Anyhow, I'll 
hear you if you stir. Lain’t got nothin’ 
for you to sleep on. I'll give youa cushion 
for your head.” 

He took it thankfully and laid down on 
the floor beside Jenny. He had slept often 
enough in many a harder place; and, 
although he meant to lie awake and make 
all his plans for the next day, he never 
knew anything more until] Mr. Crane shook 
him, soon after daylight. 

“Tm thinkin’,” he said, ‘‘ if you’re goin’ 
back to York, you’ve got to make a start. 
Fust train for the Junction at six o’clock.” 

~ So, after a poor breakfast and their face, 
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refreshed by a wash at the pump, our two | 


little travelers started off again. It was a 
long, long walk to the depot, and Jenny’s 
little feet were tired and sore, and she cried 
with the pain as they trudged on. It 
seemed as if they-never would get there. 
and they were only just in time for the 
train. Once fairly on it, Jack’s ideas seemed 
to come to him again, and he remembered 
what the kind gentleman of the day before 
had told him—to come to him, if he needed 
help. But alas! name and number were 
both forgotten. But never mind, thought 
cheery Jack, Inthe country I can find him. 
I know now. His name was McGin; that 
was it. But that wasn’t it at all, as we 
know. So at the Junction he took the 
train for Worcester, and got out in the 
great depot. First he went up into the 


main street and looked at all the signs; and. 


dear little Jenny trudged along by him, 
feeling quite happy, because Jack had told 
her he knew they should find the gentle- 
man. When they were hungry Jack 
stopped at a baker’s and bought Jenny 
some rolls and a big cake; but he bought 
for himself only a ten-cent loaf of bread. 
They walked about a long time, and Jenny 
was so tired she could hardly drag herself 
along; and Jack’s heart began to fail, 
for no sign was to be found with 
“McGin” on it. Then Jack came 
to the conclusion that he had better 
go directly back to New York, for the 
money given him for his fare would be 
used up, and then they couldn’t get back at 
all. So he made his way back to the depot 
and settled Jenny comfortably on a seat, 
and found out that the next express train 
would go in about two hours. Jenny went 
to sleep, and Jack sat by her, almost falling 
asleep himself; but not quite, for had he 
not Jenny to take care of? When the time 
came to buy the tickets Jack felt for his 
purse; but oh! dreadful to tell, it was gone, 
and all their money with it, except just 
three cents that had in some way slipped 
out into his pocket. What was to be done 
and where had it goneto? But what differ- 
ence could that make? It was gone, and 
they couldn't get back to New York. To 
be sure, Jack had his box, and could earn 
some money; but how many ten-cent pieces 
it would take to get such alot of money 
as four dollars and a half, and what could 
he do with Jenny? Poor Jack was a 
brave boy; but he sat down and cried. And 
then it was Jenny’s turn to try and com- 
fort him; and she did her best, wiping his 
eyes and patting his cheek, and saying: 
‘‘Don’t ery, Jack. You can black lots o’ 
boots.” 

He tried to tell his story to the ticket 
man. But he said ‘‘ he’d no time to listen 
to any nonsense.” And when he tried to 
tell two gentlemen, they only said ‘‘ Clear 
out, boy”; and the lady said, without lis- 
tening at all, that ‘““she hadn’t anything 
for them.” , So Jack said: ‘‘Come, Jenny, 
we'll try again to find Mr. McGin.” But 
they walked and walked, and asked ever so 
many people, and eouldn’t find him; and 
they bought some more bread, and then 
their money was all gone. By that time it 
was almost six o’clock in the evening, and 
they had almost, without knowing it, wan- 
dered off to where the houses were further 
apart. And presently they came to one 
house that had a beautiful lawn about it. 
It was a large house, and Jack said: ‘I’m 
going in here to ask ’emn tu help us.” But 
only a cross-looking woman came to the 
back door, when they rang; and she didn’t 
want to listen to them, but kept the door 
half shut, and finally called to some one 
inside, who brought some sandwiches, 
which she gave them, saying: ‘‘ There, you 
wouldn’t get those, if the children hadn’t 
left ’em. Take ’em and be off.” 

So again they turned sadly away, and 
were passing out of the place, when Jen- 
ny’s sharp little eyes spied a house in a 
clump of trees. Sucha dear house as it 
proved to be when they got up to it. ‘‘ Just 
big enough for me,” Jenny said. And so 
it was truly. It wasn’t a grown-up house 
at all; and yet it was just like one, for it 
had a front door, and a door bell, and a 
bay window, and alittle tiny piazza. The 


door stood half open, as if inviting them 
to goin. And so they did; and there was 


just the loveliest little room, with a table 
in it, and a lounge, and four chairs, two of 
them rockey. Then ip the cupboard in 





the corner there was such a dear tea-set. 
Out of that room opened a kitchen, with a 
stove in it—‘‘a real, truly stove,” as Jenny 
said. Had such a wonderful thing ever 
happened before to a little boy and girl with- 
out any home? For here was a house just 
big enough for them, and all furnished too, 
and with no one living in it. Too aston- 
ished to speak, the children sat down, and 
Jenny took a bite out of her sandwich, 
without exactly knowing what she was 
doing; and it tasted so good she ate it all 
up, and Jack ate his. They were both so 
tired that they forgot to wonder at the good 
luck that had befallen them, and presently 
both of them were fast asleep in their 
chairs. Now I must tell you about some 
other little people. 

About an hour later, on that same even- 
ing, a father and mother and four boys and 
a little girl sat at a tea-table; and every one 
of their tongues—I mean the children’s 
tongues—wagged as hard as those we read 
about but never see—those hung in the 
middle and running at both ends. But there 
really was some excuse for it; for they 
were to be allowed to spend the “‘ Fourth of 
July” just as they pleased, if they would 
all agree upon some one sensible plan. 
And, of course, in order to come to any 
sort of an agreement, they all talked at once. 
Finally, the mother said: 

‘Now, this will never do. One at a 
time.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, a jolly-looking boy, 
“listen tome. Tl tell you. We'll get the 
gong, and we might get three or four big 
dinner-bells and some horns and some little 
cannon and a lot o’ gunpowder ”— 

‘““And blow yourselves up!” said his 
mother. 

But Jack went right on: 

** And march around all night and ring 
the church-bells and yell once in a while 
around that cross old Taylor’s and Sally’s, 
and ”— 

Here Jack lost his breath, and subsided 
into silent and admiring contemplation of 
his plan. 

His mother said, with a twinkle in her 
eyes: 

“‘And you forgot to say, get so tired that 
you'll have to goto bed at five o’clock on 
Fourth of July night, and miss all the fire- 
works!” 

‘«That’s so, mother!” laughed the boys. 
‘‘Didn’t we shake him, though; and wasn’t 
he mad next day?” 

‘Of course, Iwas. And it was thunder- 
in’ mean, too.” 

‘* All you want, Jack,” said his mother, 
laughing, ‘“‘is an extra double-boy power 
for the whole Fourth-of-July week.” 

‘« Well,” said the father, ‘‘ what do you 
say, Will?” 

“‘T vote for what Jack does.” 

‘* And what do you say, Charley?” 

He was a little fellow, between six and 
seven years old, very fine, indeed, in his 
first pair of pants with pockets in them. 
‘* What do you say, boy? Will you help 
Jack and Will?” 

Charley looked up and down and side- 
ways at the boys, and said, finally: 

‘‘T don’t like Fourth of July, ’cept fiz- 
zlers; and I don’t like those to come at me. 
I'd like to go in the woods and swing.” 

The one little girl among them said, just 
then: 

““Yes, Papa. Me and Charley’il go into 
the woods and swing; ’cause crackers scare 
me and they scare my dolly, and they 
scare Chip, too. He stays under Mamma’s 
bed and shivers all day.” 

‘« So he does, dear,” said Mamma; ‘‘anda 
good many of us shiver that don’t show it. 
It is a dreadful day, as we spendit. If we 
could only. hit upon some sensible plan.” 

“‘ Now, Isay, Mother,” said Jack, ‘‘ that’s 
too bad. A feller don’t want to be sensible 
once in a hundred years.” 

“I believe you, Jack,” said his father, 
laughing. ‘‘ You'll wait for such serious 
business for another hundred years, at 
least, I'll warrant.” 

‘“Oh! now, that isn’t fair. You know 
what I mean. We ought to have a regular 
old bust this year, if we never do again. 
Don’t you know we'll all be aged centenna- 
ljans if we keep another one. 

‘‘ What! another Fourth?” laughed his 
father. ‘‘ How fast we shall have to grow 
old!” 

"Jack, you're getting mixed,” ssid Ned, 





the oldest boy, about fourteen, who hadn’t 
spoken before. 

But Jack was deaf. He was hobbling 
about the room, leaning on an imaginary 
cane. 

“‘Well, Ned, what is your plan?” said 
his father, turning to the quiet-looking 
boy on his right. ‘‘ Give us your vote.” 

“I’m afraid you'll all laugh at me if I 
tell you; but I’ve been thinking that if this 
just once everybody in the whole land 
would do one good thing for somebody 
else on the Fourth this year, what a day it 
would be; for then everybody would be 
happy for one day.” 

His father gave a long whistle. ‘‘ My 
boy, that’s too big to take in. What a 
genuine Don Quixote you are.” 

“* Tt isn’t too big to think about, anyhow,” 
said Ned. 

“‘That’s very true,” said his mother, 
with a smile; ‘‘and, as we can’t be every- 
body, suppose we try that plan here, and 
then there'll be one happy family, if there 
are no more.” 

Jack stiffened out on the floor with a 
groan. 

‘* Mother, ain’t we going to do anything 
else?” 

“I didn’t say so. I said we would do 
that any way. But I wonder if ‘The Castle’ 
is unlocked this evening?” 

The boys looked ashamed, and _ the 
father said: ‘‘ Well, children, you'll find 
some one keeping house there some fine 
morning.” 

Everybody—that is, all the children— 
went out of the room at once, and with one 
rush and tumble the dining-room was 
cleared. 

**Mercy, whataracket!” said the mother. 
And “ Quiet now for five minutes!” said the 
father, as he took up his paper. But he 
was mistaken. In less than two minutes 
the whole five were back again, all talking 
at once—Jack first, absolutely choking with 
the words that wouldn’t run out fast enough. 

‘‘Mother, there’s somebody there, sound 
asleep.” 

‘“‘They’ve tooken our house,” sobbed 
Daisy, in the rear. 

And ‘‘ They look so tired and such a pret- 
ty little girl,” said Ned. 

So, amid exclamations and a very long 
story from Jack, that nobody listened to— 
how he had seen them first, etc.—the whole 
family reached the door of the little house, 
where Jenny was sleepily rubbing her eyes 
open, and Jack was standing beside her, 
ready to begin to take care of her, for he 
felt that the time had come. When they 
all reached the door Jack stared one minute 
and then burst out crying; and, to the great 
amazement of the children, rushed out and 
grasped their father’s hand, who only said 
‘*Holloa! holloa!” while Jack sobbed out: 
“Oh! we've been looking for you all day, 
sir; and we’ve lost our money, and she’s 
dead, and—and”— 

But he couldn’t say any more. In the 
midst of the tender-hearted little people Mr. 
Manning told them how he had seen the 
children the day before. He had already told 
their mother. And the little house was 
locked up, and the children taken up to the 
real house and given their suppers and put 
to bed. Mrs. Manning held Jenny in her 
lap while she fed her, saying, tenderly: 
‘Poor little lamb! And her name is Jenny, 
too!” and her eyes filled with tears. 

Next day Jack told why he had looked 
for Mr. Manning. It was to ask him to 
take Jenny and keep her. ‘‘ For,” he said, 
“you know, sir, you asked her if she’d 
come to live with you; and Jenny don’t eat 
much. I can black boots; but Jenny’s too 
little to work.” 

“Oh! do take her,” said the boys, all at 
once. ‘‘ She’s such a pretty little girl.” 

‘*Hadn’t we better see first if somebody 
doesn’t want her that hasn’t quite such a 
house full already?” said the father, look- 
ing very solemn. ‘‘Suppose we send her 
to Mrs. Perch?” 

‘‘Oh! Father!” said Ned. ‘‘ Mother al- 
ways said one or two more didn’t make 
much difference in a big family. She 
wouldn’t make half so much trouble for 
Mother as for Mrs. Perch.” 

“But she’s only got one boy, She ought 
to have a girl.” 

‘* Yes, to educate her to death,” said the 
mother. 


“What? You too on the boys’ side?” 
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“Oh! she knows her. Don’t you, little 
Mother?” said Jack. ‘‘This is the way she 
comes over here.” And Jack folded his 
hands and made a very prim mouth and 
said: ‘‘Oh! Mrs. Manning, how do you 
live? My head would fly right off. How 
can you let ’em go up the front stairs? 
Don’t they scratch ’em?” They all laughed ; 
but the mother shook her head at him, as 
she laughed, for Jack was becoming too 
apt to ‘‘ take off” people. 

“T’ll tell you what she always reminds 
me of,” said Ned: ‘that picture in ‘Child 
Life’ of a hen with a bonnet on and an 
umbrella, marching off in a great hurry, 
with one chicken behind her, while she 
leaves a goose with lots of goslings and a 
duck on her nest, to take care of a flock of 
little turkeys whose mother is dead. Moth- 
er’s never too busy, and folks are always 
bothering her; and Mrs. Perch never has 
time for anything. Arthur’s always say- 
ing ‘I can’t bother mother now.’ Ain't I 
glad she isn’t mine!” 

“ And for aid in your work 
Oh! beware how you go 
To a hen with one chicken,” 
quoted Jack, hopping around on one foot. 

‘*Do take her!” said Ned, softly. ‘‘ You 
could have her instead of Jenny, you 
know.” 

‘‘Mrs. Manning looked over to the corner 
where the little girls were playing with 
their dolly. The boys just then made a 
rush to the window, to see Will’s turtle; and 
she touched her husband’s arm, that he 
might listen to what Jenny was saying. 
She had rolled up a dolly in a shawl and 
was putting it to sleep, saying: ‘‘ Now, 
dolly, you go to sleep; and I’m not going to 
give you away, dolly. You shall stay 
with me an’ Jack forever ’n’ ever. I'll 
never give you away, if your’e little or if 
your’e grown up.” 

The father and mother both had tears in 
their eyes as they turned. ‘‘ Dear baby, I 
must keep her for the present till we find a 
good home for her,” said the mother. A 
few days after Mr. Manning went to New 
York. There he found the good doctor, 
who told him their story exactly as Jack 
had told it. On his way home he went to 
New Brayton and saw the Cranes; but 
could do nothing for Jenny there. They 
were hard-hearted people, and, as Jenny had 
no real claim upon them, he could not make 
them do anything. The end of the matter 
was that Jenny stayed on, because no home 
could be found for her; and Daisy and the 
boys loved her so that finally kind Mr. and 
Mrs. Manning decided to keep her, if the 
children themselves would make some sac- 
rifice for it. ‘‘ You see,” said the father to 
the boys—Daisy was too little to be con- 
sulted—‘‘to give Jack and Jenny two new 
suits of clothes apiece will cost just about 
what I intended to give you to spend for 
your celebration and fireworks. Now, if 
you care enough about them to be willing 
to give up all that for their happiness, your 
mother and I are willing; but you must de- 
cide for yourselves. If you decide for 
Jenny and Jack, we will all go out into the 
woods and spend the day.” 

It was pretty hard. They had been 
thinking about it for a whole year. 
But those blessed boys never gave 
themselves time to think of anything 
they might have. They did all the 
good they had the power to do, and 
all together said, in their different ways: 
“We'll take Jenny.” ‘‘My dear, good 
boys,” said their mother, and ‘Thank 
you, my little men,” was all their father 
said; but it meant a great deal. And Jack 
privately remarked to his brother: ‘‘’Tain’t 
so bad, fellers. Girls are touchy gunpow- 
ders themselves, if you stir ’em up right.” 
As for dear little Daisy, she was too happy 
to have a little sister to help her keep house 
in the little house Jenny had found, which 
had been built especially for the little sister 
who had died. Very luckily, Mr. Man- 
ning’s brother, who had a sheep-farm in 
Colorado, came on to spend a week just 
about that time; and he took such a liking 
for Jack that he took him ‘‘ out West ” with 
him, and so Jack’s highest ambition was 
fulfilled. Bnt, after all, I haven’t told you 
“how they kept it.” Well, you must 
imagine it. There were no crackers and no 
fireworks. But there was a long, pleasant 
day in the green woods, and seven of the 
happiest children in America; for two had 
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found homes and somebody to love them, 


and the others had found the truest happi- 
ness in this world or any other—giving up 
one’s dearest wishes to make other people 
happy. 








Selections. 
WELCOME TO ALL NATIONS. 


THe hymn under the above caption, writ- 
ten by Oliver Wendell Holmes, was sung at 
the Centennial Fourth of July ceremonies 
by achorus of 1,200 voices, accompanied 
by a full orchestra. 


bright on the banners of lily and rose, 
Lo! the last sun of the century sets ! 
Wreathe the black cannon that scowled on our 


es ; 

All but her friendships the nation forgets ! 
All but her friends and their welcome forgets ! 

These are around her, but where are her foes ? 
Lo! while the sun of the century sets, 

Peace with her garlands of lily and rose! 


Welcome ! a shout like the war trumpet’s swell 
Wakes the wild echoes that slumber around ! 
Welcome ! it quivers from Liberty’s bell ; 
Welcome ! the walls of her temple resound ! 
Hark ! the gray walls of her temple resound! 
Fade the far voices o’er river and dell ; 
Welcome! still whisper the echoes around ; 
Welcome! still trembles on Liberty’s bell! 


Thrones of the continents! Isles of the sea! 
Yours are the garlands of peace we entwine ! 
Welcome once more to the land of the free, 
Shadowed alike by the palm and the pine ! 
Softly they murmur, the palm and the pine: 
‘“‘Hushed is our strife in the land of the free.” 
Over your children their branches entwine, 
Thrones of the continents! Isles of the sea! 





TOM JEFFERSON AT COLLEGE. 





In the winter of 1760 there resided at 
Williamsburg, in Virginia, a gay young 
man of about eighteen, called by his inti- 
mate friends ‘‘Tom Jefferson.” He was 
the son of Peter Jefferson, a respectable 
planter, and was born in 1748, at his father’s 
estate of ‘‘ Shadwell,” in Albemarle Coun- 
ty, whence, after attending one of those 
rustic academies called ‘‘Old_ Field 
Schools,” he had come to William and 
Mary College to complete his education. 

In person he was not graceful. His 
figure was tall and thin, and his face, ac- 
cording to an enthusiastic admirer, ‘‘ angu- 
lar and far from beautiful.” His complex- 
ion was sunburned, his hair of a sandy red, 
and his eyes gray, flecked with hazel—an in- 
dication generally of intellect. It will thus 
be seen that young Mr. Tom Jefferson was 
very far from being an Adonis, and many 
persons said he was ugly; but the animated 
expression of his countenance went far 
to redeem him from the charge. The gray- 
hazel eyes could fill with eloquent and win- 
ning light. The angular face, a little hard 
at first sight, became in moments of ex- 
citement a very mirror of the thought or 
emotion of the brain or heart. The tall, thin 
frame, incapable apparently of graceful 
movement, was adapted to every exercise— 
walking, dancing, and horsemanship. He 
was devoted to dancing,and even when so old 
that he could scarcely drag his steps along, 
mounted and controlled with nerve and skill 
the most mettlesome thoroughbred. His 
manners were easy and cordial. He dressed 
somewhat after the fashion of a beau—in 
flowered waistcoat, a silk coat, silk stock- 
ings confined at the knee by fancifully- 
worked garters, and used powder. In after 
years the statesman and President wore se- 
vere black, discarded powder and_ silk 
stockings, and became the apostle in all 
things—in costume as in political princi- 
ples—of a leveling democracy. At Wil- 
liamsburg, in 1760, he dressed in colors, 
powdered, carried his fine laced hat beneath: 
his arm, bowed low, paid gallant compli- 
ments to the fair sex, and danced at every 
‘‘assembly” held in the capitol or the vi- 
cinity. In a word, the afterward celebrated 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson was a beau and 
‘*macaroni,” had a strong preference ap- 
parently for all that was in conflict with bis 
subsequent social theories, laughed, jested, 
made love to the little belles of the little 
capital, and was the very last man whom 
any one would have regarded as the future 
leader of a great political party and the 
writer of the Declaration of Independence. 

—Joun EstEN Cooke, in ‘‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine” for July. 





AN AMUSING ACT OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 





It is more amusing, though, when he be- 
gan his education, to find a special Act of 
Parliament in his name, giving authority to 
the Earl of Warwick, his ‘‘ governor,” to 
whip him when necessary. I do not sup- 
pose Henry had much to do with this; but 
it had to be put in his name. ‘If we are 
negligent in learning, or commit any fault, 
or do anything contrary to instructions of 
our said cousin, we give him full power, 
authority, license, and directions reasona- 
bly to chastise us from time to time, accord- 
ing to his discretion, in the manner that 
other princes of our age, as well in this 
kingdom as in others, have hitherto been 
accustomed to be chastised—without being 
impeached or molested by us or by any 
other person in future for so doing,” Let 


us hope that Warwick was not very hard 
upon poor, gentle Harry, who loved learning 
and no doubt prepared all his lessons like the 
meek and tranquil boy he was. It was_a 
great deal better, was it not, that he should 
be whipped for his own faults than that he 
should have had, as it is said James VI 
of Scotland and I of Englapd had—a 
‘* whipping-boy,” who was punished when 
his little master did wrong, and whose cries 
were supposed to have the same effect upon 
the royal sinner as if he himself had been 
whipped? In Henry’s time, I suppose, 
such a clever idea had not been thought of; 
so he was made to forgive Earl Warwick 
beforehand for chastising him. He was 
so gentle and so good that I believe he 
would have forgiven him anyhow, and 
taken his punishment very sweetly, if he 
had required any. However, whether he 
was punished or not, he was so trained that 
he came to love learning and to do a great 
deal for the education of his cee ie 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, tn “‘ St. Nicholas” for July. 
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PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S 
LEVEE. 





At three o’clock the visitor was intro- 
duced to the dining-room, from which all 
seats had been removed for the time. On 
entering, he saw the tall, manly figure of 
Washington, clad in black silk velvet, his 
hair in full dress, powdered and gathered 
behind in a large silk bag; yellow gloves on 
his hands, holding a cocked hat, with a 
black cockade in it, and the edges adorned 
with a black feather about an inch deep. 
He wore knee and shoe-buckles and a long 
sword. He stood always in front of the 
fireplace, with his face toward the door of 
entrance. The visitor was conducted to 
him and his name distinctly announced. 
He received his visitor with a dignified 
bow, in a manner avoiding to shake 
hands, even with best friends. As visitors 
came, they formed a circle round the room; 
and at a quarter past three the door 
closed and the circle was formed for that 
day. He then began on the right and spake 
to each visitor, calling him by name and 
exchanging a few words. When he had 
completed his circuit he resumed his first 
position; and the visitors, approaching him 
in succession, bowed and retired. By four 
o'clock this ceremony was over. These 
facts have been learned in general from the 
reminiscences of Gen. Sullivan.—H. E. 
ScuppER’s ‘‘ Men and Manners in America 
One Hundred Years Ago.” 





CENTURY ONE! 


TuHE following lyric was the closing pass- 
age of a Centennial poem delivered at the 
celebration of the Fourth in-Chatham, N.Y., 
by Prof. William C. Richards. 


On the mighty clock of Time 

Clio, with a stroke sublime, 

Of Columbia’s centuries’ flight 
Sounded one last night. 





One! An infant in her years 

Columbia by thfis sign appears. 

If her strength a century more 
Burgeons as before, 


When upon the clock again 

Clio sounds a double strain, 

Not to double might alone 
Will the land have grown. 


More than double millions fed 
On her wive and milk and bread. 
Will her mighty people be 

As prosperous as free ? 


Ten-fold wealth from out her soil; 

Ten-fold products of her toil ; 

All her arts and trophies then 
Multiplied by ten. 


Nothing less than this increase 

Tell her usufructs of peace, 

Tell her virtues, tell her bliss, 
A century from this. 





THE PAINTER STUART AND 
WASHINGTON. 


My father secured a letter of introduc- 
tion from the Hon. John Jay, in 1794, to 
General Washington, then President of the 
United States. Soon after his arrival in 
Philadelphia he called upon the President 
and left his card and letter. After return- 
ing from a visit he had made in the country, 
he found a note from Washington’s secre- 
tary, Mr. Dandridge, inviting him to pass 
that evening with the President. On his 
arrival at the house, he was ushered into a 
roem which he supposed was an ante- 
chamber; but to his surprise he found him- 
self in the immediate presence of the great 
man. Although accustomed to the first 
society of Europe and possessed of great 
self-respect and excellent manners, he after: 
ward declared that he was so intimidated 
as to lose, for the moment, all _self-posses- 
sion. But the President came forward and 
addressed him by name—some one present 
having told him, I suppose, that it was Mr. 
Stuart. The latter soon recovered himself 
and entered into conversation, an art in 
which he was well versed. The President 
then introduced him to the company.— 
Jaxp Stuart, in ‘‘ Scribner” for July. 
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Tae period of romance in mission wor, 








is now weMnigh past,” The custome of heathe pn 
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eountries have become generally known and the 
enthusiasm of first successes can seldom be 
recalled. What is now needed is the steady 
sense of responsibility on the part of the home 
churches, based on accurate information of the 
actual state of missionary labor and on strong 
faith that the heathen world will be won for 
the Redeemer. 





Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Evcry 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 

ears and never a bottle returned. It also cures 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore roat, y 
Burns, and Externai Pains, a by the Druggists. 


(@ Great Cough Remedy. Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonie 
Life Syrup. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon's Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 














Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They make best and cheapest Inks. 

Druggista sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
= directions Will be sent to any one by addressing 
he proprietors; or a package of apy color will be 
sent wares on receipt of 30 cents. 

LS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Hygienic Undergarments!" 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 
15 EAST 14th STREET. 


The New Style of Undergarments, in which health, 
comfort, and beauty are combined. Send for Circu- 
lars. Goods on exhibition at Centennial. 








ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 


Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect; has stropg medical en- 
dorsements ; light, porous, peatey. graceful. Mailed 


on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 
. W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Rooms, 815 Broadwa 
Factory. fl Hudson St , New York. P.-O. Box 2386. 


PIU 


Habit Cured. 


Cured athome; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARSH’s 
Specialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“I thank God that I have never taken a dose of 





egg) Copan thanks to you, sir, and to Hato Special- 
ty. e ell. tles 0: 
s 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4 Ibs. 
Send Stamps fer List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY MW’F°G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will notrub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No Ld will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 


Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 
* an erect form. Sold by 
® the trade and Clevelan 
f 2 © Shoulder-Brace Compa- 


m ny, Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
Ws $130 and chest measure. 


\ @f _tar-Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 





















to 45 YHARS 
OF HOPELESS SUFFERING. 


Michael Knipe, of Liberty, Tioga Co., Penn., writes 

that he has suffered from weakness and pains in the 

orty-five years, and although, now an cld 

man, has been able by the use of Collins’s Voltaic 

Cc er to walk erect and doa hard day’s 

work. No plaster in_the world, we repeat, can com- 

pare with Collins’s Voltaic Electric Plaster. 25 
cents, everywhere. Maiiedon receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. _ 


EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham Watches 


in the Main Building at the Centennial. Also 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 

Prices of WALTHAM WATOHES, through recent 


reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 
than ever was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





CHICACO 
JEWELERS. 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- 
selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silver-plated Ware, end rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 


Visitors to Chicago are invited to call and see “the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & CO., 


STATE AND MONROE STREETS 
(Opposite the Palmer House). 


BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMOVED TO 8S0 AND SS2 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 1STH AND 19TH STS. 
White Granite Toilet Sets, 11 pieces..... a 
Decorated sn - witha 
White China Dinner Sets, 157 pieces.. oe 
Decorated Dinner Sets $45 and upward. 
everly Pottery, Antique Designs, China, Glass, 
Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, etc. 
RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE Importer. 
880 andSS2 Broadway, bet. 18th and 19th Sts 
and 651 Sixth Ave., corner of 38th Street. 

















The Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle. 


ay with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the body. 
[t supports it, but does not impede respiration, and 
can be attached to any garmentin five minutes, with- 
out sewing or any manipulation. For ease and com- 
fort it excels anyrhing everinvented. Sample mailed 
on receipt of 25c. ease mention THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. GEORGE BE 5 : 
Inventor and Manufacturer of Patented Novelties, 

575 Broadway, New York. 
Agents Wanted. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever aud Apne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &c., &c. 

None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and. Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 

Ask your druggist 
* for it. For Certifi- 

cates read little blue 
§ : | book, Enemy in the 

Trapr-MARK. Air. ) 


WI. F. KIEDER & €O., Sole Proprictors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 
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EVER & AGUE 
PAD, 
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Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 
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Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Portc, Indiana, 
~- >For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=--Sent Free. 
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Insurance, 


CENTENNIAL FIRE AND LIFE 
RISES. 


It will require a considerable time to col- 
lect the necessary figures showing the actual 
losses by fire growing out of,our Centennial 
celebration; but, in the meanwhile, one of 
our contemporaries has been making a very 
ingenious calculation of what the losses of 
property by fire and of life were, as the re- 
sult of our patriotic demonstration on the 
Centennial Fourth: 


‘* Before we drift further upon the waves 
of these statistics, we may say that we have 
been far more fortunate this year than we 
expected to be—than our neighbors have 
been. The suburban towns have relatively 
suffered much greater loss of life and prop- 
erty; and we doubt not that the same state- 
ment holds true of neighboring cities. 
Thus at Philadelphia one fire, caused by 
pyrotechnics, involved a loss of $200,000, 
and a single explosion killed four men. 
This comparative exemption has been due 
to the watchfulness of the city and fire 
police, the earnest endeavors of private 
citizens to prevent or check patriotic incen- 
diarism, and the remarkable absence of in- 
toxication, and consequent paucity of af- 
frays. Nevertheless, the list of killed and 
wounded is sufficiently formidable. In 
New York, during the two days covered by 
the celebration, 4 people were killed or 
fatally injured as a direct result thereof, 41 
were seriously wounded, and 29 slightly in- 
jured. Of those badly hurt, 13 blew off or 
shattered their hands or fingers; 9 were 
seriously burned; 2 lost eyes, one of whom 
will probably be completely blind; 3 were 
crushed or bruised; 2 broke limbs; 3 were 
shot in the body, 4 in the head or neck, and 
5 in the armor leg. Of the 29 whose inju- 
ries were of a character less grave, one had 
an eye injured, another was bruised, and 
a third burned. The remaining 26 were 
wounded by explosions of firearms or their 
careless use. Ten patriots were shot in the 
leg, 7 in the arm or hand, 6 in the head or 
neck and three in the body. 
that some of the severeiy wounded may 
die; it is certain that many accidents were 
not reported; it is equally certain that the 
suffering and injury caused to invalids and 
nervous people will, though they cannot 
be estimated, swell considerably the tale of 
death and pain. 

“* These figures can be more forcibly pre- 
sented. Let us take the population at 
1,175,000, according to the apportionment 
census, and suppose that the celebration 
were a thing of every day, affecting the 
mortality rate like dysentery, or An phoid, or 
measles, Then in the course of a ei one 

rson of every 1,609 would 
life on the altar of his country; one saben 
of every 154 would be severely wounded or 
injured, and one of every 222 less seriously 
hurt. Or, to look at itin another light, if 
we assume that the rate of patriotism 
throughout the Union is but half what it is 
in New York, our Centennial has been cel- 
ebrated at the expense of 80 persons killed 
and 1,400 wounded, 800 of whom have 
received severe injuries. 

‘‘In the matter of fires our local showing 
has been most favorable, for, though there 
have been during the twe days 80 fires 
caused by the careless use of explosive and 
inflammable materials, the aggregate loss, 
as nearly 4s can be estimated, is a trifle 
under $21,500.” 








LIFE INSURANCE RESOURCES, 





AN exchange says: 


“A correspondent of the Hartford Times 
lately sold its insurance editor fearfully. 
He asked him how the Connecticut Mutual 
could pay $185, 000,000, the amount of out- 
standing policies, with $43,000,000 assets. 
_ annexed are the remarks by the 

Ymes: 


“Our correspondent appears to have an 
entirely erroneous idea in regard to the business 
and risks of life insurance. The Connecticut 
Mutual Company has 66,209 policies outstand- 
ing, covering an insurance of $185,000,000. It 
has on hand over $43,000,000, well secured. Now, 
our correspondent assumes that all the 66, 208 
policyholders will live to an gamry od age of 6 — 
years. Statistics in this country and 
this. Before they die, they will pay in yinte 
premiums enough, added to the interest re- 
ceived on the assets now in hand, to pay every 
dollar of the amount insured.’ 


‘If ‘statistics in this country or any 
other’ prove that the policyholders of any 
company will live to an average age of 61 
years, we have been remiss in our stud- 
les. 

‘* Assuming that ape policy ames will 
live to an average > 4 gli 1 years, that they 
pay till death, and that what they pay is re- 
aa not paid out for expenses or lost, the 

a ought to be able to meet the $185, - 

of policies now outstanding. 

oe The correspondent also inquired about 
the million palace erected by the company. 
That is a monument e as evidence of 
the —_ economy of its management in 
advertising. The same evidence of econo- 
— be met with in the management of 

companies.” 


It is possible ; 





. THE INDEPENDENT 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE 25th semi-annual statement of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, which will be found in another col- 
umn, presents a highly favorable and grat- 
ifying condition of affairs. The total assets 
of the company are $3,924,991.38, while the 
total liabilities are but $2,785,837.93, leaving 
a reserve surplus of $1,389,390.19. Under 
the administration of its officers—President 
Batterson, Secretary Dennis, and Assistant 
Secretary John E. Morris—the Travelers 
Insurance Company has gained a very solid 
position. 


—All life insurance policies expressly 
stipulate that if the deceased shall die by 
his own hand, whether sane or insane, the 
policy shall be null. The beneficiaries in 
such cases always carry the case into the 
courts, and at last an authoritative decision 
will be reached. Judges Dillon and Nel- 
son, of the United States Circuit Court, sit- 
ting at St. Paul, ina case where the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is the defendant, have disagreed, and the 
case is to go to the Supreme Court for de- 
cision. 
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INSURANCE. 


25th Semi-Annual 





OF THE 


Travelers Ins. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 1st, 1876. 


ASSETS. 


Real estate owned by the company........ 038 21 
Cash on hand and in bank... eet rt 








75,421 03 
2,124 O77 50 
59.329 37 
93,899 &2 
374.570 00 
137,014 00 
215,180 00 
560.734 00 
_10,000 w 
Petal waPom.... 5.65 does -t --2.$3,924,991 35 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, —_ per = a 
departm « 2,412,367 46 
Reserve ae ne 
accident de) ment 187,228 47 
— u usted and 
tdue and all — 
liabilities eeeeterscees -+ 186,242 00 
Total Liabilities ......... $2, 785. 837 93 


Surplus as regards pomeyhetiers.. $1,139, 153 45 
Surplus as above, on 
and one-half per oe 
reserve (N. Y. stand- 
eRe $1,389,390 19 
JAMES G. BATTERGON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Neos. 261. 262. and a. Breadway 
Corner varren 8 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 8 $4,422,636 68. 
The o peinel al features of tt of this Som n’ ve ea Bao- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOM L MANA AGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JO HN E. DE WITT, President. 
C P. FRALEIGH, Sec tary. 
Wii, LIAM BD. WHITING, Actuary 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL - - 2 28 $100,000 
ASSETS - - - - - $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J. M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 
HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE C0. 


$28,425, 1 60 92. 


45 William Street. 

















TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Net Assets. January Ist. 1875. ..$1,652,949 59 
Rec’d for — «$859. 





Interest... 88,872 91 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims. paper 
and Annuities ............. $196,203 13 
Returned Premiums an 
Surrendered Policies .. .. . 210,069 56 
“ Salaries. Rent, saad Cont tin 
gent Expenses. . eee.. 52,820 06 
“ Commissions t) Agents ..... 75,315 67 
= =. Printing, an 
ke anener$o*e0cb— 19,342 36 
i Physicians’ BOOB. odo sccc. cece ey 75 
ree rrree retiree rer: re oUt 
Me Reinsurance. ob Seek ceetine 6,197 74 
$578,695 12 





$2,022,196 53 
ASSETS, 
Cash in Bank and on } oo 


Loans on call (secured by 
roe ead other po ah, "ass 21 
pte gay, SEELEY ALR Foe 61,955 54 


Premiums in course of Transmis- 
sion and Deferred Premiums. _—. 


Accrued Interest....... ........... 8.177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures Lnkmnneeiea's + 651 62 
Due for Reinsurance.............. 6,996 01 
$2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
December ay -magg ~ 
standard of 8 sed 
er, ‘American pil 46 
ee hy ee. $1,437,332 00 


process of adjustment....... 58,000 00 
$1,495.332 00 


Surplus to Policyholders........ 526,764 53 





Number of Policies issued dur- 
ing the year 1875......... .... 5.135 
Insuring...........+++--+- $9,775,050 00 


OFFICERS: 
3. H. STEDWELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
J.H. CANNIFEF, Cashier. 
J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 








Office of Middle Department. 


DREXEL BUILDING, 
Cor. Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup'’t. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 
OGORGANIZED 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 


No. {53 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 
One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


BENRY §. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. 
DANIEL SHARP. 
HENRY CROCKER. 
BRADLEY N. CUMINGS. 
JOHN P. TOWNSEND. GEORGE A. MEYER. 
JOSEPH BRADSTREET. EUSTACE ©. FITZ. 


EZRA H. BAKER. 
GEORGE C. RAND. 
EDWARD R. SECCOMB. 
JAMES W. JUDD. 





LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
B. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHODS, Cashier. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT: 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY’ 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.............26 cceeee $24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums.,........... +2 -$7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
eT re ae sen eivanes +. - $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
ne REET TET: $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 6 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
CIE CAMO sc. cwccccceess 56,421 95 
Commissions, ....,.... 404,372 34 
EXpenseS........+..000+ 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875.. ...........$27,677,630 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and mortgages.#17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 


foreclosure........... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 

State of New York.. 4,332.442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State Municipa 

IN Ceccetecccccaons 54,520 00 
Commuted commis- 

GE, 0 cnrenneneseons 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 

and other deposita- 

ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 

COUMES. 0 sccsccccceeee 237,409 79— $27,677,680 87 
Market value of stocks 

over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 

and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 

REG ei tancssncgd-bsee 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


OBES; codes ieatietoeset Bcc 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
OES eee ee $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
= assure 
MG. -eeeecesss ooee $30,538,017 
Pe utstanding 
rey | 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


Fe. W. PHILLIPS, } 
J. G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


s Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, | ay close of the 


Special Cosmmmitone 
of the Board of Di- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHSEL GREEN. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


ELPA CAMaERY Bb.” } Paretctane 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


INSURANCE 
THE Company Or tue usirapatares, | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY J, FURBRE, Vice-President, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
pentose hs Soc: a tes mae von was S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





1825. 1875. ASSETS, $5,000,000. 
THE PENNOYLVANIA | SERRE WaiscaieStn 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., JOHN Sw oii yN; Sec’y and Treasurer. 


N 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Gita MMEN, Assistant Secretary. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


WM. G. CROWELL. Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following orem = ite afe 





(F IRE) Premiums ree ~ tm Risks from 
Premiums on Policies hot tarked Of ist ie ger 
INSU RANCE Co., SOM, U5 lindane <accsccccacacesnaneessecedsn 2,455,378 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 
OFFICES 





No Policies have been ant upon Life 
—_ norupon Fire disconnected with 


(00 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥., | PRRSRecet. Mam Mt Sem: sas 


Losses paid during the same period...... «» $2,712,068 05 
COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. Betas of Prensa tnd Bape AT 


od statae has the sfollowing Ascot. Assets, 
ene United Cit f Bank, and other oon rons -) 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. Loans La Stocks and otherwise... 2,544,200) ) 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo: 267,000 00 
<a — - and sundry fared pny aims a due 087 92 
. e Company, estimated at.............. / 
CRO CUR asin se secddccccccccaces «..-1,000,000 00 Premium Notes ‘and Bills Receivable...... 2,076,380 50 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,.....065 300,000 00 | Cash in Bank........ .....secsesrerseerereoee 363,402 40 
Special Reserve Fund,.........s0..+ 300,000 09 Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 
Reserve for Reinsurance...,......... 951,427 42 Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 
claims against the Company... 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Virst 
293.738 22 of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifie 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pag- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 

GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 








45. 
76, 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practical 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 

















TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKELIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, 
DAVID DOowWs, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM BARTON, J.F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE 6CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, ” 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 





earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
2 D JONES WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNGAM 
iar FRED’K CHAUNCEY. 

EWIS CURTL RANCIS ke BURDETT 
CHARLES HL. RUSSELL, R ROB'T B. MINTURN 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
Paks BRYCE, ROBERT L STUART. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, JA REST, 


.DE FO 
‘ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
‘AM E. DODGE, ADOLFH LEMOYNE, 





MAS F. S, HORA RA 

cy + ED x Fr DUN. 6 OO RLLRS 
VU. 

Onn D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHABLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—OF— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 





Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No 186 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
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Tetal Assets - - - = 
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Cash by be 
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WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


The New York Life Insurance Company 
completed its thirty-first year January Ist, 
1876, At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 











MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and are consistent with best business 
principles and are famous for their com- 


Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 oH adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts..............005 $62,000,000 the age. 
Death-Claims Paid................- 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
a Wilen sindigdada écdiede atdiewcdales 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 

umber of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
CRAMMER 05d dos caccusnencecass 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 * TONTINE 

: State Yt issans 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 f : 
Amount Insured............-..0 $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
Total Income 8,000,000 of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
oe . Ra as a nn e of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts...............+5- 870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan- 
Tanth-Cletens Fald........-.-..-0000 1,525,000 | tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

OMe a scat e cack cca kcatacce cect 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets...............+. 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

_—_—O0——— 


. 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the **Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THis KIND OF LIFH INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 


orn Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New Yor« Lire Insvrance ComMPany. 


— 


WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


HOME OFFICE ~ 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


to the 
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Farm and Garden, 


We are not much given to poetry in this ‘de- 
partment of Tag INDEPENDENT, but we venture 
to give the following delicious and juicy verses, 
by Miss Mary Barr, which we find in a contem- 
porary weekly journal, but without. any credit 
of the author’s name : 


CHERRIES ARE RIPE. 


O} tiny globes, holding in rosy sphere 

The first delicious wine of the young year, 

Perfumed with songs and faint sweet memory 

Of childish hours, when we could shout for glee: 
Cherries are ripe ! 





Have we forgotten the bright summer days, 

The tall ripe grasses in the orchard ways, 

The crimson drupes, the long green afternoons, 

The birds that sang, in twenty happy tunes: 
Cherries are ripe? 


The brave bright play-time. all the lessons learnt, 

Sitting in sunshine, glad to be sunburnt; 

Playing at “cherry pit ’’ for such dear stake 

That still we sing, half smiling for its sake: 
Cherries are ripe! 


Linking our idy] with the long-mute strains 

Of Amazonian girls on Pontic plains ; 

With royal gardens in Amasia old, 

Where low-browed maidens sang to lutes of gold: 
Cherries are ripe! 


Or with the shouts that shook majestic Rome 
When great Lucullus brought the cherry home, 
Fruit of the Roman sword and Pontic brain— 
The fresh young world still sings the old refrain: 
Cherries are ripe! 


Come, dye with richer crimson my red lips; 
Pinker than henna make my finger-tips. 
Thy mystic circles charm me as they fall, 
And back to the dead centuries I call: 
Cherries are ripe! 





MY NORTH WINDOW. 


BY MRS. C, F. BITTINGER. 








AMATEUR florists have been discussing the 
question whether one can do anything witha 
north window as “‘a parlor garden.”’ As the 
best answer, I will tell what I have done. 

Our parlor bay is 9 feet wide, 31¢ feet deep, 
1014 feet high. It hasa middle ok two side 
lights, and looks right out in the eye of the 
north wind ; the sun during the winter season 
just getting a chance to peep in at the plants 
and flowers for half an hour or so, before sink- 
ing behind the Ohio River hills. 

The flower-stand is a table wide enough fora 
double row of pots, is fitted into the bay, and 
just high enough to bring the tops of the pots 
to the level of the sill, and so hide their un- 
sightliness from the passer-by. On this table 
Ihave had during the past winter eighteen 
pot s— abutilons, ferns, primroses, fuchsias, 
cyclamens, callas, etc. The longer and more 
learned names may be found in any botanical 
work. 

The abutilon reaches to the top of the win- 
dow, where it can freely display its variegated 
leaves and swing its solitary yellow bells. The 
primroses, white and pink, together with the 
cyclamens, are ‘‘ down in front,’’ looking out of 
the window, so that the ferns and brouallias 
can see over them. The callas open their 
heavy tropical leaves like fans toward the light. 
In the angles between the side and center win- 
dows are two nice places for brackets, from 
which are hung baskets of wire, lined with 
moss, the green side out, and planted with 
ferns and creeping Charley and the vining abu- 
tilon. e 

Six feet from the floor (which is covered with 
oil-cloth, so one can water freely and fearlessly), 
against the jamb of the bay, are two neat 
shelves, on each of which there is room for two 
ornamental flower-pots. In these I have ivies 
and Madeira vines, and the thrifty and easy- 
growing air-plant. Under each of these shelves 
is a tempting place for an engraving, and from 
their front edge you can suspend, as I have 
done, small hanging baskets, to shade your en- 
gravings. 

Resting on these shelves and extending 
across the front of the bay is a wire frame, 
arched nearly to the ceiling, over which an Irish 
ivy, growing from a pot set on the floor, hangs 
its deep green leaves. From a pot on the op- 
posite. side of the bay there is growing a 
passion flower, spreading some of its finger- 
shaped leaves on the white-painted window- 
frame and intermingling others with the heay- 
ier green of the ivieson the wire arch. A fern- 
ball of green and straw-colored pressed ferns, 
with some stray branches of the lithe abutilon, 
the Madeira yine, and the passion flower, fills 
the rest of the recess with its graceful plumes. 

For color and warmth, beyond what comes 
from the flowers, I rely on ferns, maple-leaves, 
and sumacs in their autumn tints. These are 
fastened on a piece of net fitted against the 
upper window-panes. The light streaming 
through these was brilliant and more beautiful 
than stained glass itself. The green foliage in 
the bay is a.grateful relief to the cold gray of 
the sky; and when the sun comes round in the 
afternoon, as he does for a little while before 
setiing, and looks in on the plants, they fairly 
glow with that delicate golden green so charac- 
teristic of early spring. In the day-time this 


foliage, floating in the window and spread over 
the wire frame, is more pleasant to look through 
than lace curtains; and in the evening, when 
the shutters are closed, the fine tracery of the 
leayes and their shadows on the gray of the 
curtains is “‘as pretty as a picture.” I almost 
forgot my cannas. These are planted in boxes 
set on the floor and against the window-jamb 
on either side of the bay. These, with their 
luxuriant leaves, sflver-edged and ‘purple, com- 
plete my window-garden and my description. 

I know that one can turn a north window to 
account for parlor gardening. With the aid of 
a base-burner and proper attention, I have done 
it for seven years past, varying my arrange- 
ments each winter as to the kinds of plants and 
their places on the window. My experience is 
that leaves are more successful than flowers, 
and that for foliage creepers are the most ef- 
fective. 

SEWICKLEY, Pa. 
aR 


WILL POTATOES MIX IN THE 
HILL? 


BY PROFESSOR W. J, BEAL, 








THis question is often asked, some supposing 
that the pollen of one variety may act upon the 
pistil of another variety, causing the potatoes 
to change in the hill. 

The true seeds of the potato are produced in 
the balls or berries of the plant, in a way similar 
to the seeds of the tomato. 

The edible tubers growing under the ground 
are not seed, norroots ; but simply underground 
stems of a peculiar form, much thickened with 
starch. The eyes are the buds. 

There was an attempt last year at the Agri- 
cultural College to see if any change was pro- 
duced in the tubers by crossing the flowers ; but 
one of the sorts produced no seeds or balls. 

Theoretically Iam certain that the action of 
the pollen will not change the tubers in the 
ground; but practically I never tested it thor- 
oughly. 

Potatoes may now and then get mixed before 
planting, either before the pieces are cut or 
afterward, and so account for now and thena 
stray potato or hill of a different sort. But 
the most plausible explanation for single vari- 
ations in the hillis by ‘‘ sporting.’’ 

At one time a single limb of a weeping wil 

low tree was found to produce leaves all of 
which were rolled up from the ends into a 
circle, like a hoop. Cuttings from this limb 
nearly all continue to produce trees with rolled 
leaves. Occasionally, however, a limb on such 
atree has leaves of the original type, which 
are straight. Ihave seen a branch of a peony 
of apink variety produce pure white flowers, 
Similar ‘‘ sports’? are common and familiar to 
every gardener. 
I do not believe such a ‘‘ sport’ of the tuber of 
a potato would show any material change in 
the flavor or internal color of a potato or change 
jn the depth of the eyes, as though it were avery 
distinct sort. I am informed that our White 
Peachblow is a “‘ sport’’ of the common Peach- 
blow—that it came from a single tuber without 
the pink stripes or spots upon it. 





“PHILADELPHIA PRINT” BUTTER. 





GREAT care, uniformity, and system charac- 
terize all the processes for making the famous 
and costly ‘‘ Philadelphia Print” butter. The 
milking is done quietly and rapidly, the same 
milk-maid always attending to the same cow. 
The spring-house is usually of stone, on a side 
hill, the floor covered with running water, and, 
therefore, always cool and free from odors. 
Deep tin pans, painted on the outside, with 
bails for handling, are filled to the depth of 
three inches, placed on an oak floor, sur- 
rounded with cool, clear water of a tempera- 
ture of 58°, The cream is taken off in 24 hours, 
kept in deep vessels holding two gallons, and 
stirred whenever a new skimming is added. 
A barrel-churn is used, the churning lasting an 
hour; when a little cold milk is added, to cause 
the butter to gather. The buttermilk drawn 
off, ice-cold water is added twice, a few turns 
given to the churn each time, and the last 
water is scarcely colored with milk. A gentle 
rocking of the churn soon collects the butter, 
which is left two hours to drain off the remain- 
ing water, through a small hole made for the 
purpose. The butter is worked by a corruga- 
ted wooden roller revolving on a shaft sup- 
ported over the center of the table, which also 
revolves under the roller. The roller does not 
quite touch the table, so there is no crushing 
of the particles ; but a separation, which per- 
mits the water or milk to flow away. 

A cloth wrung dry in cold spring-water is re- 
peatedly pressed upon the butter until nota 
particle of moisture is seen upon it as it comes 
from the roller and the butter begins to ad- 
here to the cloth. This is called ‘‘ wiping” the 
butter. An ounce of salt to three pounds of 
butter is then thoroughly worked in, by the aid 
of the same machine. It is then weighed in 
pound prints, deposited in trays, and set in 





water to harden. The next morning it is 








wrapped in damp cloths, each pound by itself, 
put in atin case upon wooden shelves, with 
two compartments of pounded ice to keep it 
cool, and, surrounded by a cedar tub, it is sent 
to market and sold at adollara pound.—Ohio 
Farmer, 





FASHIONABLE LIQUEURS. 


THe Paris correspondent of the London 
Standard says: “‘A very popular idea in con- 
nection with the increasing alcoholism of the 
age was exploded by Dr. E. Decaisne, at to- 
day’s sitting of the Academy of Medicine. 
Most of your readers must have heard of, if not 
tasted, those well-known liqueurs, yclept Char- 
treuse and Eau de Mélisse des Carmes. Per- 
sons who would be shocked at the sight of ab- 
sinthe and other spirituous drinks, for fear of 
becoming alcoholized, take to Chartreuse and 
Eau de Mélisse with the firm conviction that 
those liquors contain none of the baneful in- 
gredients to be found in other strong drinks. 
This is an error. Dr. E. Decaisne, who wittily 
cails all the liqueurs styled aperitive or digest- 
ive ‘veritables fausses clés de Vestomar,’ shows 
that Chartreuse and the Eau de Mélisses des 
Carmes are in reality concocted from the same 
plants as absinthe and contain the same essen- 
tial oils. It is true those fashionable liqueurs, 
being very dear, are patronized chiefly by the 
upper classes, and consequently the amount of 
public alcoholism they produce is not to be 
compared with the cheaper and commoner ab- 
sinthe ; but their effect on the human constitu- 
tion is none the less baneful, and Dr. Decaisne 
quotes several cases of confirmed alcoholism 
produced by Chartreuse and Eau de Mélisse 
which have come under his notice. This dis- 
closure is likely to bring a hornet’s nest about 
the Doctor’s ears. He will arouse the fair sex, 
who have a particular penchant for the liqueurs 
he denounces; and the holy fathers of the 
monasteries whose fortunes are derived from 
the manufacture and sale of them are sure to 
excommunicate him as another ‘infidel of 
science.’”? 





WHY JOHNSON’S RAM FAILED TO 
GET A PRIZE. 


Our county fair is just over; but Johnson’s 
Cotswold ram did not take the prize that was 
offered for the best animal of that kind. Judge 
Klump was chairman of the committee on rams; 
and he manifested the decpest interest in John- 
son’s, indicating clearly that if any sheep ought 
to take a prize that one ought to. Johnson’s 
ram was by itself in the pen, with a high board 
fence; and, before adjudicating, the Judge 
thought he had better go in and make a close 
examination of the animal, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the firmness of its wool. As soon 
as the Judge reached the interior he walked 
toward the ram; whereupon the ram began to 
lower his head and to shake it ominously. 
Just as the Judge was about to feel the fleece 
the ram leaped forward and planted his head in 
the Judge’s stomach, rolling him over on the 
ground. Before the Judge had time to realize 
what had happened the ram came-at him again 
and began a series of promiscuous butts, each 
given with the precision and force of a pile- 
driver. It butted the Judge on the back, on 
the ribs, on the arms, on the shoulder-blades 
and the bald place on his head, on his shins; 
it butted his spectacles off; it butted his high 
hat into silk chaos ; it butted him over into the 
corner and up against the fence; then it butted 
four boards off the pen, escaped into the fair- 
ground and skedaddled, and would not wait to 
have the first-prize ticket pinned to his ear. 
Judge Klump did not go after it. No, no! 
Four men came and carried him home. The 
doctor auticipates he will recover by the next 
fair.— Michigan Farmer. 





HOW TO DRY FLOWERS WITH 
SAND. 


THE Floral Cabinet says : 


“‘There are many of our brilliant flowers— 
such as dahlias, pansies, pinks, geraniums, 
sweet Williams, carnations, gladiolus, which 
may be preserved so as to retain their color for 
years. White flowers will not answer for this 
purpose ; nor any succulent plant, as hyacinths 
or cactus. Take deep dishes, or those of suffi- 
cient depth to allow the flowers to be covered 
an inch deep with sand. Get the common 
white sand, such as is used for scouring pur- 
poses, cover the bottom of the dish with a layer 
half an inch deep, and then lay in the flowers, 
with their stems downward, holding them firm- 
ly in place while you sprinkle more sand over 
them, until all places between the petals are 
filled and the flowers buried out of sight. A 
broad dish will accommodate quite a large 
number. Allow sufficient sand between. Set 
the dish in a dry, warm place, where they will 
dry gradually, and at the end of a week pour 
off the sand and examine them. [If there is 
any moisture in the sand, it must be dried out 
before using again, or fresh sand may be poured 
over them, the same as before. Some flowers 
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will require weeks to dry, while others will be- 
come sufficiently dry to put away in a week or 
ten days. By this simple process flowers, ferns, 
etc. are preserved in their proper shape, as well 
as in their proper color, which is far better than 
to press them in books. When arranged in 
groups or mounted on cards or in little straw 
baskets they may be placed in frames under 
glass, 
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RURAL TOPICS. 





By accident I have discovered the means by 
which and the time to destroy that great gar- 
den pest, the cut or collard worm. On picking 
up a piece of board that lay in my walk-way, a 
few days ago I discovered several worms. Curi- 
osity led me to turn other boards that lay near. 
To my great astonishment, when I had turned 
nearly a dozen in different parts of the garden, 
I found I had killed seventy-six worms and had 
destroyed scores of eggs, which look like little 
bits of lint-cotton rolled up. The next day I 
searched the same boards, which I had care- 
fully replaced, and killed seventy-eight worms. 
The third search I found a small collard-head, 
that had been cut for the cows and left by being 
overlooked. On examining it, there were under 
and on it twenty-six. My suggestion is to lay 
boards (pine is the best) about in the garden in 
January acd February for traps, and watch 
them closely, and the saving in young vegeta- 
bles will be immense.—Southern Plantation. 


..Our farmers and fruit-growers have 
ignored or, rather, have been ignorant of the 
importance of wood asbes as a vegetable stim- 
ulant and as the leading constituent of plants. 
Even coal ashes, now thrown away as use- 
less, have been shown, both by experiment 
and analysis, to possess a fair share of alkaline 
value. According to our observation, if the 
practice of putting a mixture of wood and 
coal ashes around the stems of fruit trees and 
vines, particularly early in the spring, were fol- 
lowed, as a general rule, our crops of apples, 
grapes, peaches, etc. would be grately benetit- 
ed in both quality and quantity.—Scientific 
American, 


....A healthy cow fed upon suitable food and 
supplied with pure water will give pure milk. 
There is a great deal of nonsense about the so- 
much-talked-about ‘‘ cowey’’ taste and smell to 
milk. It is filth, in one way or another, not the 
cow, that is to blame. Some farmers’ cows 
always give ‘‘cowey” milk. The milk drawn in 
a cleanly manner from a healthy cow, which has 
been fed upon suitable food and kept in a clean 
stable, will be as pure as the spring-water bub- 
bling up at the basis of our rocky hills. Nature 
is not such a bungler that her work in this re- 
spect must needs be aerated and purified before 
it is fit for use. 


..The New York Times, which is not much 
given to extravagant statements, says: “‘A 
Western farmer one evening planted a few 
pumpkin-seeds on his newly-acquired land in 
Iowa. On the following morning the whole 
homestead was covered with pumpkin plants. 
When the sun rose, they grew so rapidly that 
the farmer had to flee for his life, lest the vines 
should seize and strangle him. And he did not 
find a safe refuge till he had ascended the sides 
of the Rocky Mountains to a place where it was 
too cold for the pumpkins to follow him.” 


....d. W. Fleming’s farm in San Saha Coun- 
ty, Texas, of about 250 acres, has been irrigated 
several years; and, incrediblg as it may seem, 
he has made over $1,000 per acre by cultivating 
El Paso onions. They grew in one year, from 
the seed, larger than the largest coffee-cup and 
are in all respects equal to those raised in 
El Paso.— Galveston News, 


....A school for shepherds has been estab- 
lished at Ramboullet, France, where young men 
over fifteen are instructed in the science of 
sheep husbandry. The course is for two years. 


..Mr. Evarts has set out 594 new evergreens 
on his grounds at Windsor, Vt., this year, in 
commemoration of the Centennial. 
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Portable FARM ENGINE. 
BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Has more good points 

than any engine made. 
Power and perform. 

ance guaranteed. 
Send for circular, 


ky Chandler & Taylor, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Manufacturers of Portable and Stationery Saainte 
Portable Mulay and Circular Saw Mills, Drain Tile 
hines, Shingle Machines, Stave Dressers, &e. 


BLAKE’S PATENT 


Stone and Ore Breaker 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


This wonderful, purely vegetable purgative I have 
prepared, used, and administered for nearly sixty 
years. Itis innocent, yet effective. Itremoves dis- 
ease by purifying the blood. It cures fevers, inflam- 
mations, bilious colic, diarrhceas, dysenteries, tum- 
ors, rheumatism, and hosts of diseases,in so easy 
and mild a way that many persons suppose there 
could not be much amiss to be so soon cured. Yet, 
nevertheless, they have cured thousands when given 
up to die by their doctors. Remember, Brandreth’s 
Pills cure through the Vital Power of the Blood, 
simply by purging the bowels until the disease gives 
way. Usually this is soon accomplished, because the 
pills take out all impurities from the blood, destroy 
or expel worms or other parasites, and have a tend- 
ency,in fact,to generally remove impediments to 
health from the bowels and circulation. Thus the 
seeds of decay, whether poisonous or otherwise and 
however planted in a living body, and the ravages of 
infectious and other diseases are cured by this med- 
icine, and these effects are attended with no danger. 
The pills are daily used by infancy, manhood, and 
old age, and by women at all times. They do not 
disturb or shock the animal functions, but gradually 
restore them to health, 


RECOLLECTIONS-- (835. 


My first case was one where the party was troubled 
with a constant pain about the stomach, but not con- 
fined to one spot. Many doctors had been consulted, 
who all failed to relieve. Iwas sent for, and found 
the patient in bed, suffering greatdistress from pain 
about center of stomach. There was considerable 
nervous excitement and the peculiar look which 
persons who have organic disease display. I made 
up my mind at once that it was one or more stomach 
worms, and administered six pills in molasses, 
washed down by warm milk. I remained by the bed, 
watching the effect of the Pills. In about half an 
hour the patient became sick at the stomach, and 
threw up & worm fourteen inches long and one and 
one-half inches in circumference. It was very live- 
ly, and got out of the basin on to a black tea-tray. 
Finally Icaught it and put itina bottle, and exhib- 
ited it at 187 Hudson street, New York, for years. I 
was permitted to refer to the patient, who lived in 
Water street, New York, and was perfectly cured 
from that time. This was in May, 1835. 

My next case was a gentleman from Edmeston, 
Otsego County. He was afflicted with enlargement 
of the prostate gland, had consulted the great Mott 
and all the best doctors of the country, who told him 
he could not be cured. Hecameto me in May, 1835, 
I explained how the pills would act in his case. He 
was so well content with my explanation that he 
purchased six dozen boxes of Pillsand went home. 
In less than six weeks he was perfectly cured, and 
sold me hundreds of dollars’ worth of Brandreth’s 
Pills in Otsego County, New York. 








Extracts from a letter, dated Augusta, Me., ad- 
dressed to B. Brandreth, April 9th, 1876: 


TUMOR CURED. 


‘* Por some years my daughter was troubled with a 
swelling in her side, which, however, gave her no 
pain. After five or oiz years it increased in size, and 
our family physician peoeneee it a very dangerous 
tumor of the womb. commeng¢ed to prescribe for 
the 088. without helping it = the least. Her husband 

ook her to consult the celebrated Dr. Mieggs, of 
Puitades hia. After very full examination. the Doc- 
tor said there was no helpfor her. Other physicians 
who were consulted gave the same opinion. As the 
tumor increased in size, her husband took her to con- 
sult Dr. Storrs, of Boston, who Pronounced the case 
hopeless. ‘She may,’ he said ‘live some months, or 
die in a fortnight. ‘Take her home and make her as 
happy as youcan.’ After her return from Boston 
she grew worse very fast. with great pain and swell- 
ing of her bowels. Our physicians at home—and we 
had two—said that the tumor ease < ascirrhus nature, 
and she now of cure was never kn 


reth’s Pills. They tabenen used by a neigbbor, with 
much good resulting therefrom. Upon further in- 
quiry. I found the case altogether different from my 

aughter’s. Still, we concluded to give the Pills a 
trial. God bless td = whose effects were 
crowned with perfect succe: 

**T gave the Pills in accordance with the printed in- 
structions for their use. She rested a little the 
second day after givingthem. Thisalone wasa great 
comfort to patient and herfriends. She continued 
the Pills and slept well; and her sleep was so sweet, 
like the sleep of childhood. I felt to continue the 


cured. Our doctor observed the change}; but tus | 
asked me what I was doing for her. ae had. I 
should have told him she was narcth’s Piils. 


through the wonderful curative power of Bra cart, and 
Pills, . L, WHEELER.” 

The above case, known to & whole town, will have 
no effect upon prejudiced medical men, knowing all 
the facts. They are stiff-necked. The idea of quack- 
ery blinds them to merit and the true principles of 
cure. Medical men themselves, as a rule, are the 
greatest quacks; not the man who makes a medicine 
which carries out a theory and whose results prove 
its truth. 

The case above of “ TUMOR CURED” shows what 
a purgative can do on EVEN CONCRETE HUMORS. 

‘How much easter for them when the impurities are 
floating in the circulation or confined to the organg 
of the stomach and bowels! 

I offer Brandreth’s Pills as certain, safe, and efficient 
cleansers, and which carry out successfully the cura- 
tive theory of purgation. Let bodies burdened by 
disease have the advantage of the blessed assist- 
ance. “ Purge outthe old leaven, that ye may bea 


new lump.” B. BRANDRETH. 
SING SING, April 12th, 1876. 





Observe. The Genuine Brandreth’s Pills have a 
Government Stamp, in which,in white letters, are 
the words B. Brandreth. Principal Office, 24 Canal 


Street, New York, and sold by all dealers throughout . 


the world. 


'HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
yo gel NOR INSECT PESTS. 


Dail m Boston, New York, Phil- 
elpka He “Baltimore, Chicag cage, St. Louis, 
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EMIGRANT TICKETS aT ‘LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Ev Variety of 
Bruit, rasing, and 
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lous the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, in the renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
to, extending from the center to the northern bound-: 
ary of the state, the mpany aiso offer a choice 
selection, wit h' the same general characteris- 
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successful culture of small Ww barley, 
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facilities for extensive and profitable sheepand stock 

resing. The whole comprises some of the best Land in 
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‘IN NEVADA the main line of the Central Pacific 
Railroad occupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 
leys, the largest and best-settled in the State, at a 
short distance from numerous and a minin ste 








WEATHER VANES 


MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY 
by HARRIS & CO., 111 Kingston street, Desten, Mass. 


eH cial attention given to erecting 
churches and pub 
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PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The Last Chance for Good Agricultural Lands, on 
TEN YEARS’ Caer = Six PER CENT. Interest. 
o to a country that has been 








PORTLAND, "TOA g EGE 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Imperters, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), %6 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 
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These lands will be sold in a ‘and on terms 
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plicati on to 
- REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL, PACIFIC R. R. 


Y, 
Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts. 
in Francisco, Cal. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM. CONN. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROPHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
wR. Farmers and ‘Dealers are invited to send for 
reula: 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 


FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST, 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 
TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years 

at seven per cent. interest. 
FREE TRANSPORTATION 


to the lands furnished purchasers. Foe circulars, 
guides, maps, etc., addres: 


A. L. DEANE, Land Ceglendade. St. Louis. 








SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


Itis Prompt, Active, and Reliable. Nine suc- 
tse bas 8h shown it to be of pe be 
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WE MEAN IT! 


And are prepared to der demonstrate the fact. 








OUR AUGERS are operate! entirely by 
HORSE POWER, and will bore at the rate 
of 20 FEET PER HOUR. They bore 

from 


-3 TO 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH — They will 


All kinds of Bas aa Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS n 
QUICKSAND. 
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every State and County in the United States, 
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36 DEY ST. NEW YORK: 


PAMPHLET GRATIS. 





THE CENTRAL PARK TEST. 


NEW YORK, May 25th, 1876 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 
34 Dey Street, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


100 of your Wakefield Closets have been in use 
four years in Central Park. They have given entire 
satisfaction. e 3 ceased using the Water 
Closets which rome contaminating the water of our 


lakes. Res 
" sa TULIGS MUNCKWITZ, Sup’t D. P. P 


GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 18th, 1876. 
GENTLEMEN: The fifty 


CABINET CLOSETS 


that you sent us give general satisfaction to our 
guests. = will send you an order shortly for us 
many mo LEY, Manager. 

For further Testimonials and Descriptive Circulars 
send to 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 


34 Dey Strest, N. Y.; 
or 900 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Opium-and Morphine Gure. 


The original and only — and has not failed in a 
single case for twent; 
Address THO AS a “FAY, Secretary, 
Sixth Avenue. New York 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equal to over 
one hundred bottles of the Natural Spring Water. 
Asa Tonic it is unsurpassed, — had most re- 
markable success in cw = some of the most aggra- 
ervousness, and General 








four hours. It will 
the worst cases of Rheum 
Eczemua and all other diseases’ of the skin, Prickly 
be Poisoning by Ivy, Sumac, or Oak are quickly 
the use of Jeleso Water. We will forward 
theas bottles of the medicine to any part of the 
United States, free of expressage, on receipt of the 
price, $1 per bottle. Send for Circular, containing 
testimonials and directions. 
For sale by all Druggists and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3890. ¥ 
SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 
FOR 
FAMILIES, 










HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Cases containing twelve principal remedies, with 


directions qe their use, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 


SMITH’S HOMOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FITS, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 


CURED. 


This Is ne hum mbag. | F For information inquire of 
or write to MOYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia County. Pennsylvania. 


NNN EA s|QINTMENT 


Cures SORES, 
% Burns, Cuts. 


CE RMN Wounbs&c.& 
EAU Figaro 


Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 
of Iodide of Iron 
ppeciall oly recommended for Scrofalous and de- 


Constitutions and female disorders, 
as Chlorosis, Lencorrhea, Amenorrhea, Dysmen- 
































Leaded any and a md @ oale cndvetane thee of oh, 
~O, Address either Cee OUP ANY. 


orrhicea, &c. Sold by Druggists. Price $0.75 & $1.8 
per bottle. E, Fovuena & Co. Agents, New York 


Ss agli inet a 


Dagenier 


a4 
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Summer Heat epee undue languor, loss of ap- 
petite, biliousness, feverishness, headache, and 
other symptoms, which may speedily develop into 
chronic diseases. Check them at the outset with that 
supremely efficacious saline, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PROGRESS 


sthe motto we keep constantly in mind, as the in- 
eentive to secure the approbation of 


THE PEOPLE. 


The success we have met with assures us that we 
have duly appreciated the sense of those who need 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


Our latest improvements remedy all possible com- 
plaints made by the most exacting or fastidious in- 
dividuals, and place 


“THE FAVORITES” 


in a position which secures yet more firmly their title 
to that already 


WELL-ESTABLISHED NAME. 


Ask for the *‘ F. F. Improved” at any of our agen- 
cies, or address 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


(SAVE $20°° 


| &, BUY THE we? 
*Lo RENO’ 
fs WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE | 
INTHE WORLD | 
FOR SALE ZVERYWHERE 
| AGENTS WANTED 
1FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
|WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
IMENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
JADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., sonnet 
1827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEAN 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
ARE MATCH LESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


jon 


SONS. \ 


PLANS. P 
92 Blee sap ew York ; 
173 West ith Street, Cincinnati, Uhio. 


Ww. Ag . DOUCLAS, 







































MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN: 
Branch Wareho 
and 87 John st.. New. York 
and 19 Lake st., Chicago. 
MAN UFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
——" Pump Onain and 
ixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Finan. Street Washers, 


etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN =. 





BESTUS ROOFING, BROUF COATING, KOOF 
PAINT. CEMENT tor re wa Leaks. P. al 
colors, OT GEL and STEAM-PIPE COVERINGS, 

E CKING. FIKE-PROOF COATING for 
on — Sheathing and Lining Felts, etc, 
Ready for useand easily applied. 
Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers,etc. 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, WN. Y. 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ORGANS 


have been Manufactured and Sold by the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN CO. 


LARGEST 
NUMBER 











Lowest Prices 


FIRST-CLASS 
LATE 
WwoRK im 
CAN BE . IMPORTANT 


PRODUCED. 


WITHIN FOUR AND A HALF YEARS, 


ame EXHIBIT SUCH A RECORD AS THIS. 
ri prietors i in every depart tools ~¥ Sastinet, bank apar be ee me  w Soeseaet supervision of the 
PARALIELED SRTENT OF Tu GALES OF THE NEW ENGLAND ORGANS within soubor a period 


sr ELO HATED CATA TA LOGUES sent fre@ on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Warerooms, Marble buildin«, 1239 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





ESTERBROOK & GO 
FALCON PEN. 

































NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
OFFER TO THE TRADE 
THE BEST ORGAN 


: in the Market, at the 


_€ LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
= for first-class 
work. Special 
terms and lib- 
eral discounts 
made to 
CHURCHES, 
SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS, 
and SOCIETIES. 
Send for 
PRICE-LIST 
of this date. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn., June 
Ast, 1876. 


Every Organ 

fully warrant- 
edfor five years 
from pur- 
chase. 
_ New Styles 
ejustout. Send 
for Price-list of 
this date. 


=| WINCHESTER. REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 73, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 









‘THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN canfind nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIKE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 





ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


79 more Young Men to learn TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 








For Sale by all Dealers. 7 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
DID YOU TRY THE RICE-FLOUR | -. FAtey 0. AEN: BORE nat SNES 
for summer use mild, rholesome, abd el ~ maly — rtcmmemanascor ses ott tnt ain: 





ust what | is wan 
oil which exudes from the bod 
Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CX & Con Boston. 


“ THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, Nos. 31 AND 93 ROSE STREET, 


T and Revolvers. Price-list free. A 
GU NS Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, 




















JOHN WANAMAKERS Co. 


FINEST CLOTHING, 


READY-MADE AND MADE TO MEASURE, 
FROM THE 


Finest Lines of Imported Fabrics, in the Highest 
Styles of the Tailoring Art. 


Gentlemen in business or of leisure, accustomed to 
Dress with scrupulous Taste on all occasions, find our 
unerampled Stock of Garments, Ready-made and Ma- 
terials in the Piece, all that cowld be desired, for extent, 
variety, faultlessness of At and make, and moderation in 


prices. 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


for the Complete and Elegant Outfit 
of a GENTLEMAN’S WARD- 
ROBE and TOILET. 
Specialties in Children’s First Suits, 


and full and beautiful lines in all Clothing for 
YOUTH, BOYS, and CHILDREN. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 
818 and 820 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Electro-Silver Plate 


Tea and Dessert Sets, 
Porcelain-Lined Ice-Pitchers and Sets. 
1847. ROGERS BROS. XIl. 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc, 


Particular attention is invited to this ware, as being 
more economical than that of lower quality or solid 
silver. 


FACTORIES, WEST MEHIDEN, CONN. 
THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 


Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Factory, MsAdictewn. Conn. 
w Room, 13 John Street, N. Y. 


be pean by Leading Dealers. 
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Hartford Woven Wire. Mattress. 


You will omnia the Original and Genuine Article. 
Made only by th 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN.. and “CHICAGO, ILt. 


HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and @istance by 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 


HARTFORD PUMP CoO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


pC. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





AWNINGS, 
TENTS, FLAGS, 





74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 


AWNINGS, FLAGS, CANOPIES. DECORATIONS, 
DANCING CLOTHS furnished for weddings and 
parties. Prices to suit the times. , 




















ond BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


path ea Press _for cards, labels, 


EXCELS/OR 




















